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PREFACE. 



The design of this narrative, which is largely 
founded on fact, is to present Bome of the charac- 
teristic features of Quaker life. 

The scene is laid in New Bedford, as that city 
was the author's birthplace and of Quaker origin. 

G. F. T. 
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A QUAKER HOME. 



CHAPTER L 

I LONG TO ENLABGE HT BOBDEB8. 

Uncle Silas being indisposed Iiad remained 
at home for the day. Father would have to ride 
home alone nnless I accompanied him. It was a 
glorious afternoon in early July, moderately but not 
uncomfortably warm ; and as after a fortnight's re- 
lease from school I was beginning to contemplate 
fresh relaxation and employment, I concluded to 
walk into the city, spend a few moments in the office 
and on the wharf, and then ride home with father in 
his old-fashioned but dearly-prized buggy. I had 
been trained to obedience and was never accustomed 
during vacations to go to the city without my mo- 
ther's approval. I found her on the piazza with 
grandmother, both engaged in the preparation of 
garments as simple as those they wore. A picture 
to which the eye has been long accustomed some- 
times suddenly presents a phase, or suggests a con- 
trast, never before contemplated or even observed. 
I was fourteen years of age and could remember 
seeing, for nearly ten years, both mother and grand- 
mother in constant association, either in the dis- 
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charge of household duties or in doing simple work, 
like that upon which they were now engaged. But 
to-day the contrast between the two women seemed 
marked and suggestive. The truth is, I was begin- 
ning to think. The hope I was now entertaining of 
release, soane day, from my fancied thralldom, was be- 
getting a restlessness and a positive discontent with 
my environment. My mind was growing acute and 
likewise partial to the drawing of distinctions* At 
that moment my grandmother, clad in garments of 
rigid simplicity, stood as the representative of old- 
fashioned Quakerism ; and my mother, in her plain 
but more tasty attire, seemed to suggest the yearn- 
ing of tKe modern school for the graces and ameni- 
ties of life. 

My grandmother's cap was without beauty or or- 
nament ; my mother's was graceful and becoming. 
The crown of the former stood out straight from the 
head ; that of the latter assumed an upward direc- 
tion, giving the appearance of ease and naturalness. 
How often had my grandmother administered a 
gentle reproof to her daughter for disregarding the 
conventionalism of the sect by wearing a cap con- 
structed with some regard to symmetry and propor- 
tion ! My grandmother's dress was of drab, and a 
plain white handkerchief was gathered at the throat. 
My mother's dress was equally plain, but of light 
material, and the lace which concealed the bosom 
not only contributed to her comfort in the warm 
summer weather, but added greatly to her personal 
appearance. There was about them an absence of 
animation or excitement, but I was sure that they 
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were engaged in a discussion. So absorbed were 
they that they did not seem to be conscious of my 
presence until I stood by my mother's chair. My 
grandmother was just conckiding with the following 
remark: ^^Thee may be right, Deborah; bat the 
Discipline is decisive upon the matter. No con- 
sistent Friend will wear jewelry of any description, 
and thee ought to know that gold4>owed spectacles 
are jewelry." 

The reference was plainly to my mother's specta- 
cles, — a gift recently received from my father upon 
her fiftieth birthday. They were well-made and be- 
coming, and contrasted strongly with the old-fash- 
ioned pair which were grandmother's inseparable 
companion. The observation had to me a double 
significance. We were accustomed to grandmother's 
protest against our alleged fondness for the world, 
and we sometimes met her gentle reproaches with 
pleasant repartee. It was far from grandmother's 
thoughts to cause her daughter the least annoyance 
or suffering, but she had so long repressed those 
feelings which are kept fresh and vigorous only by 
spontaneous action that her perceptions, as a con- 
sequence, had become somewhat blunted; and she 
often wounded without realizing that her remarks 
were ill-timed or improper. The declaration, there- 
fore, was significant, not merely as a remonstrance 
but because it served unwittingly as a thrust. An 
expression indicative of pain passed over my mo- 
ther's face and as quickly disappeared. The know- 
ledge of its origin aroused my sympathy and made 
me for the moment vexed with grandmother. There 
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was something of sentiment in the bestowal of the 
gift. Father had given the spectacles to mother on 
the morning of her fiftieth birthday with an expres- 
sion of feeling unusual to his quiet and rarely vary- 
ing nature. I had never conceived him capable of 
such tender suggestions as those which accompanied 
the presentation. ^^ Deborah," he had said, '^ I give 
thee these glasses with both reluctance and pleas- 
ure. I am reluctant, because with something of the 
feeling of our early association I do not &ncy that 
which is suggestive of advancing years ; and I am 
pleased, because they will remind thee of my interest 
in one who, by promoting harmony, has made our 
married life of a quarter of a century a life of un- 
broken happiness." 

And mother had blushed and tears had stood in 
her eyes. So annoyed was I by grandmother's re- 
mark that I became temporarily lost in reflection 
upon her narrowness. I forgot to make reference 
to my mission. The silence was broken by the sound 
of a familiar step. It was that of Uncle Silas, whose 
face bore but slight trace of his indisposition. 

^^ I have just had a nice nap," he said, ^^ and feel 
much better. How beautiful the day I and how 
sweet the flowers I " 

There was a bed of violets adjacent to the piazn, 
and Uncle Silas stepped down to the bank to gather 
a few. My mother was passionately fond of flowers, 
and on summer days spent many an hour in the 
garden, — a spot which grandmother rarely visited, 
and in which she never lingered. This bed of vio- 
lets we called our yearly miracle. In the spring 
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and sammer the air was fragrant with their breath, 
and upon this afternoon they seemed to impart an 
nnnsnally delightful odor. Uncle Silas gathered a 
handful, and rejoining us placed half of them in 
mother's lap, and holding the other half out to 
grandmother, as if to give them to her, observed, — 

*' See I are they not beautiful ? " 

Grandmother made no effort to receive them, but 
surveyed them for a moment, and then said in a 
frigid tone,— 

^^ Yes, I don't know but that they are beautiful, 
but I should like them better if they were drab." 

To one unacquainted with the principles of our 
sect^ this remark would have seemed amusing and 
absurds To me, it had an ominous and disagree- 
able sound, and I felt uncomfortable and troubled. 
Young as I was, I was occasionally subject to fits of 
depression, induced by the contemplation of our so- 
cisd isolation, by the preaching of visiting Friends 
who were partial to a melancholy rather than a 
cheerful view of existence, and by the studied utter- 
ances of grandmother upon the follies of life and 
the depravity of the world. These were generally 
follow^ by a reflection upon the attractions of the 
world without, — a reflection which ended in the con- 
viction that life was meant for enjoyment, and in the 
determination to break the shackles some day and 
taste the pleasures which I was denied. 

A feeling of depression, therefore, caused by grand- 
mother's last remark, supplanted the feeling of 
annoyance produced by her first. What if grand- 
mother were right? Here was a woman seventy- 
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two years of age, known all over New England 
among the members of the Society of Friends, for 
her singular parity of life, and for her zeal and 
energy in promoting the interests of the sect. For 
fifty years she had not been known to lose her tem- 
per ; and, while she was severe in her condemnation 
of ideas and customs which she regarded as frivo- 
lous and unprofitable, she had never been known to 
make an unkind allusion to a single human being. 
What an exceptional career! Perhaps it was in- 
tended that she was to serve as my example and 
guide. Perhaps it was decreed that upon my ad- 
herence to the course she suggested, and upon my 
adoption of the lessons she inculcated, depended my 
welfare in this and my salvation in another life. 
Should I not be regarded as in rebellion against 
God if I repudiated her instruction ? I had been 
taught the obligation of passive obedience to divine 
teaching, and ingratitude I knew was a sin ; cher- 
ished aspirations must be put aside, the pleasures 
of life must be foregone, the ears must be stopped 
to the sounds which ravished, and the eyes must be 
turned away from the scenes which fascinated and 
inspired. Of a sudden, there came from a neighbor- 
ing tree the rich notes of a bird. His tones had al- 
most the modulations of a human voice. The nat- 
uralness and ease of his performance indicated that 
he sang because he needs must sing. There flashed 
through my mind the language of St. Paul, " God 
that made the world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands." Why were not the 
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birds made to contribute to onr comfort and to 
afford us cheer 7 I looked at my mother ; she was 
inclining her head to the direction from which the 
sound came; her face was radiant with joy. She 
loved the birds as she loved the flowers, and all ex- 
ternal things which leap into life with the coming 
of spring. My mother's life was as pure as grand- 
mother's, her temper as sweet, her tastes as simple, 
her interest in Friends as strong, and her zeal in 
promoting the welfare of the sect as manifest and 
pronounced. The differences were of opinion and 
partly of practice. One was conservative from in- 
heritance and from conviction shaped by narrow 
processes; the other was less tenacious of merely 
transmitted notions, because observation and impar- 
tial reflection led her to rely on deductive conclu- 
sions. I was seized with a feeling radically different 
from that which the remark of grandmother had in- 
spired. The desire which I had entertained only a 
few moments before came back with renewed force. 

^^ Mother I " I exclaimed, ^^ I want to go into the 
city and ride home with father ; may I ? " 

*^Thee has been playing all day and must be 
tired. Does n't thee think that the walk will be too 
fatiguing?" 

My mother had a delicate way of offering objec- 
tion to my plans by asking questions which sug- 
gested the objection itself. Grandmother said noth- 
ing, but busied herself with her work. Uncle Silas 
came to my help. 

^^ Let him go, Deborah. The walk will do him 
good. He has been out in the country all day with- 
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out companions, and he needs a change. Besides, 
Caleb will be only too glad to have some one ride 
home with him." 

My mother raised her eyes and smiled. This was 
her consent. I tamed away with a happy heart, 
went down the driveway and through the gate into 
the avenue. 

The house in which we lived was situi^ied on 
Acnshnet Avenue, about two miles from the centre 
of the city. The grounds were ample, and, while 
there was nothing elegant or finished about them, 
they were well preserved and attractive. I was bom 
a few years after father purchased the place, and 
as my wants (so far at least as they comported with 
the views of Friends) had always been gratified I 
only partly realized the blessings I had always en- 
joyed. Across the avenue were Near's meadows, 
which stretched away to the Acushnet River, — a 
large body of water which was properly speaking an 
arm of the sea. Many a happy hour had I passed, 
a careless boy, upon its banks. The avenue itself 
led from the city to the little village of Acushnet, or 
Head of the River, so-called because it was located 
where a diminutive stream mingled its waters with 
those of the river or arm of the sea. In colonial 
days this avenue was nothing but a rude country 
road, known by a less melodious name, and memo^ 
rable, it is said, as having been occasionally pressed 
by the feet of James Otis, after the injury received 
at the hands of his enemies in Boston had forced 
him to retire from public life. In time, however, it 
assumed the appearance of a respectable thorough- 
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fare, and at this period was patronized by those 
who loved to get away from the little oity in the 
late afternoon for a drive through an agreeable and 
cultivated country. 

As I walked along I began to lose my buoyancy 
of spirits caused by the song of the bird and mo- 
therms approving smile. I was oppressed by a feel- 
ing of restlessness, inspired by reflection upon my 
supposed unhappy lot. I had sufficient to eat and 
to wear, but I was forbidden to learn to dance, and 
the only music I ever heard was the music of the 
birds, or that which came from the instruments car- 
ried about by the forlorn wanderers of the street. 
But this latter was to me almost the perfection of 
music, and, when a little child, I had contemplated 
becoming some day the possessor of a hand-organ, 
and going around from door to door to play for 
bread. So opposed was grandmother to music that 
she believed it wrong to even listen to the carol- 
ing of a bird. Mother was more liberal ; she loved 
the songs of the birds, as already observed ; but, she 
would have demurred, had one brought a musical 
instrument into the house ; and, as for father, he 
was wont to say that it was not so much the music 
itself which he objected to as the extravagant and 
often improper tastes and desires begotten by its 
allurements. I had yet to experience the thrill of 
delight which the sweet voice of a young woman 
was to produce, intensified by the very deprivation 
of my early years. 

And then there was the subject of dancing ! Was 
there anything more innocent or diverting ? Why 
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shoald I be denied this pleasant enjoyment ? I have 
no doubt that my present discontent was partly due 
to a recent abortive attempt of mine to learn how 
to dance. This was something more than an episode 
in my career, and so profoundly affected my life 
that its narration seems pertinent. When a mere 
child, my instructor was a governess, — a young 
Quakeress who made a home with us. She was as 
austere and particular as grandmother; she was 
scrupulous and conscientious in the discharge of her 
duties, and she was careful to keep from my ears 
anything which might suggest the attractions of the 
world. In dress and deportment she suited grand- 
mother, and the two loved to discuss the history 
of the Society of Friends, and to devise means of 
spreading its influence and perpetuating its power. 
She left us when I was nine years of age. With her 
departure is associated an event which, however, was 
in no sense the cause of her going. It was agreed 
that I was old enough to go to school, and so Esther, 
for that was her name, prepared to go. Just before 
her departure she ordered a plain garment of a local 
trader, named Benjamin Plank, and as I was going 
into the city, — a rare privilege in those days, — she 
asked mother if I might step round to his store and 
see if the garment had come. My mother assented, 
and so I asked Esther what I should say and do. 

" Simply enter the store," she said, " and ask if 
Benjamin is in, and then make the inquiry. If he 
is not in, make it of the person in charge." 

The memory of my mortifying experience is still 
vivid. I entered the store, and, stepping up to a 
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counter where two or three young women were in 
attendance, said to one of them, — 

" Is Benjamin in ? *' 

She appeared perplexed ; the others smiled. I 
repeated the question, conscious that my scarlet 
cheeks were betraying my agitation. One of the 
girls stepped forward and suggested that she sup- 
posed the inquiry was for Mr. Plank. There was a 
kind expression to her face which afforded me some 
relief. I fancied that she pitied the unsophisticated 
Quaker boy. I went home, and, bursting into tears, 
buried my face in mother's lap. When I njade 
known the cause of my grief, there was no one to 
sympathize with me, except {>erhaps mother, who, I 
fancied, recognized the impropriety of making known 
the real feeling which she cherished. Fadier and 
grandmother were both present, and both asserted 
that the fundamental doctrines of the sect must re- 
main immovable. They declared that my sensitive- 
ness was wrong, and that I must conquer my re- 
pugnance to the simple practices of Friends. When 
we were alone, mother pressed her lips to my fore- 
head, observing, — 

** I know some think that it is n't respectful for 
a mere child to address his elders by their Christian 
names, but it is the custom of Friends. However, 
Hiram, I think it will do no harm for thee to use 
the word Friend in addressing others ; so, if thee 
ever goes to the store again, thee may inquire if 
Friend Plank is in." 

This gentle concession allayed my feelings for 
the moment, and confirmed the impression that my 
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mother was not averse to favoring the aspirations of 
her son, so long as she could do so consistently with 
her professions as a Friend. And so Esther went. 
There was a little day school in the city, sustained 
by the members of the meeting, and exclusively de- 
voted to the education of their children. It was 
held in a little addition, or wing, to the meeting- 
house, on Spring Street ; and to this school I was 
now sent. Though we were carefully guarded, and 
were enjoined to play during recess in the capacious 
yard surrounding the building, we occasionally stole 
into the street and mingled with the children of the 
world. There was a pleasure about these stolen in- 
terviews which sometimes gave place to mortifica- 
tion and indefinable longing. At times they would 
receive us with cordiality, and converse and play 
with us upon a footing of equality. Again, they 
would make fun of our plain garments ; and I re- 
member that more than once, stung by their con- 
tempt, we forgot our training and threw stones and 
indulged in blows. How we envied the little fel- 
lows with their fashionable garments and their su- 
perior information ! How we railed against our 
environment, and wondered why we were cursed 
with so unhappy a lot I Our teacher would be re- 
garded as a model Friend in these degenerate times, 
but in those days she was less rigid than the aver- 
age of the sect. She had pleasant manners, and her 
voice was gentle and well-modulated. Indeed, she 
was more like a sister than an instructor. One day 
the boys in the street taunted us with using the 
plain language — thee and thou — in school and at 
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LDme. This little experience intensified our dis- 
pleasure and disgust. A few of us held an im- 
promptu meeting in the yard ; and, as the result of 
our deliberations, a committee of two waited upon 
the teacher to ask if she would not allow us to ex- 
change the hateful " thee " for " you." She was in- 
exorable. Then we solicited the privilege of say- 
ing " she " for " thee." The novelty of the request 
seemed to amuse her and she gave a ready assent. 
This new method of addressing her was universally 
adopted ; and, though it sounded curiously at first, 
it soon ceased to elicit observation or comment. For 
example, instead of saying, " Will thee allow me ? " 
We would ask, " WiU she allow me ? " After a 
couple of months a thoughtless scholar inadvertently 
related at home the story of the compromise. There 
was consternation at once among the Quaker au- 
thorities, and we were forced to resume the language 
of the sect. 

The receptivity of a boy whose infancy has been 
passed in guarded seclusion finds constant employ- 
ment when he gets his first glimpse and knowledge 
of the world. The freshness and novelty of the new 
experience kindle his imagination and make more 
unendurable his discomfiture. His untiring purpose 
is to see and to hear. He is never content; he 
would ridicule the prediction that he is some day, in 
the plenitude of satiety, to look back on his past life 
with the regret that it is no longer a possession or 
capable of repetition. I remained three years at 
the school, and at twelve years of age was elated by 
the intelligence that it was deemed desirable to give 
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me opportunities of more liberal instruction. I was 
overwhelmed — inundated with joy. It was a de- 
light more intense than that of the boy of worldly 
parents, who regards his advancement as a mere obe- 
dience to the law of progression ; it was akin to that 
of the captive when he receives his first intimation 
of approaching freedom. It was, however, some- 
what cooled by apprehension when the family dis- 
cussion began. Should I be sent to the Friends' 
Boarding School at Providence, or to a day school 
at New Bedford? That was the question. The 
matter was never agitated in my presence, but an 
intimation from my mother led me to believe that 
the views of the respective members of the house- 
hold were advanced with warmth and abundant 
anxiety. My mother knew my wishes, and they 
coincided with hers. Years after Uncle Silas told 
me how bravely she had espoused my cause in rep- 
resenting the advantages of keeping me at home. 
Father and grandmother favored the boarding- 
school, because of its rigid discipline and its strict 
adherence to the principles of Friends. They feared 
the probable results of the associations of a day 
school conducted by those whose views were so inim- 
ical to theirs. Mother triumphed. I was the last 
of her five children, and she could not let me go. 

" He is too young to be deprived of home. Let 
a year or two elapse, at least, before we send him 
away," she said. 

It was on a Monday in September, or, in the lan- 
guage of Friends, it was on a second day in the 
ninth month, that my father took me to the old 
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academy on Elm Street. A number of boys were 
playing in the yard as we entered, and among them 
I recognized two or three of the little fellows with 
whom I had frequently mingled on the occasions 
referred to. "Here comes Hi Wellworthy," said 
one of them in an undertone, " we 'II get a chance 
to punch him at recess ! " I began to realize that 
I was likely to find few friends among the scholars, 
and I followed my father into the school-room with 
dismal forebodings. After presentation to the prin- 
cipal I was assigned a seat in one of the front rows, 
and had hardly occupied it when the bell sounded 
and the boys came pouring in. What superior 
creatures they seemed ! How they excelled in that 
bearing which seemed to indicate composure and 
assurance I I fancied that every eye was upon me 
and that I was the object of ridicule and scorn. At 
recess I was at first disinclined to leave the room, 
but I soon mustered courage to venture into the 
yard. There stood the young tyrant prepared to 
execute his threat. I felt* that I was alone. A 
crowd gathered. My pugnacious opponent pushed 
me with such force that I nearly fell to the ground. 
In the desperation begotten by my friendlessness, 
and in disregard of my home instmction, I was 
about to offer the most forcible resistance possible, 
when one of the older boys seized the young brag- 
gart by the collar and shook him vigorously. Thus 
the encounter ended and was never renewed. 

I was anxious to learn — not so much by the aid 
of books as by listening and observation. It was 
easy to assimilate, but impossible to disguise the 
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modification of views, habits, and tastes. Grand- 
mother was the first to notice the change. She 
expressed herself without oflfensive interference, but 
with emphasis and decision. I must have shown by 
deportment and conversation that I was harboring 
new aspirations, and that I was not entirely satisfied 
with my monotonous existence. I always obeyed 
the injunction to walk home at two o'clock when the 
school was dismissed, and, as we lived so far from 
the city, I saw but little of my fellows in the after- 
noon. However, I obtained my mother's consent to 
invite a few of them to visit me occasionally on Sat- 
urdays. They were agreeable companions, and they 
are even now considerate friends. We played on 
the lawn and in neighboring fields, traversed the 
woods, and went swimming in the river, and, when 
tired of play, gathered in the house, a parcel of noisy 
but happy boys. Mother always brought us refresh- 
ment; grandmother was wont to say nothing till 
after their departure, when she was sure to ob- 
serve : — 

" I fear those are very worldly boys." 
I should wrong the memory of my parents and do 
injustice to my own sense of honor if I did not reit- 
erate the statement that I partly appreciajbed my 
advantages and was deeply sensible of the efforts of 
my parents to promote my happiness. But these 
efforts were cautious, and my enjoyment was circum- 
scribed and limited. It seemed as if my school- 
mates were marching on to the ultimate possession 
of a fruitful country, while I was to be cursed with 
the destiny of merely gaining a forbidding desert. 
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I was conscious at times of irritation, made more 
intense by my comrades' patronizing pity. And yet 
the transition was certain and marked. Ingenuons- 
ness and discretion ceased to completely dominate, 
and my susceptibilities were deeply stirred. 

"Why don't you join our dancing class?** said 
a schoolmate one day, about three or four months 
before the period of which I am writing. ** We are 
going to meet every Wednesday afternoon. You '11 
see lots of girls and you '11 have a splendid time. 
Now 's the time to enjoy yourself. You must lead 
a dreadfully stupid life. Why are n't Quakers like 
other people? What's the good of leading such 
dull and quiet lives?" 

I was inclined at first to resent his imputations ; 
and then I began to entertain his proposition as I 
contrasted his own life of enjoyment with mine of 
fancied privation. I entered into a minute investi- 
gation of the subject, ascertained how the class was 
to be conducted, of how many members it was to be 
composed, its probable duration and the preliminary 
payment required to become a member. And then 
I abandoned hope. Why cherish a purpose so im- 
possible of accomplishment? Better to grieve in 
secret and patiently await the day which would 
bring release. But the yearning returned when I 
reached home in the afternoon. Mother observed 
that something had awakened solicitude, and I fear 
that I made an evasive reply to her tender inquiry. 
I went to my room and took my bank-book from the 
buresLU drawer. The deposit was small — the result 
of meagre savings — but I was glad to find that it 
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was ample for the purpose to which I longed to 
devote it. Mother followed me to the room and 
found me lost in reverie. She addressed me in a 
way designed to elicit an answer and I made a frank 
confession of the cause of my disquietude. For 
once my mother was disinclined to offer sympathy 
and to acquiesce in my views. She was tender 
but firm. She indicated the futility of entertain- 
ing so worldly a purpose, and emphasized the advan- 
tages to be gained by abandoning it. While she 
soothed me she presented the blessings which spring 
from trial and disappointment. That night father 
was taken into her confidence, and, all unknown to 
me, a decision was arrived at which was to pro- 
foundly affect my future life. I was to be sent to 
the Friends' Boarding School at Providence. 



CHAPTER n. 

A YOUTHFUL ADVENTURE* 

Tn the days of which I am writing the Wamsutta 
Mills were the only factories to the north of New 
Bedford; and it was a good mile from our home 
to the city outskirts. Manufacturing interests have 
since greatly increased, and the intermediate coun- 
try is now populous and the scene of muoh business 
activity. I was impatient to reach the o£Bce, and 
so quickened my pace as I approached the city. I 
passed down Purchase Street, which was then, and 
is now, the principal thoroughfare ; and, just before 
reaching its intersection with Union Street, crossed 
over so as to avoid going by the store of Benjamin 
Plank. This was a custom I never neglected to ob- 
serve. I fancied that the girls had not forgotten 
my unfortunate inquiry of a few years before, and 
I was determined that my presence should not be 
the means of recalling the incident. This appre- 
hension, amusing as it now seems, illustrates how 
one's opinion of his own importance may be aug- 
mented by a life whose limited opportunities merely 
develop the sensibilities by affording unpleasant con- 
trasts. I was not old enough to comprehend the 
fact that, beside those who loved me at home, there 
were hardly a dozen people in the world who cared 
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whether I was numbered among the living or the 
dead. 

Following Union Street to Front Street, I turned 
south and in a moment found myself at the office 
door. The office was in the old brick building 
which stands at the head of Commercial Wharf, but 
the scene presented in those days was far different 
from that which one now beholds. In 1873, during 
the rapid decline of the whaling industry, the rail- 
way was extended from the upper part of the town 
along the water to Commercial Wharf; and the 
business which this extension created has little in 
common with the bustle and energy peculiar to the 
old historic enterprise. Indeed, a few forlorn hulks 
rotting at the wharf, and a few barrels of oil piled 
here and there, are aU that remain to remind one of 
the departed glory. The building referred to is an 
ordinary brick structure, and presents the appear- 
ance which it presented a quarter of a century ago. 
Different kinds of business are now represented in 
the various offices it contains ; it then aboimded^ in 
the counting-houses of merchants, who sent their 
ships to near and to remote seas to prosecute a busi- 
ness in which the citizens of other places endeavored 
to compete without very gratifying results. 

There were three persons in the office as I en- 
tered; my father, the book-keeper, and William 
Dellmane, a merchant who was my father's junior 
by a few years, and with whom he had always been 
upon the most friendly terms. My father bestowed 
upon me a paternal look without word of recogni- 
tion, and then resumed the conversation in which he 
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was engaged. The conference related to the ^^ out- 
fits " or supplies for a vessel which was then fitting 
for sea ; and, as it concluded, a few words were ex- 
changed as to the prospects of business. Just as I 
was about to quit the office for a stroll on the wharf, 
the visitor pronounced with some emphasis his views 
upon the future of whaling, in words I shall never 
forget. Would that my father had harbored the 
same opinion and had conformed to it. The words 
were these : — 

" The effect of the war was spasmodic, not per- 
manent ; but the war is over. Bright as the pros- 
pect appears, it is a deceptive brightness. Prices 
will gradually become lower, and within ten years 
the prosecution of the business at a profit will be an 
impossibility." 

I stole out of the office and strolled down the 
wharf, an interested spectator of the busy scene. 
There was a babel of tongues and a continuous up- 
roar caused by a little army of ship-carpenters, rig- 
gers, coopers, teamsters, stevedores, ship-keepers, and 
caulkers. Of four or five vessels fitting for sea my 
father was interested in two. One of these was al- 
most ready to sail. I stood for a moment watching 
the final preparations, and then, clambering over the 
side, went below and lingered a few moments in 
the little cabin. But there was nothing to interest 
or amuse, and so I returned to the deck and then 
made my way to the adjoining ship. This vessel 
was, to use a familiar expression, " hove down." As 
she was of small size, like most of the whalers, this 
was easily accomplished by the help of a substantial 
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apparatus ; for dry docks or railways were then un- 
known in New Bedford. There was a kind of stag- 
ing or float all round the vessel, and a number of 
caulkers were standing upon it engaged in driving 
oakum into the seams. I walked down to the stag- 
ing and stood beside two of them pleased with the 
facility with which they did their work. The older, 
who was past middle life, did his work with a kind 
of mechanical precision ; the younger pushed in the 
oakum with his chisel and handled his mallet with 
the ease and indifference characteristic of youth. 
He accompanied his labor with a kind of muttering 
which partook of the nature of both recitation and 
song. Turning round, he beheld me for the first 
time and exclaimed : — 

" Hullo, sonny." 

I heard his companion say in an undertone : — 

"That's Caleb's boy." 

The young mechanic surveyed me again in silence, 
and then, as he was about to resume work, ob- 
served : — 

"So you are Caleb's boy, are you? I suppose 
you are a good little Quaker and go to the brick 
every Sunday." 

The allusion was to the Friends' meeting-house, 
which bore among the people at large the inelegant 
name of " the brick." I was offended and morti- 
fied. I was displeased to have the old brick syna- 
gogue in which my parents worshiped referred to in 
opprobrious speech. I harbored a feeling of shame, 
because I felt that the declaration was a pointed 
reference to the Quakers as a narrow and inferior 
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people. My displeasure and annoyanoe must have 
been apparent, for he said in a pleasant, conciliatory 
tone: — 

^^ Don't take it to heart, sonny, and I '11 sing you 
a little song. You Quakers don't believe in music, 
but I '11 give you a choice selection, just for a 
change ; yes, a real treat." 

Thereupon he sang the following lines. He and 
his companion were at some distance from their fel- 
lows, and his rude music was distinctly audible above 
the din. I listened to it wondering if I should be 
able, if ever permitted to sing, to do half as well : — 

'* Have yon heard how the whaler drops her boAti, 
As the hardy sailors love to tell, 
On the boisterous sea where the whaler floats. 
Like a dainty little cockle-shell ? 

** Ah I brave may the merchant captain be 
In his staunch strong ship ; but, I ween, he knows 
Not to trust himself on the stormy sea, 
Where the dauntless whaling captain goes. 

" But, ere on the voyage you send her away, 
Be sure she is ready to breast the gales, 
Or never again will she ride in the bay 
With the glorious yield of the captured whales. 

" A gfood, strong mast and a well-made sail, 
And nicely hewn ribs and ponderous beams, 
When danger is threatening, shall nothing avail. 
Unless with good oakum you stop up the seams. 

** And so from her moorings gliding away, 
In the early mom with a favoring breeze, 
She sped like a spirit out of the bay, 
And on to her mission in distant seas. 
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*' And the Quaker watched her disappear, 
And said t-o himself as he stood alone, 
' I tmst I shall see her ere many a year, 
With a good nice cargo of oil and bone.* " 

So absorbed was I in the performance, that I was 
not aware that there was another auditor. 

" That will do, Abraham," said a clear firm voice 
just at my shoulder. It was the voice of my father. 
I felt as if I were in disgrace, and deeply regretted 
what was in reality innocent diversion, but what 
seemed to me, in the light of my teaching, a great 
transgression. The man looked ashamed as he re- 
simied work ; my father turned and ascended the 
plank, and I followed. He took me by the arm, 
and, conducting me one side, said : — 

" I do not like to have thee hear music. Thee 
should have turned away when the singing began. 
Besides, I prefer to have thee keep away from the 
men. I pay them by the hour, and conversation is 
apt to interfere with their work." 

This was all that was said. His wishes were more 
after the nature of counsel than reproof. Perhaps 
he deemed it fortunate that the occasion offered the 
opportunity of inculcating both a moral and a prac- 
tical lesson. His dislike of levity, and the enmity 
of his principles to worldly practices, suggested the 
instruction as to closing my ears to the seductions 
of music. Though his tone was gentle and his de- 
portment was without demonstration, I think that he 
must have experienced a profound satisfaction in 
enforcing the other lesson, prompted, as it doubtless 
was, by the remembrance of the self-denial, frugality, 
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and diKgence of his early years. " Besides, I prefer 
to have thee keep away from the men. I pay them 
by the hour, and conversation is apt to interfere with 
their work." There are a few men in every com- 
munity of positive influence — of a kind of suprem- 
acy in counsel — due not only to acknowledged recti- 
tude of opinion and accuracy of judgment, but also 
to the rare power of expressing that opinion and of 
recommending the adoption of the course which that 
judgment suggests. A man of this kind may ad- 
vance his views with earnestness, but he is sure to 
avoid obtrusive bearing and not to employ language 
designed to offend. Such a man was my father. 
His reputation for patience and composure was 
widely established. It was impossible to discern in 
the expression of his coimtenance an avowal of his 
feelings, and those who approached him with the 
intention of engaging in a heated contention were 
made ashamed of their petulance by his quiet de- 
meanor and gentle words. 

An elderly man accompanied by a little girl whom 
he was holding by the hand now approached. I knew 
him by sight although I had never exchanged a word 
with him in my life. He was one of the best known 
and most successful merchants in the place, and his 
little companion was his granddaughter. His name 
was Oliver Frenly, and that name in New Bedford 
was the synonym of energy, artfulness, industry, and 
avarice. He wore an old-fashioned silk hat, and was 
dressed in garments which were shabby and almost 
threadbare. He was somewhat bent, but despite his 
attenuated form and indifferent clothes, he was not 
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Without dignity and composure. His features were 
noticeable. He wore no beard ; his eyes were deep 
set and protected by projecting eyebrows ; he had a 
sharp chin and a thin prominent nose ; and his Ups 
were so firmly closed that only a faint line gave evi- 
dence of a mouth. But what shall I say of his little 
companion ? I long to express myself in felicitous 
language ; but, after the lapse of many years, I hesi- 
tate to attempt a description of the fair creature as 
she then appeared to me, as well as an expression of 
the feelings which her presence inspired. The mem- 
ory of one's youthful susceptibility, stimulated by a 
certain occurrence, is often the memory of an accom- 
panying feeling of diffidence or dread. This is almost 
impossible of portrayal. But I began with the inten- 
tion of describing the young creature herself. She 
was apparently about thirteen years of age. Her 
dress was simple but appropriate for a child, and 
her large hat and long wavy hair heightened the 
beauty of her face. The latter was round and full, 
the skin fair, and the features of average regularity. 
The face was one not calculated to undergo anal- 
ysis. The faces of most women suffer from critical 
observation. But their faces excel those of men in 
contour and expression. The charm often consists 
in a pleasing combination of features, or in a general 
happy expression, imparted, it may be, by one fea- 
ture itself in the part which it plays in denoting the 
feelings and emotions. The soul of the young girl 
seemed to speak through her eyes. They were dark 
brown, and they gave to her face a radiance and a 
sweetness which seemed to my youthful fancy to 
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surpass anything of which I had ever heard. In 
reading a few years after, for the first time, the 
splendid tribute of Burke to the young Dauphiness, 
prompted by the presence of that unfortunate little 
lady herself, I doubted if, in freshness and innocence 
of countenance, in gentle but vigorous bearing, and 
in apparent tenderness of disposition, she was com- 
parable to the little granddaughter of Oliver Frenly. 

" Goin' to send your ships off soon ? " inquired 
the last named gentleman of my father. 

"One in a few days and the other in a few 
weeks," was the reply. 

" Well, I 've just been down to the end o' the 
wharf where I 'm fittin' the ' Phoenix.' She 's a goin* 
soon, too. I tell you it 's too bad that beef is a goin* 
up. It takes all the profits away." 

As he uttered those last words the tone degen- 
erated into a whine. It was the whine of a mendi- 
cant, and was always resorted to, I afterwards 
learned, when discussing his own affairs, in hopes of 
diverting attention from his fast increasing wealth. 
The two men stepped forward to the ship, and left 
the little girl and myself standing together. I was 
overcome. My eyes sought the ground. The only 
little girl with whom I was well acquainted was 
Charity Jessop, a Quakeress, who lived in the city, 
and who sometimes came out on the avenue with her 
mother to visit us. She was delicate and demure, 
and was under constant restraint. She always 
called me "kind friend," and used to lisp as she 
pronounced her "thees" and "thous." Here was 
another type of girlhood — the full face, the healthy 
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tint, the well-shaped figure, and with them a charm- 
ing ease of manner. In one particular alone the two 
girls were alike. The behavior of each was modest 
and becoming. I longed to raise my eyes and at 
last mustered the courage to do so. Those large 
brown eyes were fixed upon me, and I was conscious 
of a delightful thrilL She smiled. I tried in vain 
to reciprocate. I was like the fountain deprived of 
its water ; my features failed to convey the feeling 
of my heart. She ventured in a delicate way : — 
" Are n't you Hiram Wellworthy ? " 
" Yes," I replied. " How did you know ? " 
" Oh ! I have seen you before. You 're a Quaker, 
aren't you?" 

I could not have felt worse had I received the 
thrust of a knife. Badge of my servitude and dis- 
grace ! The blood rushed into my cheeks, and I felt 
like making a hasty retreat. She whom I had just 
enshrined in my fancy as the perfection of earthly 
tenderness was apparently indifferent to the probable 
effect of her inconsiderate remark. In a moment I 
was apprised of my error. She must have observed 
that my feelings were hurt, for she quickly said : — 
" I diink that Quakers are very nice. They look 
so neat and their faces are so kind. My grandpapa 
was a Quaker when he was young, but he was 
turned out of the society and he dislikes the Quak- 
ers now." 

" Simply because he was turned out ? " 
" Oh no ! not on that account alone. The Quak- 
ers manage the gas-works, you know, and grandpapa 
says that they charge him awfully for gas ; but I 
have heard him say that he admires your father." 
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I felt better. My father had no connection with 
the gas-works. There came a pause. I must say 
something. 

" It is n't a very cool day to-day, is it? " 

" No," she replied, " but I know where it is cool." 

"Where is that?" 

"At the White Mountains." 

" Were you ever there ? " 

" No. But I have been almost there. Last sum- 
mer grandpapa and I went as far as Plymouth, New 
Hampshire." 

" Why did n't you go there, you were so near ? " 

The face grew very sober as she innocently re- 
plied : — 

" Oh ! It would have cost too much ! " 

Another pause. In a few moments she in- 
quired : — 

" Do you go to dancing-school? " 

"No." 

My recent experience and the reflections of that 
very day were instantly recalled. Why should she 
mortify me by suggesting the contrast in our condi- 
tions ? Doubtless she was one of the girls to whom 
my schoolmate had referred as members of the 
class. In a low tone I added : — 

" I can't go. Quakers don't dance." 

There was tenderness in the dark brown eyes; 
there was sympathy in the voice, as she quietly 
said : — 

" Oh ! I 'm so sorry I " 

My father turned and saw that we were engaged 
in conversation. Rarely, indeed, as I have re- 
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marked, was he subject to impulse, but I fancied 
that he was anxious that the interview should end. 
The two men approached and the old gentleman 
observed : — 

" Is this your boy, Caleb ? " 

" Yes ; and his name is Hiram." 

"How old is he?" 

"Fourteen, — not very large for his age; but 
almost large enough to get my horse for me." 

Then turning to my little companion my father 
inquired : — 

" And what is thy name ? " 

"MelicentFrenly." 

" And thee was named for thy mother ? " 

"Yes." 

The question was proper, but why was it asked ? 
It was evident that ray father was familiar with the 
family history. The inquiry seemed to give addi- 
tional significance to the glance which he cast at us 
a moment before. The hypothesis ripened into a 
mystery ; it was many years before the mystery was 
solved. 

A Frenchman once told me, that when a boy, liv- 
ing in the mountainous part of France, he took a 
young eagle from its nest, brought it to his home 
and reared it with care, in hopes of domesticating 
it. All went well for a time, but at last the propen- 
sities of its kind manifested themselves, despite the 
restraint to which it was subjected and the entire 
absence of those scenes and surroundings so con- 
genial to the tastes of the monarchs of the air. The 
desire of the average male to acquit himself with 
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credit in the presence of those of the opposite sex is 
rarely eradicated by habitual and studied indiffer- 
ence or by forced repression. The society of Charity 
Jessop had never inspired a yearning for demonstra^ 
tion or display. The dormant faculty was awaiting 
its opportunity, and, as father and I walked up the 
wharf and left the old man and his granddaughter 
standing together, I was seized with the passionate 
desire to do something or say something calculated 
to arouse the admiration and elicit the praise of my 
new acquaintance. Leaving me at the office door, 
father said as he turned to enter : — 

" Wait here a moment, and then we will go and 
get the carriage." 

Father was the possessor of a mare, handsome 
and high-spirited, accustomed to his voice and com- 
paratively docile when controlled by his hand ; but 
restive when under the direction of others. She 
was kept in a little shed only a short distance up 
the street, and never in my life had I been allowed 
to take her from the place and drive her to the 
office. The sudden determination to make the effort 
was begotten by a double motive, — the desire to 
render the service which father had just declared I 
was almost old enough to perform, and the irrepres- 
sible longing to impress Melicent Frenly with a 
sense of my daring and importance. I walked has- 
tily up the street and at last stood behind the old- 
fashioned, commodious buggy now undecided whether 
to await father's arrival or to make the venture. In 
the former event we should drive directly home; 
and I should be deprived of another glance of Meli- 
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cent's eyes. I entered and took hold of the halter, 
now thoroughly committed to the original plan. 
The high-strung creature, liberated from the halter, 
backed with amazing celerity, and, once in the street, 
tossed her head in defiance and fiercely pawed the 
ground. The reins fell from the hook to the dasher, 
and I, confident that I could recover them, leaped 
into the carriage with all the agility I could com- 
mand. But it was too late. The impatient animal 
sprang forward in an instant, the reins fell over the 
dasher just as I was about to grasp them, and I was 
carried down the street with the rapidity of the 
wind. It is curious how, in the moment of peril, 
even when death seems impending, the mind looks 
forward to consequences. There is no time for log- 
ical reflection ; the very apprehension of death begets 
a hope of deliverance. So, while in the intelisity of 
my terror, I felt that in a moment all would be over, 
I kept repeating to myself, " What will father 
say? " As we sped by the office in the direction of 
the wharf I was conscious that father was standing 
at the door. It was probable that a collision with 
some of the many obstacles before us would be the 
terrible ending ; it was possible that we might clear 
them all and be precipitated into the water. Either 
result might be fatal. I remember that I had sense 
enough left to wish the former. The preference 
was gratified, but the shock was less severe than I 
had anticipated. Several of the men, seeing my peril, 
rushed forward, and the animal, influenced by their 
determined attitude and apparently aware that the 
piles of merchandise would impede her progress. 
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partially checked her speed. However, the carriage 
struck with considerable force a huge cask which 
was set on end, and jumping I struck the ground 
without much violence. Strong arms grasped the 
bridle, and both boy and mare were safe. 

My terror ceased with the escape. In dread, anx- 
iety, and shame, I repeated again the awful question, 
" What will father say ? " He had never punished me 
in his life, but never before had I taken such liberty 
with his property. He could not charge me with 
disobedience. Would he discern and appreciate the 
desire to serve and gratify him ? On the other hand, 
would he elicit by rigorous questioning a confession 
of the incitement inspired by the presence of my 
fair companion ? A few years after, I read for the 
first time that ode of Horace in which he commends 
the man who is unshaken by calamity or disturbed 
by grief. In serenity of aspect and in apparent 
freedom from excitement and mental distress, my 
father seemed to answer the description of the Ro- 
man bard. Slowly and deliberately he approached 
the scene of the disaster. To his credit be it said 
that he would have quickened his pace had I re- 
ceived apparent injury or been still in peril. I 
think he understood and pitied my embarrassment 
and regret. 

" Hiram," he said, " I trust thee is grateful for thy 
deliverance ; it was truly providential. Go to Brown- 
ing's stable and ask them to send for the mare. It 
will not do to drive her home now. I will meet 
thee in a few moments at the stable, and we will hire 
a horse and carriage for the night." 
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Touched by his kindness, subdued by his sympa- 
thetic air, I turned to go up the wharf and was con- 
fronted by Oliver Frenly and his granddaughter. 
My eyes timidly sought those of the old man. I ex- 
pected a look of disapproval, and, perhaps, a word of 
reproof. I was unprepared for the expression of 
malignity I beheld and the unkind words I heard. 
The huge eyebrows seemed to lift, as a tarantula 
pushes up the skillfully constructed covering of its 
home, and disclosed cold, glittering eyes. The nose 
seemed longer, and the face thinner than ever. 
The head was bent forward, and the whole air and 
attitude were those of a man about to engage in an 
altercation. Half muttering to himself and half ad- 
dressing me he said : — 

"What on airth is the matter with the boy? If 
I had a son like that I 'd thrash him within an inch 
of his life." 

I fancied that his hostility was due to a dislike of 
boys. It was, however, merely begotten by his dis- 
pleasure at the destruction of property caused by my 
reckless experiment. I must have been deathly pale 
after my terrible adventure ; but now I felt the hot 
blood rush into my cheeks. Kestrained by a feeling 
of shame, I had not dared meet the glance of Meli- 
cent Frenly. Now I was thoroughly aroused and 
felt indifferent to criticism or blame. The words 
of her grandfather were the unkindest I had ever 
heard. All her sympathy waS doubtless with him. 
But to my surprise she endeavored to release her 
hand from her grandfather's grasp. She turned 
upon him a look of reproach ; and then, as her eyes 
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met mine, they filled with tears. I knew now that 
she pitied me ; and, as I tnmed to go, she said, in a 
low tone of indescribable sweetness : — 

"Good-by, Hiram." 

When George Fox and his coadjutors formulated 
their faith, they adopted rigid rules as to the use 
of language and the conduct of life. " Thee " and 
" thou '' were employed because of their grammati- 
cal correctness, and the names of the month and the 
days of the week were repudiated because of their 
objectionable derivation from heathen sources, and 
" first month," " second month," " first day," " sec- 
ond day," etc. were used in their place. What 
particular words they regarded as suitable for salu- 
tation I cannot say, but this I know, that Quakers 
invariably, in leave-taking, say "farewell" and not 
" good-by." The latter term was never heard in our 
home. Indeed, previously to the time of which I 
am writing, I had only heard it occasionally among 
my friends at school. Charming as is the tone in 
which the Quaker says " farewell," repeating with it 
the Christian name of the party addressed, it had 
hitherto seemed to me to lack the vivacity of the 
worldly "good-by." Several years were to elapse 
before I was to speak to Melicent again. How 
often the memory of her tearful eyes was to soothe 
me in the hour of trouble and perplexity ! How 
often I was to fancy I could hear the parting words, 

"Good-by, Hiram I" 



CHAPTER III. 

OUB FAMILT. 

Nothing occurred as we rode home to disturb my 
father's tranquiUity. No reference was made to my 
late adventure. Mother was accustomed to locate 
her easy chair by the front window in the sitting- 
room, where, when seated in it in the late afternoon, 
she could see father drive in through the gate. On 
this occasion she evidently noticed the strange horee 
and carriage, for she made a pointed allusion at the 
table. I had been anticipating with forebodings the 
announcement. I disliked the thought of disturbing 
the serenity of my mother and grandmother, and I 
still harbored a feeling of shame and regret. My 
father displayed his customary tact and discretion. 
He narrated the scene he had witnessed with an en- 
tire absence of that animation and demonstration 
which usually accompany descriptive recitals. His 
listeners evidently did not fully comprehend how 
miraculous was the escape. My heart bubbled over 
with gratitude when he concluded by saying : — 

^^ After all, I don't know as Hiram was to blame. 
Just before the accident I met Oliver Frenly on the 
wharf ; and, when he asked how old Hiram was, I 
said he was almost old enough to get the horse for 
me. I fear Hiram was influenced by my incautious 
remark." 
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To use language as the honest vehicle of thought 
is a beautiful, though uncommon trait. In trade 
the purchaser decries the wares which the vendor 
extols ; in the society of his friends man embellishes 
ineidents and anecdotes in order to interest and. 
please. A rigid training, supplemented by many 
years of abstinence from popular distractions, had 
checked imaginative tendencies and intensified my 
father's sobriety and indifference to the world. The 
imagination has been called the kingly faculty, and 
its cultivation has been commended by thoughtful 
men in every age. It may be said that a life, whose 
impressions, events, and incidents are narrated, if at 
all, only in terse and unadorned language, deadens 
the imaginative susceptibilities, and leads to intel- 
lectual narrowness, and thence to intolerance and 
prejudice. This was perhaps true of grandmother, 
partially true of father, but not at all true of mother. 
I shall refer to mother and grandmother on a later 
page. If my father was deficient in the creative 
power, he possessed trained and accurate percep- 
tions. His moral discernment was as much the fruit 
of his nature as is the mature apple the product of 
the tree. This great faculty, fortified by the ex- 
perience of alternate success and reverse in his early 
years, enabled him to comprehend the purposes of 
others. Influenced by this very experience, and 
guided in his labors by a slow but accurate judg- 
ment, he subjected thought, purpose, business, life, 
to the discipline of regularity. The truth is, he 
was simply dominated by common sense; but the 
people said he was a man of great prevision. At 
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this period of his life he was at his financial pinna- 
cle. Resolute and self-contained, he experienced no 
elation from success ; and, in the misfortunes which 
were to come to him, he was to lose none of his 
equipoise and self-restraint. It is said that during 
his business career he never discharged but one 
man. I often saw him in trying situations, but I 
never witnessed severity of temper. Only once in 
my life did I see him under excitement, and I was 
the innocent author of the mischief. But the inci- 
dent must be reserved. 

A story was often told of a practical manifesta- 
tion of my father's calmness, when most men would 
have shown feeling if not resentment. A vessel was 
fitting at the wharf; and, as was his custom, he 
divided his time between the counting-room and the 
ship. A painter watched his opportunity to do some 
work of his own during the employer's absence. 
When father disappeared the man would produce a 
box, and begin to paint it ; and on father's return, 
warned by the friendly cry of one of the men, he 
would put it away again in the place of conceal- 
ment. Day was waning and the men showed signs 
of fatigue. The watchman ceased to be vigilant. 
Suddenly, the artful painter was confronted by 
Caleb Wellworthy. There was neither remonstrance 
nor censure. He only said in a calm tone : ^^ I pre- 
fer to have thee paint that box at home during thy 
leisure hours." The men laughed ; the man seemed 
ashamed, and the offense was never repeated. 

My father's personal appearance was noticeable. 
He was a little below the average size, but was dig- 
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nified and erect. The expression of his countenance 
rarely changed. He sometimes smiled but never 
laughed heartily. The features were regular, the 
face had the inclination to length, characteristic of 
the New England countenance, the complexion was 
florid, and the eyes were of a dark gray, and gave 
strangers the impression of a reserved nature. He 
spoke slowly and with decision, and he never used 
more words than were necessary to convey his mean- 
ing. I have been told that in his early years he 
wore drab, a color which he afterwards discarded 
for black. His vest was of the old-fashioned Quaker 
pattern, buttoning high, yet leaving visible a fair 
portion of an immaculate shirt bosom. Beneath the 
vest hung a plain gold watch-chain, his only oma^ 
ment. His coat rounded off, like the customary 
Quaker garment, and was called by the vulgar " a 
sled-runner " or " a shad-belly ; " the back of the 
collar was turned up, the front turned down, disclos- 
ing a couple of delicate velvet lapels ; the silk hat 
was black and adorned with a broad brim, and bis 
plain, well-made boots always presented a faultless 
appearance. It was a common remark that dust 
shrank from contact with his garments, and that the 
most inclement weather failed to affect the polish of 
his boots. 

Of my father's father I can say but little ; he died 
when I was eight years of age. He was a farmer 
in the neighboring town of Dartmouth, possessed of 
means equivalent in his day and surroundings to 
affluence. He cultivated paternal acres, as the land 
had passed from father to son for several genera- 
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tions. He was a man of robust frame, prudent and 
industrious, slow in his movements, and deliberate 
in his conclusions. He dressed in drab, and always 
went to bed at nine o'clock, was averse to having 
his picture taken, was good at a bargain yet igno- 
rant of the corruptions of man, prized the advan- 
tages of having an interest account in his favor, 
despised the follies of the world, abstained from 
diversions, and was firm in the belief that happiness 
is conferred only by adherence to the truth and ob- 
servance of high moral standards. ^^Let thy hu- 
mility be intense," was a favorite remark. To his 
mandates and instruction my father acknowledged 
his indebtedness, attributing to them the acquisition 
of the invaluable habits of patient industry, of fru- 
gality, and self-denial. ^^ I thought him indifferent 
to my welfare," my father once said to me, " when 
I left the homestead to seek my fortune in the city ; 
but experience vindicated his wisdom. He waited 
until I had received a mercantile training, and had 
begun business on my own account before he con- 
sented to assist me. He never extolled my successes, 
nor testified his pleasure by word or act. I had some 
severe reverses in my early years, but I triumphed 
in the end, thanks to his moderate encouragement 
and help." Of my paternal grandmother I can also 
say but little as I was an infant when she died ; but 
I have heard abundant testimony to her gentle dis- 
position and superior womanhood. The allusion to 
her memory always invoked from my father a fervid 
tribute blended with veneration. " She was much 
like thy own dear mother," he once said in an ex- 
pressive tone. 
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I have already indicated the salient features of 
my mother's character, but a more particular por- 
trayal is demanded. She was below the average 
height of women, graceful in action but undemon- 
strative, punctilious in the observance of methods 
which contribute to neatness of attire, disinclined to 
resort to hasty inferences, and possessed of a gentle- 
ness of manner particularly attractive to those who 
were not familiar with the habits of Friends. She 
had a soft, melodious voice, and its modulations 
added greatly to the charm of her presence and 
conversation. She was an exemplary housewife. 
Everything indicated the prevalence of order. The 
servants were few, hence her duties were laborious ; 
but I have no recollection of delayed dinners, unpal- 
atable food, untidy rooms, and unseemly haste. In 
the contemplation of this picture, fancy a perpetual 
harmony of relation between man and wife — no 
words but words of kindness, anticipation of one 
another's wishes, continual forbearance and self-sac- 
rifice, readiness to lighten one another's burdens. I 
have no remembrance of my boyhood more pleasant 
than that of the association of my father and mother 
in the evening after rising from the supper table. 
In the summer they walked down the lawn, or 
strolled through the garden, stopping at the favorite 
flower-beds, while grandmother remained on the 
piazza, engaged in work. In winter they gathered 
in the sitting-room, a cheerful chamber, made addi- 
tionally attractive by the wood- fire, of which father 
regarded himself the especial guardian. Mother 
always occupied her favorite chair. Grrandmother 
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never indicated a preference. '^I trust I never 
shall become accustomed to any one chair," she said. 
This observation was not intended as a rebuke to 
mother ; it was merely the expression of the demo- 
cratic religious principle to which grandmother 
endeavored to adhere in every life-action and duty. 
Father was wont to read aloud from the evening 
paper, omitting sensational articles. An occasional 
remark from grandmother would indicate that she 
had some scruples about listening to intelligence of 
the doings of the world, but she never left the room. 
Father's fondness for the wood-fire was shown by 
the care with which he replenished it and the delight 
he experienced in lingering over it. " It recalls my 
boyhood, Hiram," he would say. Once during the 
evening he was wont to stand by mother with his hand 
upon the back of her chair ; his sober face would re- 
lax, and he would ask her about her work or ex- 
change words upon some theme of mutual interest. 
The beauty of her voice was enhanced by her respon- 
sive smile. This communing, this interchange of 
feeling in the moment when care and the thought of 
care were banished exemplified the devotion of two 
unselfish lives. Happiness like that of my father 
and mother may be called superlative in that it 
springs from the fountain of content. This internal 
resource is rarely disturbed by calamity or reverse ; 
it keeps the heart fresh and vigorous, while the hearts 
of the grasping and the ambitious wither and decay. 
The men and women of fashion commend the beauti- 
ful lives of John and Ursula Halifax as described in 
the touching fiction ; they despise and shrink from 
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oontact with men and women whose mutual affection 
and considerate forbearance rival the pure living of 
the imaginary characters of the novelist. 

The foregoing description of my mother's charac- 
ter leaves something to be desired. A nature never 
embittered by disappointment, but purified and 
sweetened by consistent living, exhibits at times by 
spontaneous utterance or action the evidence of an 
absorbing taste. From girlhood my mother had 
cultivated a love of poetry. She knew only the 
standard poets; she made no attempt at critical 
analysis; she preferred didactic and descriptive 
verse, and she was accustomed to repeat in my pres- 
ence with feeling and expression appropriate selec- 
tions from her favorite volumes. Her feelings 
found vent in poetry as the feelings of so many find 
vent in song. Grrandmother, on the other hand, 
deprecated the excessive cultivation of refined tastes. 
She was something of a quietist. It was, in her 
judgment, inconsistent with a retired life to have 
recourse to that which was suggestive of the world. 
But she recognized exceptions to the rule. Poetry 
whose tone was serious and melancholy merited study 
and attention, and she sometimes quoted a few lines 
of suck verse to illustrate the subject of inquiry or 
discussion. The other exception was Whittier, all 
of whose verses grandmother admired and extolled, 
both for their intrinsic beauty and merit, and be- 
cause Whittier was a Friend. In Whittier she and 
mother had a bond of sympathy ; they knew many 
of his poems by heart. 

It is far from my purpose to convey the idea that 
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grandmother was a disagreeable companion or a 
discontented railer at the world. It is a pleasure 
and a duty to emphasize the enjoyment and profit 
derived from her society and counsel. Expostula- 
tion was generally without bitterness ; and the 
abruptness of an occasional remark was often 
relieved by a certain gentleness of tone, and never 
intensified by attitude or gesture. Sometimes her 
remarks had a touch of humor, natural and sponta- 
neous humor, as she disapproved levity. For exam- 
ple, some one once asked her why Friends' meeting- 
houses were without steeples and bells. ^^ Friends 
need no reminders of the hour of worship. Their 
sense of duty does not require the prompting of a 
bell," was the reply. She sometimes drew distinc- 
tions and inferences and explained away inconsistent 
acts or positions with a readiness truly amusing. 
We were going in the railway train, in the month 
preceding that in which our story begins, to attend 
the "Yearly Meeting" at Newport, called by the 
world's people " June Meeting." The occupants of 
the car were mostly Friends, and among them was 
Bathsheba Leddingwell, a minister of the Society, 
who was universally esteemed for her pure life and 
good works. She seemed to my young mind the 
embodiment of goodness and truth. I fancied her 
thoughts so fixed upon spiritual things that she was 
incapable of worldly apprehensions and fears. As 
we approached a station the train checked its speed, 
and then came to a stand so suddenly that we were 
nearly thrown from our seats. All the passengers 
were disturbed, and Bathsheba screamed. After it 
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was ascertained that no injury was done and the 
train proceeded, I asked grandmother, with whom I 
was seated, why so good a woman as Bathsheba 
Leddingwell should scream. For a moment grand- 
mother was at a loss for an answer, and then, in a 
quiet tone and with perfect composure answered: 
** / think she screamed because she was troubled for 
others.^^ 

Grandmother had an extensive acquaintance with 
the writings of Friends. While she was familiar 
with Barclay's " Apology," she was not so partial to 
controversial works as to those which merely ex- 
pound the doctrines of the Society. She was a 
firm believer in the ^ inner light," and she knew the 
New England Discipline almost by heart. Nor was 
she indifferent to bic^raphies and miscellaneous 
writings descriptive of the labors of Friends. How 
she loved to dwell upon and commend the zealous 
ministrations of Elizabeth Fry ! She was familiar 
with that remai'kable life from the experiment in 
Newgate Prison to the fulfillment of the mission 
which so beautifully supplemented the labors of 
John Howard. But there was one book whose cov- 
ers she never opened and whose pages she never 
perused save when the spirit willed. It was the 
Bible. The reverence of the old -school Quakers 
was a beautiful trait. To them the very name of 
the Deity suggested something of awe. We are not 
to believe that their God was one far away and 
indifferent to the supplications of His children, and 
that they had no faith in and placed no reliance upon 
a loving Saviour. The bestowal of every gift was 
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from the Lord ; the acknowledgment of EKs bonnty 
and goodness was a solemn obligation ; His written 
word was to be read and studied with the same rev- 
erential feeling with which one would listen to His 
voice. I have seen grandmother read the Bible on 
several successive days, carefully weighing each 
word ; and then I have seen her put it away and not 
take it from its place for a week. I fear that the 
practice of so many of reading a chapter each day 
of the year would have seemed to her sacrilege. 
And did she derive profit from these fitful readings? 
When the spirit called she loved to turn to and lin- 
ger over the passages which afford solace, quicken 
hope, and breathe a true spirit of devotion and piety. 
In recognition of the great goodness of her Maker, 
well could she have said in the language of the 
psalmist, " Thy gentleness hath made me great." 

I have already commented upon the liberal ten- 
dencies of mother and the less advanced views of 
grandmother. I have described the differences in 
their attire. One other difference should be noted. 
A characteristic feature of the dress of Quaker 
women is the bonnet. This odd-looking head-dress 
was long cherished as the legacy of a former age. 
It is now disappearing, or is, more properly speak- 
ing, becoming merged in a kind of compromise be- 
tween its former self and the bonnet of the day. 
Grandmother's bonnet was of the old pattern, long 
and of a melancholy drab ; mother's was shorter and 
of a more attractive shade; grandmother's fitted 
close to the head in front ; mother's ascended at a 
slight angle and was more graceful and becoming; 
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grandmother's had small drab ribbons which she 
tied under the chin, without regard to appearance ; 
mother's had larger ones which she gathered in a 
graceful knot; grandmother's had a crown with 
large unattractive plaits; mother's had one with 
smaller plaits, arranged with a view to symmetry 
and grace. 

" Ah 1 Deborah," I once heard grandmother say, 
^* the vanity of a worldly woman is the head. The 
imitation of the bonnet of the world will be fol- 
lowed by the adoption of its pernicious practices." 

Uncle Silas Wellworthy was a study. As I grew 
up and began to make comparisons I wondered 
what Uncle Silas was for. Father was prompt and 
active; Uncle Silas was alternately indolent and 
busy. He was employed in the office as assistant 
bookkeeper, but his knowledge of the business was 
limited, and he seemed incapable of consecutive 
employment. While father was not exacting, he 
always required persistence and fidelity in those 
under him ; but he favored Uncle Silas. Why was 
he so patient with and partial to him? Was his 
indulgence due to the mere affection for a much 
younger brother ? This was hardly the explanation, 
as his clemency was blended with a kind of consid- 
erate pity. Was Uncle Silas below mediocrity? 
This seemed a more reasonable though an unpleas- 
ant conclusion. A similar clemency characterized 
the treatment he received from mother and grand- 
mother. When he declared in the 'morning, as he 
was frequently wont to do, that he was indisposed 
and would not go to the office, there was always a 
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ready concurrence on the part of all. Though wUl- 
ing and amiable he was at times inclined to melan- 
choly. He took a great interest in the Society, and 
partly " made the appearance of a Friend," as his 
coat slightly suggested the " sled - runner " curve. 
He read Friends' books, and was always pleased 
when the opportunity was presented to drive visiting 
Friends to the various meeting-houses in the adjoin- 
ing country — Fairhaven, Long Plain, Dartmouth, 
and Westport. Despite Uncle Silas's deep interest 
in the Society, an intuitive feeling led me to regard 
him in a light different from that in which I re- 
garded my parents and grandmother. It seemed as 
if something were needed to make him a real 
Friend. I always used " you " in addressing him, 
while I always addressed them in the plain lan- 
guage, "thee" and "thou." In former times a 
Quaker child was never permitted to employ the 
worldly " you." Afterwards the use of " thee " and 
" thou " by the young in many Quaker famUies was 
confined to conversation with the older people and 
the more rigid of the sect. I have heard those not 
Friends wonder at the facility with which Quaker 
children would pass from the one word to the other 
without ever making a mistake. How grandmother 
regretted the innovation and longed for a return of 
the good old days. 

I think I had the perceptions of the average boy, 
and the information gained from their exercise was 
greatly augmented by remarks overheard and under- 
stood, and by inferences drawn from remarks over- 
heard but not fully understood. So as a boy I 
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came to know that Uncle Silas bad been a brigbt 
and promising lad, but that something in early man- 
hood had blighted his life. He had taken to the 
world, had dressed and acted like the generality of 
men, had renounced the simple habits of Friends, 
and then had come back to his people with a peni- 
tent heart and a shattered intellect. Father and 
ynele Silas had a sister. She was a year younger 
than Uncle Silas and died in early womanhood. 
She too, I casually learned, had been dazzled by 
worldly sights and had succumbed to worldly de- 
sires. Uncle Silas openly declared hostility to the 
faith, but Susan's home surroundings made an 
avowal impolitic and impracticable. Susan hap- 
pened to make the acquaintance of an amiable 
young woman of the world who resided in New 
Bedford. Disturbed by a comparison of her own 
lot with that of her companion, Susan concluded to 
adopt in secret the fashions of the world. So she 
purchased a gay looking bonnet and some ribbons 
which she kept at the house of her friend. It was 
her custom, when in the city, to don the bonnet and 
decorate her plain garments with the ribbons, and 
then, on leaving the city again for her home in 
Dartmouth, to put them aside until her return. 
But the deception was discovered; persuasion and 
entreaty were employed. So back Susan came to 
the fold and soon after died. 

Uncle Silas and I entertained for one another a 
deep affection ; and yet, as observed, I did not ex- 
actly understand him. He always took my side, ad- 
vocating the adoption of any course which was likely 
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to liberalize and improve me. He sometimes called 
himself an advanced Friend. I fancy that he read 
novels, because, as I look back on those early days, 
I remember that he sometimes expressed himself as 
if he were familiar with the best works of fiction ; 
but novels were forbidden, and were never seen in 
the house* In the presence of Friends who visited 
us he was demure and passive, sometimes joining in 
the conversation in a moderate way and even quot- 
ing from the writings of Friends, in most of which 
he was well versed and of which he seemed to be 
fond. Poor Uncle Silas 1 I remember entering the 
room one day when mother and grandmother were 
engaged in conversation, and I remember the latter 
asking mother, before they were aware of my pres- 
ence, in an earnest tone which had something omin- 
ous about it : — 

^^ Deborah, I want to ask thee a question. Is 
Silas a hypocrite ? " 

Of myself I have little to say. These pages are 
intended partly as an autobiographical record. As 
the only surviving child of my parents, I must neces- 
sarily place myself in the foreground, but I shall 
endeavor not to make undue allusion to my personal 
feelings and humble endeavors. I am to tell the 
story of our quiet, simple home, of our financial re- 
verse and distress, of our sorrow and disappoint- 
ment ; but I am not to omit allusion to the happiness 
bestowed, I believe, by the Unseen as a reward for 
the beautiful lives of my father and mother and 
grandmother. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without referring 
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to the little sister wbom we lost. I have said that I 
was the last of five children. Three died before I 
was born, and the fourth, my twin sister, died when 
we were seven years of age. Quakerism teaches 
resignation, and the rejection of all solace which is 
not tempered by obedience to Divine will. I have 
seen a consistent Quaker mother bury the child she 
loved with a face bearing only a slight trace of sor- 
row, and with a fortitude as sublime as that of which 
we read in heroic times. I remember well that 
when little Hannah died, gloom settled over our 
home. Submission was spoken of as a duty, but 
difficult indeed was compliance. I know that my 
mother grieved in secret over the loss of her little 
daughter, because I found her many times in tears, 
and grandmother, too, failed to conceal completely 
the suffering of her heart. To my great surprise 
she took me in her lap on the evening of the day of 
the funeral, and gave vent to her sorrow with a 
flood of tears. She extolled the lovely traits of my 
dead sister and bade me be good like her, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that I was the only child left. My 
grandmother's deportment was in strange contrast 
with that which she was wont to commend, and I 
have no recollection of a repetition of the act. It 
was rarely indeed in after years that she even kissed 
me. That my mother never fully recovered from 
her loss is shown by the following incident. Ten 
years after, when I was seventeen years of age, a 
clergyman visited us in our home. I think he was 
the only one of his profession that ever crossed the 
threshold. Father made his acquaintance acciden- 
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tally, and, in recognition of some service, invited him 
to the house. The air of quiet afforded rest and 
comfort, and he seemed charmed with what he saw 
and heard. He was gentle and considerate and even 
won the confidence of grandmother. There was 
upon the wall a picture of little Hannah, in which 
she was represented in plain Quaker garb, and in a 
natural and attractive attitude. It was a truthful 
likeness and was a constant comfort to mother. 

^^May I ask whose picture that is?" said the 
clergyman gazing at it with an air of interest. 

" It is the picture of my little girl whom we lost 
many years ago," was the answer. 

To our astonishment the declaration was followed 
by a passionate outburst of tears. It was a moment 
before grandmother recovered from her surprise. 
Then turning upon her daughter with an angularity 
of person and with a rigidity of expression, unlike 
anything I had ever seen in her and apparently in- 
duced by her abhorrence at this performance in the 
presence of a stranger, she exclaimed in a tone no- 
ticeable for its command : — 

" Deborah 1" 

In an instant the tears were dried and the coun- 
tenance resumed its expression of serenity. Many 
years after the cler^man told me that the exhibi- 
tion was the most novel he had ever witnessed, ac- 
customed, as he was, in the homes which he visited, 
to curious demonstrations of grief. Never had he 
seen such a remarkable instance of sudden self-con- 
trol. 

I rarely think of my little sister without recalling 
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the solicitude of grandmother upon the matter of 
both instruction and pastimes as bearing upon our 
moral improvement. I learned in after life, that with 
the development of our infant intelligence the pro- 
priety of teaching diverting stories was warmly dis- 
cussed. Fables were condemned and improbable 
tales met with little favor. Mother, however, advo- 
cated the purchase of ^^ Mother Groose ; '^ and grand- 
mother, who had never read the rhymes or heard 
them repeated, volunteered to scrutinize and pass 
judgment upon them. The judgment was adverse. 
It would never do to teach a child that which was 
senseless and impossible. But mother apprehended 
no danger to a child's morals from the mere repeti- 
tion of what she regarded as harmless anecdotes 
and stories. So a compromise was effected. The 
language was to be changed so as to be consistent 
with the truth. For example, grandmother strongly 
disapproved of — 

"Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little boy laughed to see snch a craft. 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.'' 

The corrected version, which we were taught, was 
as follows : — 

"Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 
The cow looked np at the moon. 
The little dog barked to see the sport, 
And the dish laid down by the spoon." 

Had Hannah lived how different might have been 
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our home! Perhaps she would have continued a 
plain, demure Quakeress, indifferent to those worldly 
influences which seemed so grand and mysterious to 
her youthful imagination. Perhaps she would have 
become an elder in the meeting, and would have 
been known far and near as one who could not be 
shaken by religious upheavals and disturbances. 
But a reflection upon the young Quakeresses of to- 
day leads to a different conclusion. I fancy that 
her perceptive faculties would have been quickened 
at an early age, that the instruction of grandmother 
would have proved of little effect, that simple attire 
would have been put aside for more attractive garb, 
that the coveted piano would have been obtained ; in 
fine, that her ways would have been the ways of the 
world; and I doubt if our home would have lost 
its tranquillity, or the peaceful lives of father and 
mother and grandmother would have been much 
disturbed in the end. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MEETIKQ. 

The day succeeding tbat apon which the accident 
occurred dawned beautif tdly. It was Sunday, or, in 
the language of our people, " First day." We rose 
as usual in good season, as it was thought unbecom- 
ing, if not irreverent, to suffer sloth or slumber to 
absorb the precious moments of the Sabbath morn- 
ing. At breakfast father remarked : — 

^^Thee remembers Ezra Fielding, who was at 
Yearly Meeting, Deborah? Well, he is to be with 
us at meeting to-day. Shall we ask him to dinner 
and to remain with us for a few days ? " 

There was a ready assent, and the subject was 
dropped. It seems that Ezra's " Gospel services " 
had been acceptable to many of the Friends present 
at the Yearly Meeting in June, although a few were 
displeased with his demonstrative actions and ap- 
peals to the emotional nature. It proved that all he 
wanted was latitude and indulgence ; and we little 
fancied that our own meeting and the meetings of 
the adjoining country were to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit those powers whose exercise is so 
well calculated to arouse religious enthusiasm and 
excitement. It was the custom in former days, when 
the Society was vigorous and powerful, for the well- 
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to-do members to entertain in their homes visiting 
ministers so long as the latter deemed it advisable 
to prosecute their religious labors in the locality. 
Itinerants, therefore, were always sure of a welcome 
and hospitality, and Friends rested in the consoling 
assurance that religion was maintained and the Gos- 
pel preached upon the true principles of Christian 
democracy. These itinerants, both men and women, 
generally came from various parts of New England, 
New York and the West, each equipped with a 
briefly worded document called a ^^ minute,'^ which 
was issued by the home meeting to apprise those to 
whom it was addressed that that meeting was in 
sympathy with the bearer, and that he or she was en- 
titled to credence and support. The itinerant of the 
old school was a stereotyped individual but not des- 
titute of sincefity and earnestness. Both men and 
women (for women were recognized in the church 
equally with men) were wont to preach without 
much exuberance of animation, save when they gave 
vent to slowly-aroused emotions by raising the voice 
to a very high pitch. At the table and the fireside 
they were sober companions, but to their credit be 
it said that they indulged in no denunciations, but 
seemed desirous of living up to the standards which 
they set up. Strictly as the younger members of 
Quaker families were reared, they failed to repress 
occasional ebullitions, and sometimes liberties were 
taken and pranks played greatly to the detriment of 
the itinerants' broad-brimmed hats and plain-looking 
overcoats. These good old men and women often 
^* visited families ; " that is, held religious meetings 
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in our homes. It seemed to me upon these occasions 
that their very nearness imparted an oppressive 
solemnity. And yet at times their ministrations 
were not without tenderness ; excellent counsel was 
given and cheering words were said. Now, however, 
we were approaching the transition period. There 
was a noticeable increase of vehemence in some of 
the discourses and it was plain that many were dis- 
pleased with the inaction and conservatism of the 
"old-fashioned Friend." It is my purpose in this 
narrative to avoid expressing views calculated to 
provoke discussion or beget ill-feeling. But who 
does not lament the disappearance from the streets 
of our city of the old-fashioned Quaker garments 
and hats and bonnets, and the closing of the old 
homes where peace and simple plenty reigned so 
long? And who does not regret that the very few 
who are left dress and appear like the people of the 
world, and only show allegiance to the faith by cher- 
ishing a secret love for the traditions and by-gone 
practices of the sect ? Ezra Fielding dressed plainly 
but he had little in common with old-school Friends. 
We drove into the city to meeting — father, 
mother, and grandmother in the carry-all, and Uncle 
Silas and I in the wagon. The meeting-house on 
Spring Street has not changed materially during the 
last twenty-five years. It is still the drab-colored 
building of old, with the spaces on either side and 
the antique carriage sheds in the rear. Now, as 
then, the women enter by their own door and the 
men by theirs, and these two doors are still ap- 
proached by identical stone steps protected by iden- 
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tical iron railings. After leaving our horse and 
wagon in the shed Uncle Silas and I came round to 
the front of the building, and exchanged a few re- 
marks with some of the old Friends who were about 
to enter. A nicely dressed boy, whom I knew, 
passed by on his way to a more elegant house of 
worship. How I envied the little fellow his sup- 
posed superior privilege! In the light of many 
years' experience how gladly would I go back to 
that Sabbath morning and listen to the kind in- 
quiries of those good old men : ^^ How does thee do, 
Hiram ? " ^^ I hope thee is well, my son, and how 
are you all at home ? '^ ^^ I am glad to see thee so 
punctual, Hiram. Punctuality is a virtue ; it should 
be thy constant endeavor to be always on time, es- 
peciaUy on the Sabbath." 

The interior of the meeting-house has also changed 
but little in the last twenty-five years. Its walls 
are still undressed and its furnishings are still sim- 
ple. Innovation has wrought great changes in 
Friends' meeting-houses in other parts of the conn- 
try, but the Quakers of New England adhere to the 
simple practices of their predecessors. The interior 
is divided into two parts, separated during the week- 
day or business meetings by what are called in the 
language of the Quakers " shutters." These great 
doors are lowered or " let down " after the prelimi- 
nary religious service on week-days ; and then the 
women transact their business on their side of the 
house and the men on theirs, and, as occasion de- 
mands, send messengers to the respective sides. 
When these great shutters are pendent during the 
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service on the Sabbath, for example, there is only a 
slight line of demarcation between the two sides; 
but to a stranger the separation of the sexes is 
noticeable and seems peculiar. These two sides are 
identical, and at the end of the room opposite to that 
by which one enters are the three raised seats, the 
farthest and uppermost of which is called the ^^ high- 
seat." The occupants of these seats face the con- 
gregation ; they are the authorities in the church — 
the ministers, elders, and overseers. 

Few religious organizations surpass the Society of 
Friends in practical autonomy. The machinery is 
neither extensive nor complicated, but is so con- 
ducted as to avoid the unnecessary consumption of 
time and to subserve the ends of religious well-being. 
Freedom of discussion and individual action are 
both recognized and encouraged. Without enlarg- 
ing upon the purposes and scope of the ** Yearly," 
" Quarterly," " Monthly " and " Preparative " meet- 
ings, all of which are held on week-days, let me 
observe that the recollections of early childhood are 
associated with my first experience in one of these 
week-day meetings. I can just remember that after 
the religious exercises were over an elderly Friend 
retired, and soon the noise of moving ropes was 
heard somewhat resembling the noise caused by the 
action of the cordage of a ship. Down came the 
shutters slowly and with a precision in perfect har- 
mony with the place and occasion. The prospect 
of separation from my mother, who was on the 
women's side, caused some trepidation, but the nov- 
elty of the surroundings soon dispelled it. A dig- 
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nified Friend advanced to the second ^^ rising seat " 
and a table was improvised by lifting a swinging 
board to a horizontal position and placing beneath it 
two supports resembling the legs of a table. Kecords 
were then produced and business was begun. The 
proceedings were mostly formal, but just before the 
close of the meeting a discussion began. There was 
a general participation, but there was no excitement 
or discord ; and, as is customary with Quakers, no 
vote was taken. During a brief silence the clerk for- 
mulated the apparent sentiment of the meeting, and 
then read the entry for approval. From all parts of 
the house came expressions of assent in the set phrase, 
*' Satisfactory to me." The words were so quickly 
spoken and in such a suggestive tone that I mistook 
their meaning. As my father led me from the house 
at the close, I burst into tears. So intense was my 
grief that it was some time before I could communi- 
cate its cause. At last I was able to announce that 
I understood them to say, " Sassa&as for me " ; and 
I was grieved that my claim to a share of the edible 
was totally ignored. 

I may be pardoned if I make brief reference to 
the creditable position held for so many years by the 
Society of Friends. That Society has been the ob- 
ject of both encomium and calumny. The protest 
of its members in early days against established law 
and usage may have justified certain opposition di- 
rected against it by authorized power ; but, for the 
last century none will say that the Quaker has been 
other than the aUy of good government, the pro- 
moter of harmony and peace, and a benefactor to 
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mankind. Macaulay has questioned the propriety 
of the intimacy of William Penn and James II., and 
other writers of eminence have denounced a faith 
which requires an almost literal interpretation of 
Scripture and the practical adherence to rules of 
living that are not without elements of stoicism. 
But eulogists are not wanting. One is worthy of 
mention. In his ^^ History of the United States/' 
Bancroft expounds beautifully and at length that 
principle, that conviction, which the Quakers regard 
as the germ of all incitement to truth and rectitude 
of life, and which has borne for more than two cen- 
turies the significant name of the inneb light. 

Let us return to our narrative. The members of 
the meeting, and a few strangers who came in anti- 
cipation of a sermon from Ezi'a Fielding, entered 
slowly and took their seats. The doors and win- 
dows were open, and as silence settled over the 
congregation naught was heard but the occasional 
twitter of a bird in the large elm-tree which stands 
in the inclosure to the east of the meeting-house. 
The sleepy city gave no sound. The scene which 
Charles Lamb has made immortal was reproduced. 
There is something sweetly impressive about the 
silence of a Quaker meeting. The weary mind 
finds solace in its quietude. It lifts one above the 
trivial trials and disappointments of daily life, and 
strengthens one's moral as well as spiritual nature 
in the confidence in man which it begets. How 
sweet the assurance that one's associates have no 
personal ends to subserve in entering the house of 
prayer, but that the purpose of the greater part is 
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to seek, in the spirit of true devotion, assistance 
which shall enable them to renew the labors of life I 
No principle of exclusion is recognized by these 
simple folk. Only one charge has been laid at their 
door, and that is not sustained : that their love of 
thrift is such that they decline to receive into the 
meeting those who are poor, or who are likely to 
become poor in the immediate future. I long to 
pay a merited tribute to the lives of many of the 
men and women who were gathered in that meeting- 
house on that July morning, but I must omit it. 
Let me mention the ** peculiar traits " of a couple 
of Friends, who have long since passed away, but 
who were notable characters in the time of which 
I write. One was a wealthy merchant, who had 
reached affluence through unremitting labor and 
great privation; the other was an honest and in- 
dustrious mechanic, who had an irrepressible desire 
to shine as a herald of the truth, and who was what 
might be termed " offensively devout." The former 
was named Jabez Harth, the latter Jedediah Bor- 
man. I have been so partial in my treatment of my 
own people that I feel I am justified in narrating 
the following incidents for the reader's enlighten- 
ment. He should be informed that even among the 
Quakers there are occasional exceptions to a well- 
recognized rule. 

Jabez Harth began active life at the age of fifteen 
as errand-boy in a house engaged in the whaling 
business. At twenty-one he started with a partner, 
who was not a Friend, in the general business of 
ship stores and supplies. Methods were resorted to 
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which were pronounced by the authorities in the 
church as inconsistent with a godly life, and Jabez 
was " dealt with," as the Quakers say. His defense 
was regarded as artful and unsatisfactory. ^^My 
partner attends to that part of the business whose 
management has provoked this inquiry. I am not 
responsible for it," he said. Soon the firm took the 
agency of a ship, and before many years had passed, 
had vessels on nearly every sea. One fifth-day after- 
noon he was asked how he was to solve some problem 
relative to the fitting of a ship. ^^ Oh, I am fully 
decided," he replied. *^ I thought the matter all out 
in meeting this morning." As I remember Jabez, 
he had none of the simulation with which he had 
once been charged. Past the meridian of life, and 
still practicing in little ways the husbandry of pen- 
nies, he was generous withal, consistent, and devout, 
and a supporter of and believer in the faith of his 
people. 

Jedediah Borman was one of the few who clung to 
garments of the primitive pattern. He wore during 
the entire meeting, save when prayer was offered, 
an old-fashioned hat with an extremely broad brim. 
It was adorned with a kind of fuzz, was always 
pulled down close to the ears ; and those members 
had worn Uttle places in the brim, each of which 
resembled somewhat an inverted birdVnest. His 
clothes were drab and very plain. His form was 
bent ; his face had a kind expression, but the fea- 
tures were not remarkable. In private life he was 
upright and inoffensive ; in meeting he was persist- 
ently troublesome. He was partial to Scripture and 
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loved to quote it ; but his recitations were generally 
ill-timed and ludicrous. At last he was ^^ dealt 
with" by the overseers. "Thee must not quote 
Scripture, Jedediah," they said, "unless thee can 
quote it correctly. Thy efforts are bringing us into 
disfavor; they are even exciting merriment, and 
have been referred to in the newspaper." " I don't 
read the newspaper," was the reply. This reproof 
was administered at the close of a morning meeting. 
In the afternoon Jedediah appeared as usual, and, 
when all was quiet, rose and repeated in a loud 
clear voice, and with telling correctness, the words 
of the Psalmist, " Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm." But he soon lapsed into the 
old ways, and a second time, after a first-day morn- 
ing meeting, was forced to listen to remonstrance 
and censure. In the afternoon, to the surprise of his 
hearers, he spoke upon the futility of persecution, 
and concluded by quoting, "Oh! for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness," etc. Thoroughly aroused, the 
overseers detained him again, and upbraided him 
with quoting Shakespeare in Friends' meeting ; but 
Jedediah proved a second time their equal. "I 
did n't know that it was Shakespeare," he said. " I 
thought it was Cowper." 

At last when all had entered on the morning in 
question, the scene presented was like that of a pic- 
ture in which are portrayed lifelike but immovable 
characters. At the head of the men's meeting sat 
Ezra Fielding ; at the head of the women's, Bath- 
sheba LeddingweU. The other ministers and the 
elders and overseers seemed as demure and com- 
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posed as ever. I let my eyes wander to the women's 
side, and there sat little Charity Jessop, clad in the 
plainest garments, and resembling in appearance 
and bearing her maternal companion. Presently 
Bathsheba Leddingwell knelt in prayer. Every 
one rose, and the men uncovered their heads. A 
Quakeress never invokes the divine blessing with- 
out removing her bonnet, and Bathsheba, in the at- 
titude of devotion, with closed eyes and erect head, 
seemed on that Sabbath morning unusually attrac- 
tive and interesting. As usual, her enunciation was 
distinct and her voice well modulated. It was this 
clearness of utterance, and the entire absence of 
that intonation peculiar to the delivery of most 
Quaker ministers, that made so effectual her invo- 
cations and the presentation of religious instruction 
in her discourses. Young as I was, I distinctly re- 
member that she made appropriate acknowledgment 
of our indebtedness to Omnipotence, and expressed 
the hope that we might not be elated by prosperity, 
or allow the happy evenness of our lives to beget 
confidence in ourselves and indifference to the truth. 
As the Quakers own the prompting of the Spirit, 
no word fell from her lips indicative of the assur- 
ance on her part that the visiting Friend had a mes- 
sage to deliver. She only said, as she finished her 
supplication, " And if any feel called upon to speak, 
may their words be to our spiritual instruction and 
to thy own glory." 

After a few minutes of silence, Ezra Fielding 
rose. He weighed at least two hundred and . fifty 
pounds, and was plainly attired ; but I noticed in 
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carriage and action a contrast between him and the 
"old-fashioned Friend." The old-fashioned minis- 
ter was wont to rise with dignity and with a kind 
of hesitation almost betokening indecision. The 
announcement of the text was often preceded by a 
brief statement showing that the inspiration was of 
the occasion, and that there was no premeditation. 
This statement was generally one of the following : 
" I have remembered," or " I have been reminded," 
or " It has occurred to me since we have been sit- 
ting here." Then followed the text. The dis- 
courses were not always lucid and logical, repeti- 
tions were frequent, the deliveiy was not always 
agreeable; in fine, there seemed to be a studied 
avoidance of anything in accent and bearing which 
should betray the cultivation of the voice or the im- 
provement of the person. On the other hand evil 
only was execrated ; there were no startling declara- 
tions accompanied by dramatic attitudes, no curt 
allusions to current affairs, no reflections upon other 
denominations, no exhibitions of theological ped- 
antry. Religious lessons were inculcated, piety 
was commended, good counsel was given tempered 
by common sense, and passages of Scripture were 
inwoven fittingly and with effect. Ezra Fielding 
was one of the heralds of a new departure. He 
seemed confident and imperious as he announced 
that beautiful declaration of Isaiah, " Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters " ; a declaration 
which requires no comment or elucidation. The dis- 
course, as I now remember it, was crude and extrav- 
agant ; but at that time I was young and suscepti- 
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ble, and the fervid exhortation of the preacher stirred 
my inmost being and aroused doleful apprehensions. 
There was only a faint allusion to the fullness of the 
invitation, and to the peace and consolation enjoyed 
by those who accept it. The design seemed to be 
to warn his hearers of the dire consequences of in- 
difference. The old meeting-house fairly echoed 
vnth his sonorous tones. The perspiration rolled 
down my cheeks as if in sympathy with the great 
streams which poured down his. I had all the fore- 
boding of a criminal in apprehension of conviction 
and sentence. I fancied that the world was moving 
away from me, and a terrible doom seemed to be 
impending. I breathed a deep sigh when he fin- 
ished and sat dovni I 

In a few moments was enacted the scene of which 
Whittier has written, — 

** The elder folks shook hands at last ; 
Down seat by seat the sig^nal passed." 

The people rose, and as each moved from his place 
and met new faces the • hand - shaking continued. 
When the sidewalk was reached, the men and women 
mingled, indulged in coi^dial but dignified greetings, 
and made mutual inquiries as to families and friends. 
There I met little Charity Jessop. 

"How does thee do, Hiram?" she said. "Was 
thee pleased with the discourse ? " 

Charity asked the question with unassumed com- 
posure, and, before I could reply, answered it her- 
self with emphasis. 

" I think Friends are disregarding the old land- 
marks. Ezra Fielding preaches well, but Friends 
will not agree with all that he said." 
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This philosophical couclosion was delivered with 
all the oonfidence of a woman of mature years. 
Charity's mother called her, and father called me. 
Father had brought the carriage round from the 
shed, and mother, grandmother, and Ezra were about 
to enter. 

^^ I want thee and Silas to drive round by Daniel 
Chesterfield's house and get Ezra Fielding's valise. 
Please be quick about it We are to dine as soon 
as possible, as Ezra has an appointed meeting at 
Dartmouth this afternoon, and there is no time to 
lose." 

I acquainted Uncle Silas with the message; so 
round to Daniel Chesterfield's we rode, and called 
for and obtained a clumsy-looking valise which re- 
sembled a small sailor's chest Its reception into 
the wagon left only a limited space for our feet, 
and as I regarded the box with a feeling similar to 
that which I entertained for its owner, I dared not 
let my feet come in contact with it, and so hung 
them out of the wagon. 

** Don't be foolish," said Uncle Silas. " Thee acts 
as if thee were afraid of it It won't hurt thee." 
And he pushed his own feet up against it as if he 
thought that the box gained by the familiar contact. 

On arriving home both Silas and I were presented 
to Ezra. To Silas he was deferential ; to me, indif- 
ferent. I trembled when he shook hands with me, 
but felt better when I found that he had no desire 
to engage in conversation. As we passed out to din- 
ner I fancied that grandmother derived no pleasure 
from his society. Father and mother were cour- 
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teons but discreet, and Ezra was allowed all the lati- 
tude he desired. 

^Friends must rouse from their lethargy,'' he 
said. ^^ The man who ceases to be actiye loses his 
religious vitality. We must be up and doing, and 
labor must be performed in the day, for the night 
Cometh wherein no man can work." 

Mother's tranquil face betrayed no internal com- 
motion. She was averse to disputation, and I have 
no remembrance of her indulging in a verbal con- 
troversy ; but the occasion seemed to call for an ex- 
pression of her sentiments. With her usual sweet- 
ness of manner and in a soft tone she declared her 
acquiescence in Ezra's remarks, but ventured the 
assertion that they were susceptible of qualification. 
I never heard her speak more beautifully. She con- 
cluded by saying, — 

^^ Our own convictions coincide with the teaching 
of the Bible that we must be zealous and sincere ; 
but we should take care that our energy be not mis- 
directed. Patience and humility are virtues; and 
there is truth in the language of the poet, ^They 
also serve who only stand and wait.' " 

Ezra was sensible enough to change the conversa- 
tion. He indulged in an enumeration of the advan- 
tages possessed by his farm in western New York. 
He was grateful for the blessings he enjoyed ; he be- 
lieved that the cultivation of the soil was a noble 
employment, and he was pleased to think that farm- 
ers would largely compose the meeting to be held 
in Dartmouth that very afternoon. After dinner 
mother and grandmother announced that they pre- 
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f erred to remain at home ; hence it was decided that 
father, Ezra, Uncle Silas, and I should go together 
in the carry-all. New England is noted not only for 
its sterile soil, but for the abundance of stones which 
its fields and pastures contain. We proceeded by 
the Hathaway road, — a broad thoroughfare whose 
sides are lined with fields inclosed by substantial 
stone-walls. 

" It is marvelous," said Ezra, *^how thrifty the 
New England people are. These stone - walls, un- 
known in our part of the country, testify to the 
patient industry of the New England people. I 
notice that the little stones are as necessary in the 
construction of the walls as the larger ones ; so in 
life and religious work, all, both great and small, 
have duties to perform. I am one of the little 
stones." 

It is impossible to describe the unction and air of 
self-satisfaction which accompanied this remark ; but 
I failed to appreciate its pertinence, as I observed 
that the springs on his side of the carriage were 
bearing a great strain from the pressure of his pon- 
derous frame. We reached our destination in good 
season, and found a number of people just entering 
the meeting-house. This ancient building (recently 
removed) was located on what is known as the 
Tucker road, on the outskirts of a little village 
called Smith Mills. It was a cheerless structure, 
square, unpainted, and weather-beaten, was situated 
about fifty feet from the road, and was approached 
by an irregular walk beginning at an old-fashioned 
swinging gate. At the rear were the customary 
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carriage-slieds, and into one of these father drove, 
having first left Ezra and Uncle Silas in front with 
instructions to the latter to introduce his companion 
to the authorities in the meeting, provided they had 
not yet entered. When father and I came round to 
the front of the building we found Ezra and Uncle 
Silas in the door-way about to enter, and so followed 
them into the meeting-house. Ezra sat at the head 
of the meeting, father beside him, and Uncle Silas 
and I took seats below. The interior of this old 
structure was forbidding : primitive simplicity pre- 
vailed ; there was nothing to indicate that the paint- 
brush had ever touched the bare walls and rude 
benches, and the rough-looking floor was destitute of 
covering. All having at last entered, a few moments 
of silence ensued. Then Ezra gave out the text, 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it 
are the issues of life." He portrayed the calamities 
which follow deflection from the path of rectitude, 
and then entered upon a philippic against the world. 
In the advocacy of the adoption by Friends of meas- 
ures employed by some denominations to arouse the 
emotions and excite personal alarm, he took occasion 
to denounce what he termed the apathy and assur- 
ance of our people. Divine assistance as a means of 
subduing passion and assuaging affliction, tempered 
evenness of devotion, meekness, cheerfulness, and a 
daily walk in harmony with one's religious profes- 
sion, he neither commended nor adverted to. I 
trembled as I listened, and drew a profound sigh 
when, with wild gestures and a passionate appeal to 
his hearers, he concluded and sat down. After the 
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hand-shaking most of the hundred people or more 
who had oomposed the audience disappeared. A 
few lingered to greet the stranger, but the majority, 
I overheard father say a few days after, were not 
in accord with Ezra^s unwonted views, and disap- 
proved of his admonitions. The impression made 
upon my own mind was of a fervid but not of a last- 
ing nature. I felt better when I stepped outdoors 
and looked at the sleepy village and heard the birds 
sing in the locust-trees which grew by the road. 
But when we got into the carriage again the trepida- 
tion returned as Ezra launched out, with customary 
volubility, into a half -harangue and half -conversa- 
tional exhortation. Father was reticent, but this was 
no indication of acquiescence. Uncle Silas was 
equally reserved ; and ere the week was over he con- 
fessed to mother that he had come to the conclusion 
that he was not after all so much of an ^^ advanced 
Friend " as he had fancied himself to be. 

Ezra had appointed meetings for the next few 
days in the adjoining country ; and on the following 
morning Uncle Silas drove him to Westport, and 
left him there to pursue his labors. Towards the 
end of the week he returned and remained a night 
at the house. After supper mother, grandmother, 
and Uncle Silas stepped out on the piazza, and as 
Ezra observed to father that he desired his counsel 
on a matter of importance, they remained in the 
sitting-room. It was growing dark, and as the lamp 
had not yet been lighted, they were apparently un- 
aware of my presence. I had no wish to linger, but 
as the conversation began, I did not think it prudent 
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to disturb them by attempting to go. In referring to 
his labors Ezra said that he believed that they had 
been blessed. 

^^I must remain another fortnight to renew 
them," he said. " I tell thee, Caleb Wellworthy, I 
feel the assurance that this should be my permanent 
field. I admire the prosperity of these New Eng- 
land people; but they should also prosper in the 
good things of the spiritual world. I think I ought 
to make this my home. There are advantages here 
which my children cannot enjoy where we now live." 

My father's reputation in the city for acute obser- 
vation and discernment was deserved. In a tone 
which marked his deliberation he said, — 

"When thee first entered this house, Ezra, I 
think thee testified thy pleasure in cultivating thy 
farm in western New York, — did thee not ? " 

" Yes," was the meek answer. 

" Why has thee changed thy mind ? " 

Ezra cleared his throat, and then repeated the 
statement that he thought he could live to greater 
advantage in New England, as well as enjoy better 
opportunities for prosecuting religious work. 

" Did thee ever do anything but farming ? " 

"No." 

" What does thee propose to do here ? " 

" Farm it ; and preach a little." 

"Doesn't thee remember thy allusion last first 
day to the sterility of our New Englaud soil, and to 
the prevalence of stones in our fields and meadows?" 

"Yes." 

" How is thee going to farm it here then ? " 
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No answer. 

^* Ezra, is thy farm in New York mortgaged? '' 

**Yes,** 

"For all it is worth?" 

" I think so/' — said doubtfuUy and in a very low 
tone. 

" When thee is at home and at work consecutiyely 
can thee support thy family and pay the interest on 
the mortgage ? " 

** Yes, I can just do it." 

"Then thee must be running behind financially 
now?" 

" Perhaps so." 

" Who takes care of the place now and does the 
work?" 

"My boys." 

" How many boys has thee, and how old is the 
oldest?" 

" I haye fiye, and the oldest is fifteen." 

" How many daughters has thee, and how old is 
the oldest?" 

" I haye six, and the oldest is sixteen." 

"How old is thy wife?" 

*'Thirty.nine." 

"Ezra Fielding," said father, and the tone 
seemed unusually stem, " the language of Scripture 
may be fittingly quoted : * If any proyide not for 
his own, and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.' " 

That was Ezra's last night in our house. For a 
week or more I reflected constantly upon this 
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strange dialogue ; and the impression made by 
Ezra's sensational preaching was gradually removed. 
The respect I entertained for my father, and my ad- 
miration for his accuracy of judgment, soon led me 
to believe that his censorious disapproval of Ezra's 
proposal was eminently proper. Ezra returned to 
his farm and we never saw him again, although 
word occasionally reached us of his zealous efforts 
in other parts of the country; I had had for over 
a year the boyish idea of adopting a literary pur- 
suit for my living. After father's rigorous cross- 
examination of Ezra I half determined to give up 
the project and become a lawyer. 

Signs of disintegration were beginning to be seen. 
Henceforth two forces were to be at work, — each 
tending to innovation and to the diminution of the 
good old influence of our people. One was begot- 
ten of that purpose which, though not without sin- 
cerity, is too irregular in its action and too depend- 
ent on passion to be productive of lasting benefit. 
Its avowed object was the filling of empty benches 
and the increase of membership, — an object not 
destined to be achieved. The design of the other, 
to divert the young, and thus thin the ranks of the 
society, was positively avowed. It is of the nature 
of most abstractions to merely exist because they 
are abstractions ; they fail to excite general interest 
or gain substantial following. In grounding the 
young in the essentials of a faith which requires 
rigid living, isolation is a valuable auxiliary. For 
this reason Quakerism has always had more diffi- 
culty in holding its own in cities than in sparsely- 
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settled districts. These two forces referred to cre- 
ated, or gave rise to, two classes. Of one, Ezra 
Fielding was an average exponent ; the other was 
represented by nearly any young Quaker of the day, 
like, for example, myself. 



CHAPTER V. 

I MAKE KNOWN MY WISH. 

In September I went to the Friends' Boarding 
School at Providence, Bhode Island, and remained 
there two years. I was only an average scholar, 
more fond of reading than of study ; but I made 
some progress, and at the end of the two years was 
informed that it was deemed advisable to take me 
from school and pnt me to work. This institution 
of learning, founded early in the centuiy by the 
munificence of Moses Brown, was ably conducted, 
and was employed as a means of instructing chil- 
dren in Quaker fundamentals, and of guarding them 
against the influences of the world. The instructors 
were competent and application was enforced ; yet 
some freedom was permitted. Every other seventh- 
day (Saturday) afternoon we were allowed to go 
outside the limits of the capacious school-grounds; 
and I soon learned much of worldly usage and 
method, of which I had hitherto been so profoundly 
ignorant. The books in the school library were well 
selected ; and although Quaker volumes abounded, 
the standard English authors were included. Some 
of these I read with avidity ; and as I inherited 
from my mother some conception of the finished and 
beautiful, I began to cherish an aspiration which at 
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the outset I almost feared to indulge. The biog- 
raphy of the great taught me that, notwithstanding 
disadvantages and obstacles, men had achieved ex- 
ceptional successes in literary fields. And then to 
me there was a charm in the contemplation of fo- 
rensic efforts. What would I not give for the gift 
of penning an extraordinary composition, or of in- 
fluencing men's judgments by passionate logic? It 
was a boyish sentiment; and I knew if I gained 
parental approval I should have to coutend with un- 
friendly chances. The truth is I was troubled. I 
anticipated dissent, but I was determined to carry 
my point if I could. 

I came home at the end of the school year in the 
latter part of the sixth month (June), 1867, having 
been already notified by my father that he intended 
to put me to work. I carried a heavy heart. The 
fact was I had begun to write a little. I had put 
my thoughts more than once into inferior verse, and 
I had written a few stories, which I was foolish 
enough to believe were equal to the average of their 
kind. The question which perplexed me was how 
to make known and advocate my literary aspirations. 
Should I broach them, or wait for the favor of 
chance ? An opportunity came only a few evenings 
after I arrived. Having taken their evening walk 
down the lawn and then through the garden, father 
and mother rejoined grandmother and myself on the 
piazza just as darkness was growing intense. Father 
passed some remark about my experience at school, 
and then said : — 

" Well, Hiram, I suppose thee is ready for work 
now." 
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**Yes, I am ready if thee desires it, bnt I feel 
that I would like to remain in school a little 
longer." 

^^When a man chooses business as his occupa- 
tion it is better for him not to remain too long in 
school." 

*'' But I don't choose business as an occupation." 

This declaration as I write it seems abrupt and 
discourteous; it was uttered, however, in a trem- 
bling tone and with marked hesitation. There was 
a profound silence. Soon father said, — 

" Please explain thyself." 

" I mean this," I replied with some warmth. " I 
am not much of a scholar, but I am fond of reading 
and writing. I mean by writing, composition. The 
teachers favored my writing essays. I know that 
there is n't much money in literary work, but my 
heart is set on devoting my life to writing narrative 
histories." 

Now what I meant by " narrative histories " was 
novels, but I was too cowardly to say so. My 
mother, who was the most liberal of the three, had 
never had a work of fiction in her hands, and was 
doubtless averse to my devoting myself to a forbid- 
den pursuit. I did not mean to deceive, but I fear 
that I did deceive. I felt that novels suggested 
something injurious and sinister, and I knew that if 
I used a word whose meaning was not fully under- 
stood, I should be unable to convince them that some 
of the purest productions in the language were 
romances. Novels were not included among the 
standard works in the school library ; but during 
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yaoation I had obtained and read a few of the best 
of them, and one had made a powerful impression 
upon me, as it had made upon others fond, like my- 
self, of exquisite pictures of domestic contentment 
and happiness* 

** What does thee mean by * narratiye histories * ? " 
inquired father. 

^* Simply this. There are all kinds of histories. 
Some treat of the rise and fall of nations, and others 
of the development of races. Then there are others 
which describe the doings of individuals. I should 
like to write narratives of the struggles and triumphs 
of men and women. I should always make justice 
and right prevaiL" 

" Well, I must say, Hiram," said grandmother, 
^^ that I never thought that thee had such a taste." 

I was waiting for mother to speak, but she re- 
mained silent. It was no time for a faint-hearted 
presentation of my views. I must be bold and em- 
phatic. 

*' I have a volume with me," I said, " which gives 
the history of a beautiful character. He had much 
to contend with, but he came off the conqueror. He 
was called * John Halifax, Gentleman.' When we 
go in, suppose that I read it." 

I anticipated a flat refusal. There was a pause. 
Then father said, — 

"How long wiU it take? " 

" I fear that I cannot read it all in one evening." 

"Well, Hiram, I don't believe that we care to 
hear it." 

Just then the lamp was lighted and the shutters 
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were closed. A happy thought came to me and I 
replied : — 

^^ I think thee would like to hear it, hecanse John 
Halifax was a successful business man." 

" Well, then," said father doubtfully, " thee may 
read just a little of it, say for fifteen minutes." 

We repaired to the sitting-room, grandmother 
with us. Father held the newspaper in his hand as 
if impatient for the reading to be over. I seated 
myself by the table, opened Mrs. Craik's master- 
piece, and began reading. The opening chapter, 
which describes the meeting of Phineas Fletcher and 
his father with John Halifax, and the tossing of the 
piece of bread by the little Ursula to the same half- 
starved John, made apparently a deep impression. 
The newspaper slipped from father's hand, and, as I 
occasionally rested a moment, I heard nothing but 
the ticking of the clock. With the advancement of 
the story, — the recital of the young hero's hard- 
earned triumphs and fortunate marriage with Ur- 
sula, — the interest of my auditors increased. At last 
it grew late and my continued exertions began to in- 
duce fatigue. While I rested a moment in some 
doubt as to whether I ought to proceed, father 
glanced at the clock. 

" Why, I declare," he said, " it 's nearly eleven 
o'clock. What can be the matter with us ? We 
must go to bed." 

From my knowledge of Quaker character and 
habits of thought I knew that it was impolitic to 
venture personal comment, much less to solicit the 
opinion of my beard's. So far as the accomplish- 
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ment of my own purpose was concerned, I had 
reason to be encouraged from the interest excited by 
the protracted exercise. With assumed indifference 
I closed the book, bade them good-night, and then 
went to my chamber and to bed. 

The next morning at breakfast nothing was said 
until we were about to rise from the table, when 
grandmother, staring at me over her spectacles, ob- 
served, — 

^^I don't think much of that Halifax book, it 
seems to me like a very foolish history." 

I was too wise to be drawn into a discussion ; op- 
position might prove fatal to the cherished project. 
I waited until evening, and when the lamp was 
lighted took my seat at the table again, and, with 
book in hand, asked if I should go on with the read- 
ing. Father had just reached out his hand for the 
newspaper. 

" I don't know as we care to hear any more," he 
said hesitatingly. 

" I think the moral is good," said mother. " Why 
not let Hiram proceed ? " 

I paused to allow grandmother to leave the room, 
if she desired ; and finding that she proposed to re- 
main, went on with, the story. At the close of the 
evening there was no doubt but that John Halifax 
was king. The reading was finished on the fourth 
evening, and on that and the preceding evening the 
resumption of the exercise was regarded as so much 
a matter of course that father observed at the out- 
set that he would defer reading the newspaper until 
morning. The performance was attended with grati- 
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fying results. The young man's early struggles, 
supplemented by prosperity which was but the pre- 
cursor of more successful achievements ; the devotion 
and fortitude of the young wife, who left her gen- 
teel kinsfolk for a plebeian lover ; their difficulties in 
the early years induced by narrow means, but even- 
tually overcome ; their mutual thoughtfulness and 
forbearance ; their triumph over occasional misfor- 
tunes which attended the rearing of their children, 
and the happy experiences which that triumph be- 
got, and finally the double consummation of the 
completion of life's labors and a common death, 
touched the hearts and excited the sympathy of the 
little audience; and as the reading ended, the 
silence seemed supernatural. In grandmother I 
saw slight evidences of emotion ; father was visibly 
affected, and mother's eyes were filled with tears. 
Grandmother was the first to resume an air of 
wonted serenity ; father was the first to speak. 

" I suppose, Hiram, thee has just been studying 
about John Halifax at school." 

*' Well, I can't say that I have. There are too 
many men like him in history. You can't study 
about them all." 

*' There was never but one such man," said mother 
tenderly. 

Like a flash of lightning from a clear sky came 
a remark from grandmother, which showed that she 
had some misgivings as to the propriety of calling 
the volume a narrative history. In a clear, firm tone 
she inquired, — 

" I wonder what a novel is, Deborah ? " 
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Mother evinced that hesitatioD which always pre- 
cedes the attempt to answer a perplexing question. 
This gave me an opportunity to say good-night and 
escape from the room before the question was an- 
swered. 

On the following evening I thought it imprudent 
to allude to the late undertaking. I wanted to sug- 
gest a continuance or renewal as a means of giving 
two or three selected productions of my own, but I 
deemed it advisable not to solicit consent until I had 
allowed a short period of time to elapse. It seemed 
politic to employ the interval in preparing the way 
by conciliatory conduct and by anticipation of my 
parents' wishes. A Quaker boy's avowed fondness 
for the world augurs approaching departure from 
the ways of his fathers ; but planned though appar- 
ently spontaneous amiability of manner, designed as 
a means of gaining favor and thus of accomplish- 
ing a cherished purpose, is often so subtle in its 
working as to quiet suspicion and escape scrutiny. 
I had been taught to be courteous and considerate, 
courtesy and obedience being commended as duties ; 
but never had I anticipated wishes and proffered 
attentions as the means to an end. The incentive 
was too strong. Alas ! I was lapsing a little from 
the ingenuousness of my people. I offered to read 
the newspaper aloud, and father consented. After- 
ward I chatted with mother and grandmother with 
a familiarity quite unusual ; and just as I was about 
to retire, mother observed, — 

"Thee seems unusually light-hearted to-night, 
Hiram." 
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Another eyening came and my resolution was still 
unchanged. I seemed to be under restraint, how- 
ever ; I was without cheerfulness and at a loss what 
to say. 

^^Thee seems different frogi what thee was last 
night, EUram. Thee was then more light-hearted 
and social," said mother. 

^^ I am thinking about life," I replied. 

Father was just finishing the newspaper, and as 
he laid it down inquired, — 

" And what does thee mean by that ? " 

*^ I mean," I said, with a great lump in my throat, 
*^ that I want to go to college, and then become an 
author." 

Above the death-like silence I heard distinctly the 
thumping of my heart. 

^^Does thee mean that thee would like to write 
narrative histories like *' John Halifax ' ? " inquired 
father. 

" Yes," I answered. 

" I don't believe there is any money in it.'* 

" There may not be," I said in a low tone, " but 
I have set my heart upon it, and the truth is I have 
written a few histories already, some in verse and 
others in prose." 

" Are they as long as * John Halifax' ? " inquired 
father. 

"Oh, no, they are very short," I answer^. 
" May I read a couple of them? " 

It would have been embarrassing under ordinary 
circumstances to make the request, but the conver- 
sation naturally led to it. There came the soft 
answer, — 
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"Yes.'* 

I slipped from tb^ room and sought with alae- 
rity a little box in my chamber. It contained five 
manuscripts which bore the following titles: "The 
Beauties of Cuttyhun^ a Poem;" "The Pride of 
Dumpling Rocks;" "An Hour at Round Hills;" 
" The Artful Quaker, a Poem ;" and " The Ardent 
Lovers, a Quaker History." The first and third 
were of a descriptive nature, and had I been a little 
older I should probably have selected them. I was 
thoughtless and unsophisticated, and lacking in 
appreciation and taste. I had been so successful 
with " John Halifax " that I was vain enough to be- 
lieve that I could succeed with my own crude pro- 
ductions. So I slipped from " The Artful Quaker, 
a Poem," and from " The Ardent Lovers, a Quaker 
History," the little ribbons which encircled them 
(as I did not want to offend grandmother), and 
returned with them to the sitting-room. This shows 
how foolish I was. I ought to have known that 
neither production was likely to interest and please. 
Hitherto I had never heard the subject of love men- 
tioned in our home; the world might charge the 
Quaker with deceitf ulness, but it was unbecoming in 
one of my youth to refer to my own people as artful 
and designing. 

With fluttering heart and yet with some temerity 
I observed as I took my seat : — 

"I shall first read a little poem called ^The 
Artful Quaker.' " 

" The what ? " inquired grandmother deliberately. 

As I repeated the title I glanced at my parents, 
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but they appeared composed and inclined to be 
attentive, llien I read the following : — 



** A sturdy man was Bentley Baker, 
And wont were people to agree 
There was in all the land no Qoaker 
So wise and cireumspect as he. 

''IHrtae and labor he commended ; 
A king was he in olden time. 
Even to isles his rule extended 
Whose Indian names are told in rhyme* 

''To Pasqne each season without failing, 
With his two sons, o*er Bazzard*s deep, 
In the old roomy dug-out sailing, 
He passed a week in shearing sheep. 

" Moses was passive and phleg^matio. 
To do his f ather^s will inclined ; 
But Joe was restless and erratic, 
Subservient to a fickle mind. 

" Joseph one year grew melancholy. 
' I tell yon, Mose, if I had means, 
I 'd end this everlasting folly 
Of eating hard-bread, pork, and beans. 

'* ' It makes a fellow- feel like lyhirkjng 
To always eat such meagre things ; 
A taste of mutton to one^s working 
A real zest and vigor brings.* 

'"But,' answered Moses, 'passing pleasnn 
Is not the source of true content ; 
The wool is not the only treasure ; 
The meat is for the market meant ; 

** * Transient indeed are our privations ; 
A few days more and toil shall cease. 
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Let *8 labor then on scanty raticms, 
And glory soon in oar release.* 

** Joe, as he held a pleasing creature, 
ItHpped with his shears the vital yein, 
And then by action, word, and feature 
Pretended direst g^f and pain. 

** He cried * Alas I alas I while nearing 
This good sheep^s neck I clipped too high I ' 
Then ceased a moment in his shearing 
To watch the guileless creature die. 

'* The father came, for once betraying 
By act and look his discontent ; 
He knew what all the boy's displaying 
Of sorrow and lamenting meant. 

*' ' Thee need n*t try to make profession 
Of deep reg^t ; I know thy joy: 
I tell thee, Joseph, thy transgression 
Marks thee a very wicked boy.* 

" The old man secretly intended 
Not to partake of Joseph's fare ; 
But, when the CTening shades descended, 
He slyly sniffed the fragrant air. 

'* With longing moutii and stomach aching, 
By the rude board in doubt he stood ; 
And then, relenting and partaking. 
Pronounced the mutton yery good.*' 



My father knew well that the little incident was 
founded on fact. His own great-uncle had formerly 
owned that one of the Elizabeth Islands which bears 
the name of Pasque or Pasquinese. And it was 
authentic that one of his sons, tired of the coarse 
fare provided during shearing-time, had caused the 
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death of a fine sheep by cutting the jugular vein. 
I fancied that father would respond in some way, 
but there was no smile or statement indicating that 
he remembered the incident or that he approved the 
verses. Grandmother looked annoyed, mother a lit- 
tle troubled. So I took up the second manuscript 
and announced that I would read ^^The Ardent 
Lovers, a Quaker History." I feel constrained to 
repeat the recent allusion to my folly. " John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman " abounds in scenes descriptive of 
the peace and contentment conferred by devoted 
lives ; but the story is so well told, and with such an* 
absence of startling disclosures, that one, unaccus- 
tomed to fiction, might naturally regard it as a kind 
of biography of an old-time English manufacturer. 
But observe my imprudence I Love was suggested 
in the title of my own production, and it was inti- 
mated therein that the lovers were in some way 
identified with our sect. I was now beginning to be 
a little afraid; so, not daring to raise my eyes, I 
began to read in a tone and manner which showed 
that I was not entirely composed. The story was as 
follows : — 

^ Li the month of September, 1842, a large boat 
left the old Commercial Wharf in New Bedford to 
join the good ship Nonquit, which was in the lower 
harbor ready for sea. Among the occupants were 
Eliphalet Kane, the captain of the ship, and a 
staunch Quaker, and his daughter Miriam, who was 
to accompany him on the voyage. The latter, who 
was about twenty years of age, was his only child. 
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Her mother had died many years before, and her 
father was disinclined to underUJ^e the present voy- 
age without her society and assistance. Even in 
those early days the agents were reluctant to consent 
to any of the master's family accompanying him on 
the voyage. They feared interruption in the event 
of sickness, and, more than all, diversion of the mas- 
ter's attention from the duties of his position. But 
the captain had shipped on the condition precedent 
that his daughter was to accompany him. A few 
friends had gathered on the wharf to whom Miriam 
waved a decorous adieu, and in less than an hour 
the boat reached its destination, and the ship was 
made ready for sea. 

^^ Standing near the windlass was the first mate, 
Enoch Walters, a large, fine-looking man, of about 
twenty-five years of age. He was a consistent mem- 
ber of the meeting and a promising whaleman ; and 
it was reported that it was probable that he would 
obtain a captain's commission upon the termination 
of the projected voyage. He was so busy in giving 
directions that he was apparently unaware of the 
presence of Miriam ; but he knew well that she was 
there. And his heart beat fast, although the tone 
in which he gave orders to the men failed to betray 
his real feelings. 

^' Miriam was a cheerful, contented body, of affec- 
tionate disposition, and of some personal beauty. 
She had been forbidden intercourse with the world, 
and hence knew nothing of that life with which the 
young Quaker girls of to-day are so familiar. She 
had some taste, uncultivated thoi^h it was, and she 
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determined to contribute to the happiness of her 
father by making the dingy cabin as comfortable as 
possible. I fancy that the interests of Enoch shared 
a little in the cherished intentions. What woald 
Enoch have said had he known that her thoughts 
were of him as his were of her ? 

" We pass by the first few weeks of the voyage. 
After recovering from the discomforts of seasickness, 
Miriam seemed quite contented with her new lot. 
She was at first reserved in the presence of Enoch, 
but she soon became free from restraint, and con- 
versed with him as frankly as she did with her 
father. She busied herself from day to day with 
little acts of thoughtfulness and love* She kept the 
cabin neat, and as attractive as was consistent with 
the ideas of her people. She gained the favor of 
the steward, and was allowed by that individual to 
oversee the preparation of an occasional dish. The 
door to a man's good-will and regard is often his 
stomach, and both the captain and his young mate, 
who had been accustomed on previous voyages to 
inferior fare, expressed in subdued phrase their 
appreciation of the young girl's kindly acts. So the 
days went by and Enoch and Miriam became some- 
thing more than mere acquaintances and friends, 
although no avowals of affection were exchanged. 
The voyage was for twenty months; good fortune 
attended their efforts, and at the end of sixteen 
months they had a handsome cargo of oil and bone. 
So the captain said they would touch at Bio Janeiro, 
and then start on their cruise homeward. 

^* One day when Enoch was in the cabin off duty, 
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and the captwi was on deck, he said to his fair com- 
panion with some confusion, — 

^^ * I have something to say to thee, Miriam.' 

** Then came a pause. Presently he continued : — 

^ ^ I want to tell thee, Miriam, now that we are 
about to start for home, how much I have appreci- 
ated thy kindness during the voyage.' 

^^ The first reply was unspoken ; it was a blush. 
The second was expressed in the ingenuous words : — 

^^^I have only tried to do what I thought was 
right, Enoch.' 

^^ At this moment came the intelligence from above 
that land was in sight, and Enoch hastened to the 
deck. After a few hours something more was visi- 
ble than the mere outHnes of the shore. Miriam 
stood on the deck watching alternately the growing 
proportions of the city and the manly form of him 
she was beginning to love. In due time the ship 
came to anchor, and the captain proceeded to go 
ashore. Miriam accompanied him. After atten- 
tion to the requirements of the custom-house they 
visited the oflBce of the consul, where they were pre- 
sented to a young man from New York, who (a rare 
thing in those days) had been traveling through 
portions of South America on pleasure, but was now 
anxious to return home, having just recovered from 
an exhausting fever. 

^^The captain and the consul retired for an in- 
terview, and before long the young man was re- 
quested to join them. Miriam's curiosity was 
aroused, and it was gratified not long after when, 
as they left the office, her father remarked, — 
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" * That young man, Miriam, is named Washing- 
ton Sweetwater. He seems to be a good young man, 
notwithstanding his birth and education in the wicked 
ciiy of New York. He has been traveling for pleas- 
ure, and is desirous of reaching home as quickly as 
possible. It may be some time before another ship 
bound northward touches at the port, and he begs 
me to afford him passage. The consul seconds the 
request I am reluctant to comply as our accommo- 
dations are limited ; but I have consented, and so 
we must do the best we can for him.' 

*^ The mission to Bio was to obtain water and a 
few provisions, and on the following day the Non- 
quit was ready to sail. It was an unusual sight to 
see a delicate young man scale the ship's side, fol- 
lowed by a trunk as capacious as a couple of sailor's 
chests. Enoch was helpful and considerate ; he as- 
sisted the passenger to his new quarters, while the 
captain and his daughter received him with kind 
but subdued greetings. It was the captain's inten- 
tion to relinquish his own berth and sleep on the 
sofa in the cabin ; but Enoch would not listen to it. 

^^ *' No, Eliphalet,' he said, ^ the young man may 
have my berth. We are nearing home, and our 
labors are almost done. Let me sleep in the cabin.' 

" And yet Enoch was troubled. Was he jealous ? 
A trifle, perhaps ; but he was chiefly governecf by 
the solicitude that the presence of the stranger would 
interrupt his courtship. Few, indeed, would the 
chances now be of finding Miriam alone. Only a 
day before all seemed auspicious: his declaration 
had evoked a partially responsive utterance, and 
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only the announcement of land in sight had brought 
the happy interview to an end. 

^^The young man improved upon acquaintance; 
his deportment was all that could be desired ; he 
found no fault with his accommodations ot surround- 
ings, and he was soon regarded as an agreeable com- 
panion. Miriam's thoughts were of Ekioch, and 
Enoch's thoughts were of Miriam ; but there were 
no repetitions of the scene and conversation which 
preceded their arrival at Bio. It is the nature of 
woman to feel for the sufferer, and Washington 
Sweetwater's pale face aroused the sympathy of 
Miriam. It was gratifying to see him gain strength 
and really enjoy his simple life. He spent much 
time upon deck, profiting by the out-door life, and 
still he found time for an occasional hour in the 
cabin with Miriam, to whom he narrated in attrac- 
tive speech his experiences in the land they had just 
left. The truth is, he was a man of excellent moral 
life, educated and refined, but of indifferent aims. 
The women he had met hitherto were the products 
of cultured life, trained to please and accustomed to 
worldly diversions. This was his first acquaintance 
with an innocent Quaker maiden, and he found that 
his heart was going out to her. The men whom 
Miriam had met hitherto were of the sedate and se- 
crefive Quaker stamp. This was her first experience 
with a man of varied information and polished man- 
ners. Every day he seemed more companionable ; 
but her heart was true to Enoch. Poor Enoch 1 He 
was beginning to cherish some apprehension. This 
record would never have been written had the big- 
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hearted fellow frankly declared his passion and 
claimed the young Quakeress as his own. 

" One day Washington and Miriam stood together 
upon the deck watching the sea and congratulating 
themselves that the voyage was drawing to a close. 
She had once reproved him for calling her Miss 
Kane, and so now he always addressed her in the 
familiar Quaker way. 

^^ ^ I must thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me, Miriam,' he said. 

" * I have treated thee as I would have treated 
any one in suffering,' she replied. * I hope thee will 
go back to thy people with restored health. Friends 
are simple folk, and I know thee must long for the 
bright, gay life of which thee has been so long de- 
prived.' 

" ' Your society is dearer to me,' he said in a low 
tone, ' than that of princesses or queens.' 

" This spontaneous declaration was heartfelt, and 
the young girl blushed. Enoch, who was not far 
distant, noticed her confusion and surmised its cause. 
He repressed the ugly feeling which for a moment 
gained possesion of his heart ; for anger and resent- 
ment were inconsistent with the teaching of his sect. 
Was he to lose her ? Was this favored stranger to 
make an enduring impression ? Why had he come 
between them? Was Miriam fickle and inconsis- 
tent ? Anxiety was giving place to suspicion, and 
doubt to dismay. But his better self soon tri- 
umphed. He put away misgiving and alarm. He 
built a little castle in the air. He fancied that there 
was a great gathering in the Friends' meeting-house 
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on Spring Street. He was standing in a nice drab 
suit with Miriam by his side, likewise attired in, a 
new drab dress, and he heard her say in a falter- 
ing but trustful tone : ' In the presence of the Lord, 
and before this assembly, I take thee, Enoch Wal- 
ters, to be my husband, promising, with Divine as- 
sistance, to be unto thee a loving and faithful wife, 
until death shall separate us.' And they were both 
happy and life seemed full of cheer. 

" Young Sweetwater soon availed himself of an- 
other opportunity to renew his addresses. There 
was no frank avowal ; he only intimated, in fitting 
language, his feelings and intentions. When Mir- 
iam was alone she wondered if he had really made 
a declaration of love. She concluded at last that he 
had ; and, for a Quaker girl, she became very vexed. 
He must not do it again. No, never ! What would 
her father say, and what would Enoch think ? Then 
her heart softened. How smoothly he talked and 
how intelligent he was ! If Enoch were only easier 
in his deportment; just a little like Washington! 
But she felt that she must not make comparisons, 
and she turned to her work with a hap»y heart and 
with ready hands. 

^'A second time land was announced, but how 
different the emotions it aroused ! Enoch was strug- 
gling to repress distrust, Miriam was troubled by 
doubt, and Washington was fired by a fervid hope. 
The young couple stood upon the deck watching the 
welcome shore. The eyes of Enoch were not upon 
the land ; they were fixed upon Miriam and Wash- 
ington. He wished that the vessel was at the wharf 
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and that Washington was on his way to New York. 
How he feared that Washington had ah*eady a claim 
upon her ! His suspicion was confirmed when Mir- 
iam returned to the cabin, followed soon after by 
Washington. 

" * In a moment, when I have finished my work,' 
said Enoch to himself, ^ I will follow them.' 

" They had hardly entered the cabin when Wash- 
ington said, — 

" * I was anxious to reach port, but now I am be- 
ginning to regret the termination of the voyage.' 

" ' Why ? ' she inquired. 

" ' Because it means separation from you.' 

^^ There was no mistaking his meaning. With a 
serious look Miriam replied, — 

" ' Thee must not talk to me so ; I will not per- 
mit it.' 

*'*' This augured encouragement and he continued : 

" * But I must talk to you. You have taken away 
my heart. Tell me, are you bound to another, or 
are you free ? ' 

'^This was the fatal moment. She should have 
insisted on a discontinuance of his attentions ; but 
she was anxious not to betray her relations with 
Enoch, and so she hastily replied, — 

«*No.' 

" * Then I must tell you the depth and sincerity 
of my affections,' he exclaimed. 

" He seized her hand. She endeavored to disen- 
gage it. At this moment a step was heard. 

^^ ^ It is Enoch ! it is Enoch I ' she whispered in 
alarm. ^ Let me go ! let me go I ' 
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"*Give me some little token/ he cried, *as a 
pledge of devotion; something with which I may 
claim you when I return from New York.' 

^' There was no ring or trinket to seize. A little 
plain handkerchief was lying on the table. He 
seized it and hid it in his pocket, and releasing her 
hand, assumed an air of composure just as Enoch 
entered." 

Rising from his chair my father exclaimed, — 

« Stop I'' 

The calm which succeeded was oppressive. It was 
like that which Lord Byron has so exquisitely por- 
trayed. I dared not speak or look up. I antici- 
pated an unexampled exhibition ; perhaps invective 
against my grave impropriety ; but to my surprise 
there was no change in his unvarying demeanor. In 
a tone of sadness he continued, — 

^' If this is a narrative history, Hiram, we have 
heard enough of it. Thee is sixteen years of age, 
and capable of turning thy attention to practical 
affairs. I am pained to hear thee enlarge upon 
trivial things. I am equally pained to hear so many 
references to our people as Quakers. They are 
Friends, not Quakers. I want thee to be a dutiful 
son. There is no profit pecuniarily, spiritually, or 
morally, in this work of writing narrative histories. 
I want thee to give it up forever, and devote thyself 
to the work I have marked out for thee. In a few 
years thy mature judgment will approve the choice." 

In unstringing the bow the two ends are brought 
closer together for a moment for the purpose of re- 
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leasing the string; and this action completed, the 
bow loses its rigid appearance and resumes its nor- 
mal shape. My father's injunction " Stop 1 " caused 
an increased tension ; but the quiet utterance which 
followed robbed me of courage and hope. I gathered 
up the papers, and not daring to look any one in 
the face, said good-night in a whisper and left the 
room. 

I thought I heard grandmother say something to 
mother just as I retired. It sounded like this : — 

^^ I wonder if that is anything like a novel, Deb- 
orah?" 



CHAPTER VL 

I RUN AWAY. 

On the following day I had an interview with 
mother in which I emphasized the terrible distress 
caused by father's discountenance of my wishes. 
Endeavoring to avoid bitter allusions, I enlarged, in 
the best language I could command, upon the error 
of discouraging in the young the cultivation and 
exercise of chosen tastes. I borrowed liberally, by 
way of illustration, from history and biography, but 
I think I let fall inadvertently a remark reflecting 
upon father's attitude, for mother came to his defense. 
She was tender and considerate, but unusually firm. 

"Father knows best, Hiram. H^ will prove to 
thee an unerring guide and a safe adviser. Profit 
by his counsel, and thee will never have cause for 
regret." 

I bowed my head in a kind of necessary submis- 
sion. My mother was a typical woman, despite the 
absence from her life of those daily experiences 
which savor of the world. She was without offen- 
sive curiosity, but she had a fine conception of the 
fitness of things. Her Quaker inheritance and her 
Quaker environment could not wholly repress the 
desire to see brought about what I am inclined to 
call the evolution of the right. After a few mo- 
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ments of silence, she inquired in a low, earnest 
tone, — 

^^ Hiram, did Miriam Kane marry Washington 
Sweetwater?" 

I started, but mother was unmoved. I failed to 
divine the motive which inspired the inquiry and so 
I thought I would try to be facetious. That was 
many a year before " The Lady or the Tiger " 
pleased and perplexed a curious public. I had anti- 
cipated in a crude way the clever writer. 

** Mother," I said, "when father cried* Stop 1' 
the story was at an end. It was my purpose to give 
you all an opportunity to surmise the result. I. in- 
tended to let you choose, as you might think best, 
either Washington or Enoch as the successful 
suitor." 

Never shall I forget my mother's earnestness as 
she said, — 

"Hiram, thee is a birth -right member of the 
meeting, and thee knows well that Miriam could not 
have married Washington and retained her member- 
ship. Her father would never have consented to 
the union. Her only course was to marry Enoch, 
and I am surprised indeed that thee should ask me 
to exercise my choice in a matter which seems so 
plain and simple." 

I had nothing to say, and so the interview ended. 
My mother^s decisive conclusion emanated from no 
desire to uphold the principles of Quakerism. In 
the light of after years I saw clearly the motive. 
Her instincts were motherly, and she cited the usage 
of our people merely to confirm her preference. 
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Unele SUas had been away for several days, and 
upon his return I gave him an animated account of 
the suoeesaive readings* I placed in his hands the 
censured productions and solicited his judgment 
It was unfavorable. Usually my advocate, he 
seemed now disinclined to give anything but conser- 
vative counseL He was nervous and appeared afraid. 

^^ Let these things alone, Hiram," he said ; ^Mo as 
thy father wants thee to do. Give up all thought of 
becoming an author. Come down to the office and 
learn the business, and in the end thee will be happy 
and contented." 

On the following morning, after breakfast, father 
called me aside and stated his views and wishes. 
He led me out on the piazza, and taking me by the 
arm in a familiar way as if I were a companion, 
touched upon the delicate subject of my future occu- 
pation. Gentle as a woman, prudent as a sage, he 
frankly admitted what I was surprised that he 
shotdd admit, that a boy should not always be fet- 
tered or opposed. A taste for literature moderately 
indulged yet carefully guarded might, perhaps, be of 
some service in life ; but he deprecated yielding to 
worldly allurements and favoring unprofitable aspi- 
rations. He spoke of instances which bad come to 
his own personal notice of young men who had been 
dominated by visionary ideas and who, never having 
been trained to consecutive work, had been incapa- 
ble of earning a living. One of the first laws of 
God and of nature was labor. I ought to under- 
stand that the benefits I enjoyed were largely due to 
his own life of hardship and toiL I was conquered 
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by his gentle earnestness ; and burying all my hopes 
replied, — 

*^ I shall do thy bidding. I am ready to go to the 
office to-morrow/' 

My father took me at my word, and the next 
morning I began work. 

^ To be a good business man, Hiram," he said as 
we rode to the city, ^ one must learn all the details. 
There are merchants in this place who, though good 
accountants, are forced to rely on the services of out- 
door men in fitting their ships ; and there are others 
who, though capable of fitting their ships, have only 
a limited conception of work in the office. I want 
thee to keep at the books for several years, spend- 
ing an hour or two on the wharf every afternoon 
when ships are fitting ; and after tiisA I want thee to 
devote thy attention exclusively to the mechanical 
parts of the business, and to the various details of 
purchases and sales. In eight or ten years thee 
ought to be able to fit a ship economically and well." 

Eight or ten years! What a prolonged period 
of apprenticeship! Incessant labor and unbroken 
monotony, an uneventful home existence, no diver- 
sions to give variety to life and quicken one's aspi- 
rations, and no society save that of Charity Jessop 
and her sober companions! My longings returned 
with importunate fervor. Then I remembered my 
promise, and with a heavy heart I determined to 
apply myself to work with sincerity and zeal. 

The office was cheerfully situated, but cheerlessly 
furnished. Its location in the southeast comer of 
the building, alluded to in a previous chapter, as- 
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Bured a generous supply of sunlight, especially in 
winter, and the windows commanded a fine view of 
the wharves and oi a portion of the river. It was 
also convenient and accessible as it was located on 
the first floor. There was one large room, a portion 
of which to the right as one entered was partitioned 
off so as to form a private office or consulting-room ; 
and the large room itself was divided by a rail. 
The space on the side of this rail which was farthest 
from the door was called the inner office, and was 
occupied by father, the head bookkeeper, and Uncle 
Silas. I was now to join them. There were in the 
indosure a safe; three high, long, old-fashioned 
desks, from which hung several pieces of cloth used 
as pen-wipers; a number of high stools, and one 
chair. The latter was for father's exclusive use. 
There were a few chairs outside the rail for those 
who came on business. 

I was set to work filing some old papers, Uncle 
Silas giving instructions. It was a busy day. The 
old bookkeeper, who never spoke to any one unless 
first addressed, seemed tied to his desk ; father was 
engaged alternately on the wharf and in the office ; 
and Uncle Silas passed from one occupation to an- 
other, without, however, accomplishing noticeable re- 
sults. I grew weary in the afternoon, and rested a 
few moments to watch Uncle Silas sharpen a lead- 
pencil. It seemed an interminable undertaking. 
Twice he broke the lead ; he discolored his fingers 
and scattered the dust all over the floor. Suddenly 
there came a sharp rapping on one of the desks. 
As I turned I caught my father's eye. ' I did not 
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need the admonition of words. I resumed work. 
The day's experience showed me a new side of my 
father's character. Even and temperate as at home, 
he nevertheless appeared in the office as the prompt 
and energetic merchant. His word was law and 
obedience was enforced. In no event were idlers 
to be tolerated, but Unde Silas, who, though not an 
idler, accomplished but little, was treated with len- 
iency. It was the old story ; there was something 
mysterious about Uncle Silas's life. 

The first month of my novitiate concluded with an 
interesting event, — the departure of a vessel on her 
long voyage. Having spent an hour every afternoon 
on the wharf in accordance with father's suggestions, 
watching the preparations and learning points, I 
awaited the departure with deep interest and some 
regret. I asked the privilege of going to sea in her 
and returning in the pilot boat. 

" Thee is a clerk in this office now, Hiram ; and 
I want thee to stick to thy work," was my father's 
reply. 

The vessel set sail on a lovely August day, and the 
circumstances attending the event — the bustle and 
excitement and the hurried leave-takings — aroused 
sentimental reflections and begot a sudden desire to 
join the crew. It was a fervid fancy. I was grow- 
ing weary of work. Why not renounce the duties I 
had assumed, and go away where I could see new 
faces and engage in new undertakings ? I conquered 
the inclination and returned to the desk ; but on the 
following day the longing returned. I grew weary, 
and rested a moment with my head upon my hand. 
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Then I began to fancy that I was sailing on distant 
seas. Life was eventful but easy ; there was nothing 
to trouble or perplex. Familiar lines of Longfel- 
low flitted through my brain, and then I fell asleep. 
The next that I knew there was a hand upon my 
shoulder and a voice exclaimed, — 

^^ Come ! come I Hiram, what does this mean ? 
Sleeping in office hours! Night is the time for 



I was ashamed and disturbed ; my father was 
calm but evidently annoyed. I went home that night 
discouraged and depressed. After supper father 
went to the city on business ; and so I accompanied 
mother on her mission to the garden. I helped her 
water some plants, and together we picked a few 
flowers. She noticed evidences of discomfiture and 
inquired the cause. I acknowledged that I was not 
satisfied, that there was a renewal of the old yearn- 
ing, and that I was grieving again because my tastes 
were not appreciated. My mother's remarks were 
without sympathy or cheer. She said the time had 
come for me to acquiesce in my father's judgment. 
I must be earnest, vigilant, methodical, and indus- 
trious. 

^^ Do not think, Hiram, that we love thee less be- 
cause we seem exacting." 

But my troubles did not rise from fear of the con- 
stancy and continuance of their affection. They 
were deep-seated and radical. I think my mother 
coincided with my father because she believed in the 
propriety of concurrence. Her own love of the beau- 
tiful and the fitting was not permitted to guide her 
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judgment. Hence I think that she was a trifle in- 
consistent. I learned in after years that she felt 
that a renunciation on my part was likely to deaden 
to some extent my sensibilities, but that the mere 
indulgence of my passion was sure to lead to reli- 
ance on vagaries rather than to fruitful fulfillment 
of my hopes. 

Another vessel was preparing for sea, and the 
energies of the office were employed in furnishing 
her with the necessary equipment. A young man, 
named Moses Cartwright, was to be captain, and an 
opportunity was afforded me to acquire some meas- 
ure of esteem for his fine character and frank dispo- 
sition. He was not a Friend, and I admired in him 
a certain ready adaptation and pleasing familiarity 
quite foreign to our people. He favored me with 
his friendship ; and during the hour which I spent 
on the wharf in the afternoon, he instructed me in 
points pertaining to navigation, and expressed hopes 
of the success of his enterprise. The attachment 
ripened, and a few days before the day set for the 
departure of the vessel, I owned with childish interest 
that I regretted my inability to accompany him. I 
went home in a melancholy mood, and was informed 
that I was invited to attend a little gathering to be 
held that evening at the house of the parents of 
Charity Jessop. This did not tend to allay my feel- 
ings. I announced my intention of declining the in- 
vitation. My parents, however, insisted that I should 
go, and I went. 

Dissatisfaction is often promoted by the most 
trivial incidents. Again did the allurements of 
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the world seem irresistible. I protested inwardly 
against attending this gathering of demure little 
Quakers ; and the noiseless regularity with which the 
attempts at diversion were conducted, and the sedate 
deportment of my companions, augmented my dis- 
comfiture. We played games, but they were only 
apologies for games. There was no childish hilarity, 
— nothing to indicate an intensity of joy, nothing 
to offer encouragement to proper familiarity. My 
whole nature called for social relations with a young 
girl or woman of blameless life and conversation, but 
of a quick and vivacious nature. I had gained a 
needed help from the society and example of my 
mother and grandmother ; now, I yearned for that 
inspiration which association with a young woman 
such as I have just described could bestow. And as 
I gazed on Charity's plain dress and watched her 
dignified movements, there flashed through my brain 
a picture, which during the last few years had been 
again and again presented to me. It was the pic- 
ture of Melicent Frenly. Her eyes were filled with 
tears and she was repeating the words, " Good - by, 
Hiram." Then I became lost in reverie, which was 
soon dispelled by the announcement that a new exer- 
cise was proposed. I feared that it was the game 
which is now called " logomachy," but it happened 
to be a poetical task. Each was assigned a couple 
of words which were to appear in a couple of orig- 
inal lines. I had " moon " and " rose," and I pro- 
duced the following : — 

" Radiant is the harvest moon, 
Just like a rose in early June.'' 
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The committee, however, decided that the lines 
must be rejected as' Friends knew no such word as 
" June." Properly, they said, the lines would not 
rhyme, as they should read, — 

" Radiant is the hanrest moon, 
Just like a rose in ihe ' sixih month.' " 

I was glad when the evening was over. I walked 
home musing upon my fancied hardships and mut- 
tering to myself about the cruelty of fate. It 
was long that night before I fell asleep, and n^y 
slumber was troubled. I dreauieJ of Meliceut. 
Her face wore a winning smile, and she appeared to 
be beckoning to me, but whenever I approached she 
disappeared. Once I was transported with joy, for 
I fancied that I was about to touch her, but she van- 
ished with a ringing laugh. At the breakfast-table 
both mother and grandmother noticed my heavy 
eyes and perturbed manner. I dreaded comment, 
and was in no mood for sympathy. Fortunately no 
observation was made other than a mere reference 
to the gathering of the previous evening ; but the 
consciousness that they were aware that something 
had disturbed my slumber only increased the irri- 
tation. 

It was a perfect September day, just the time for 
a sail down the harbor or a stroll through the woods. 
Confinement and application were not calculated to 
restore my exhausted frame or tranquilize my spir- 
its. I scrutinized the books with a heavy heart, 
and used the pen with an absence of volition which 
betrayed the irksomeness of the task. Presently the 
pen dropped from my hand, and I became lost in 
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reflection upon the Iiappy lot of others and the fan- 
'cied hardness of my own. Father, who had just re- 
turned from the wharf, admiuistered again a sharp 
reproof, and I felt as if I would like to take wings 
and fly away. In the afternoon I spent the custom- 
ary hour on the wharf. There was hurrying to and 
fro, and orders were given in haste and executed 
with promptness. Father was the only one who ap- 
peared self-possessed. I was in accord with the gen- 
eral interest and excitement ; I thought — 

'* Of the beauty and mystery of the ships ; '' 
and the captain seemed, in his unconcealed pride 
and importance, rendered not unpleasing by his 
manly bearing, a superior being; and my discon- 
tent, partaking of no ungenerous feeling like envy, 
but springing from the mere comparison of posi- 
tions, led me to inquire in the bitterness of despair 
why I was denied the exercise of my choice of pursuits 
and chained to a desk in a Quaker counting-room. 

" When is the vessel going to drop down to the 
anchorage ? " I inquired of the ship-keeper. 

"Early to-morrow," was the reply. ''And she 
sails on the day following at six o'clock." 

That evening I determined to run away. I am 
not going to recount the processes through which 
my mind arrived at ^s conclusion. Enough has 
been narrated to show the trend of my feelings and 
purposes. There was nothing romantic about the 
resolution. The picture is not that of a half-starved, 
abused boy fleeing from his persecutor. It is the 
picture of one who had always known something of 
plenty, but had long grieved over the denial of the 
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gratification of desires which are generally indulged 
in the young. In all renunciation there is one cher- 
ished object which it is the hardest to forego. With 
me it was my mother. There was a tugging at the 
heart-strings, but at last the grasp relaxed. I have 
said that I determined to "run away." I should 
say " sail away," for I was resolved to secrete my- 
self in the good ship Acushnet, and be carried in her 
to sea. 

I passed another disagreeable night. When I 
came to the breakfast-table mother remarked, — 

"Why, how haggard thee looks? Is tbee ill, 
Hiram?" 

" Oh, no, only a little tired." 

" Let him go to the office," said father, " and if 
he finds it difficult to discharge his duties he may go 
home." 

To the office I went. The ship was gone. Before 
beginning work I went up into the loft, and could 
just see her masts at the anchorage in the bay. 
There was no excitement on the wharf and in the 
office; and the simplest work seemed difficult to 
perform. I was exhausted by noon, and asked the 
favor of not returning after dinner. It was granted. 
I was beginning to be spiritless and uncertain. 
After all, perhaps it was a foolish thing to leave 
kind parents and a good home. And my resolution 
was further shaken by an incident which, to a less 
susceptible nature, would have had no significance. 
It is the custom of Quakers to read the Bible each 
morning after breakfast, indulging after the read- 
ing in a brief devotional pause. That morning 
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father had read the thirty-ninth Psalm, and the last 
Terse had sounded like an ominous prediction : ^^ O 
spare me, that I may recover strength, before I go 
hence, and be no more." I almost felt that the 
warning was intended to prevent my departure, and 
all the morning the Psalmist's words had been ring- 
ing in my ears. After dinner I went out for a 
stroll. I covered a good many miles, passing far 
beyond Head of the River, or Acushnet, and then 
went into the woods and sat down under a spreading 
tree. My ^flections were both upon the benefits I 
enjoyed and the sufferings I endured, and I began 
to wonder if I was not thoughtless and ungrateful. 
After undergoing for some time the tortures of in- 
decision I came back to the road and retraced my 
steps. 

As I reached Head of the River, I noticed a 
carriage approaching. Its occupants were a young 
girl just on the verge of womanhood, and a young 
man who was apparently her senior by two or three 
years. The pleasure afforded by an agreeable ride 
on a perfect afternoon was evidently heightened by 
congenial companionship; and the frequency with 
which face was turned to face indicated a commu- 
nion of interest and feeling. Something about the 
young girl's appearance seemed familiar ; the suspi- 
cion seized me that she was Melicent Frenly. I had 
not seen her since our parting on the wharf two 
years before, but I had heard how beautiful she had 
grown. The conjecture was correct ; it was Meli- 
cent. The large hat she had formerly worn was 
replaced by one more suitable to her years; the 
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hair had all of its original profusion and was tastily 
confined ; the face had lost none of its fullness and 
happiness of expression, and the dark brown eyes 
seemed to have gained in beanty and radiance. I 
had seen her companion before, although I had never 
been honored with his acquaintance. His name was 
Herbert Wainrow ; he was a cousin of Melicent and 
a grandson of Oliver Frenly ; his place of residence 
was New York, and he was now making a visit at his 
grandfather's. I confess that I envied him. He 
was nicely dressed and made a gentlemanly appear- 
ance. I was mean enough to wonder if the old gen- 
tleman approved the fine airs and expensive gar- 
ments. 

They were so absorbed that they were not aware 
of my presence until I was very near. In trepida- 
tion I glanced hastily at Melicent and then turned 
away. My timidity was a mistake, though consistent 
with habits induced by training and education. I 
fancied that she did not care to renew the acquain- 
tance. Again my eyes met hers. The expression 
indicated remembrance, but there was no recogni- 
tion. I quickened my pace, stung by emotions 
which blinded my reason and aroused resentment 
and pride. There came a flood of bitter reflections, 
— the repression of impulse and taste, the discour- 
agement of aspirations and purposes, the denial of 
innocent enjoyment and diversion, and the new 
career, not chosen but enjoined. Then there came 
with telling vehemence the conviction that I did not 
understand the nature of a young girl like Melicent ; 
and this was succeeded by the corresponding suspi- 
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cion that she must despise a boy whose demeanor 
betrayed his ignorance of the world. The old inci- 
dent was presented again, but the thought of the 
frigid look only embittered the memory of the tear- 
ful eyes and the '* Good-by, Hiram." 

^^I am afraid thee is no better, Hiram," said 
mother at supper. 

^^I think I am about the same," I managed to 
reply. ^^ I shall go up-stairs early, and perhaps I 
shall be better to-morrow." 

I was no longer in doubt; I was determined to 
go. It was my purpose to make my preparations, 
snatch a few hours of sleep in a chair, and then 
leave the house soon after midnight. My mother's 
solicitude led her to visit me. She came to suggest 
a remedy for my supposed disorder. For once her 
presence was not acceptable. Intensity of feeling 
stifled the sentiment of love and gratitude. I was 
sensible of no tie so strong that I could not sunder 
it without regret, and I was glad when, after admin- 
istering an affectionate caution and offering a rem- 
edy which I declined, she left the room. Slight 
knowledge of a sea-faring life, gained from hearsay, 
suggested the advisability of taking winter clothing. 
I knew where loving hands had put away my warm 
underwear, and I made inroads upon it with inex- 
cusable satisfaction. I added to the bundle a few 
necessary articles including an overcoat, and then 
seating myself in a chair tried to compose myself 
to sleep. The excitement incident to the occasion, 
increased by reflection upon recent occurrences, pre- 
vented slumber. After several hours, however, I 
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fell asleep, but it was not dreamless repose. When 
I awoke I found it was just two o'clock. There was 
no time to spare. By the dim light of the lamp 
which was still burning I wrote a brief note to my 
parents and left it on the bureau. A few sentences 
only need be quoted : — 

^^ I am tired of the life I am living. I am going 
away to new scenes, and I hope to return some day 
after my desires have been gratified. I am confi- 
dent that my course is for the best, and you must 
not mourn for me." 

With apprehensions of discovery I stole down- 
stairs with the bundle under my arm and quietly 
left the house. Eager as I was to leave my ^^ fa- 
ther's field " and sever connection with associations 
which constantly reminded me of the gulf which 
separated me from Melicent, I felt, nevertheless, a 
little like a culprit, and hearing a sound behind me, 
I started with fear. It was Leo, the dog, and he 
was delighted to see me. He was a buU-terrier, 
affectionate and intelligent, and had been for many 
years a frequent companion. I tried to drive him 
away, but he persisted in following me. I crossed 
the avenue and then passed over Neai*'s meadows to 
the river, the dog still following. I threw a stone at 
him^ and the accuracy of my aim was attested by a 
cry of pain. I had no compunctions. On the bank 
I found the little boat which my father had given 
me two years before as a reward for learning how to 
swim. In a few moments I. was pulling into the 
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stream, with my eyes fixed upon the receding shore. 
There was no sound save the howling of the dog, 
but there was presented a sight of marvelous 
beauty. The moon had been hitherto concealed ; it 
now showed itself in a rift in the clouds. The home 
I had deserted was visible through the trees, and 
the immediate scene of my boyhood's happy hours 
was touched by a resplendent color. There was a 
glimmer upon the tranquil surface of the river, and 
the movement of the oars was followed by a phos- 
phorescent glow. It seemed as if I were pursued by 
the love of my mother, and the howls which were 
growing fainter assured me of the affection of the 
dog. I fancied too that nature was upbraiding me. 
Indifferent to the scene, and in no sympathy with 
the life I had left, I pulled down the river with des- 
perate haste. 

Just after passing the bridge, which was nearly 
two miles from the starting-point, the town clock 
struck three. The vessel was off Clark's Point, 
three miles away, and I was anxious to reach her by 
four o'clock. By the wharves at which the old 
whalers were moored, through the narrow channel 
which separates Palmer's Island from the main- 
land, and down the open bay, I pulled with all pos- 
sible speed, and at last approached the vessel with 
blistered hands, aching arms, and a beating heart. 
I covered the last few hundred feet slowly and cau- 
tiously, so as to give the least possible warning of 
my approach. I knewl;hat the ship-keeper had 
been accustomed to take a short nap in the cabin 
just before morning, when engaged in similar em- 
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ploymeut, and my plans were based on the hope 
that he was now asleep. Having first secured the 
painter, I made my way to the deck with the bundle 
under my arm, and then, disengaging the rope, I let 
the boat float away from the ship. I had renounced 
the last object which reminded me of home, and the 
absorbing purpose now was successful concealment. 
Stealing along to the hatchway, which was fortu- 
nately uncovered, I let myself down to the casks 
which almost filled the hold, and then crept along 
to a little door which led to the cabin, and which 
I knew well was not likely to be open on the day 
of departure. Then I sat down and congratulated 
myself on the success of the undertaking. Although 
free from anxiety and fear of detection I was in a 
state of nervous disquietude and unable to sleep. 
The contemplation of the duties I was about to 
assume was none the less pleasurable because 
blended with the thought that these duties would 
not admit of indifference and ease. The supreme 
sentiment was emancipation ; and to my foolish 
fancy the slavery of the ship seemed preferable to 
the tyranny of home. 

It was a long time before I heard any sound 
which indicated the working of the windlass. When 
it came I was beginning to feel the reaction which 
naturally rewarded the exhaustion of several nights 
of broken rest and the strenuous efforts of the morn- 
ing. I laid down on the overcoat with the bundle 
for a pillow, and was soon asleep. I must have lain 
there many hours, for when I awoke, the violence 
of the ship's motion assured me that we were at sea. 
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Then oame the horrible sensation of nausea, ren- 
dered all the more intolerable by the stifling air and 
the sense of loneliness I was now beginning to feeL 
No longer harboring the temerity I had so fondly 
cherished, and cured of the spirit of adventure to 
which I had been so long subject, I thought of my 
lost home with bjtter regret, and upbraided myself 
for my ingratitude and unkindness. I was fast 
growing weaker, and my head was spinning like a 
top. I staggered to my feet and tried the door, 
but it was looked. Then I pounded it with what 
strength I possessed, and caUed out at the top of my 
voice. As I fell back exhausted, I heard a sound 
like the slipping of a bolt; then a light broke in 
upon my dark retreat, and I remembered nothing 
more. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I BECOME A QUA8I-SAILOB. * 

The life of the runaway usually abounds in ex- 
citing incidents and surprises, and the story, as r^ 
lated by others, is the story of hardship and suffer- 
ing. I cannot fashion a romantic narration out of 
the experiences of the voyage. I can only tell a 
simple story. My few weeks at sea were without 
startling disclosures and casualties, but they brought 
me reward in that they taught me patience and 
resignation, self-denial and self-reliance ; and the 
new sights I beheld quickened my discernment and 
enlarged my views. 

When I regained consciousness the captain and 
a man who proved to be the steward were standing 
over me. The latter took off my shoes and helped 
me remove my coat ; and then they carried me in 
their arms to a berth and laid me in it. The stew- 
ard went for some medicine, and the captain re- 
marked : — 

"I won't talk with you now, Wellworthy. Get 
over your sickness as fast as you can. In the mean- 
time you may occupy this berth. We are one officer 
short, and the berth won't be needed until we pick 
him up at the Azores." 

Then he went away, and the steward soon returned 
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with the medicine. He gave it to me without any 
of those gentle services and kind inquiries and sug- 
gestions which make the ministrations of the at- 
tendant so acceptable to the sufferer. How I longed 
for the touch of my mother's hand and the sound of 
her voice ! 1 think it was harder to endure the 
mental distress than the physical suffering ; but my 
exhausted frame still demanded rest, and my sorrows 
were soon drowned in sleep. On the following day 
I was better. My constant thought was of pai*ents 
and home. I crawled out of the berth and spent an 
hour or more in the cabin musing upon my folly ; 
and then I returned to my dark quarters without 
removing the clothes I had worn since leaving my 
father's house. Another night passed and I awoke 
refreshed and ready for work ; so I assumed an air 
of boldness which was designed to conceal the sense 
of shame. 

" I am ready to join the men," I said to the cap- 
tain. "So I will carry my things into the fore- 
castle." 

" You join the men ! " he said with a loud laugh. 
" You won't do anything of the kind." Then lower- 
ing his voice, he inquired in a tender way, " Come ; 
tell me how you came to do it ? " I broke down, 
and with tearful eyes made a candid confession. He 
was attentive and sympathetic, and when he had 
elicited enough to convince him that my parents 
must assume that I had gone in the ship, although 
I had said nothing in my note to them as to the 
proposed method of escape, he observed, — 

" I made my first voyage as a runaway, and I soon 
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repented heartily of my folly. But I stuck to it, 
and here I am captain of the Acushnet. A sailor's 
life is a hard life and I regret that I have followed 
it. As for you, it offers no inducements and assures 
no adequate reward. I should n't feel justified in 
putting you into the forecastle in any event. I am 
going to keep you here as a passenger and I want 
you to enjoy yourself, if you can. When we get to 
Fayal I am going to send you home in the packet. 
Any other course would be a breach of my duty both 
to you and your father." 

What could I say ? I was forced to silently con- 
sent. We were to make a short cruise before touch- 
ing at Fayal, and I determined to make the most of 
my opportunities. I was allowed perfect freedom ; 
so I went among the men and received from them 
considerate treatment. I was taught to splice a rope, 
and was instructed upon a variety of matters per- 
taining to the management of a ship. The captain 
gave me a few lessons in navigation, and constant 
employment did much to counteract the regret which 
sprang from the contemplation of my course. We 
saw whales only once, and with the first cry of 
"There sh' blows," great interest was manifested, 
and the men stood ready at the boats to obey the 
word of command. I begged to be allowed to ac- 
company the first officer who was to have charge of 
one of the boats, but the captain refused his con- 
sent. Upon the . officer's suggesting, however, that 
he was willing to take me and that he did not think 
that I would be an incumbrance, I was permitted to 
go. The experience of that day is still fresh in my 
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remembrance, and of the exciting spectacle, I offer 
the following imperfect description : — 

In the first place the popular impression that the 
announcement from the masthead is uttered in a 
sharp, quick tone is erroneous. As I heard it, it 
was a prolonged and rather pleasing monotone as 
follows : " There sh' blows, blows, blows." The cap- 
tain happened to be on deck when this intelligence 
was announced, and, calling for his glasses, entered 
into a colloquy with the man aloft, enjoining him to 
describe particularly the character of the spout, and 
to designate, as nearly as possible, the location of 
the whales, both as to nautical position and apparent 
distance from the ship. By this time the glasses 
were brought, and, seizing them, the captain made 
a hasty ascent to satisfy himself on the matters upon 
which he had just solicited enlightenment. Assured 
that the time had come for action, he descended 
rapidly and gave orders to make preparations for 
the pursuit. 

The great whaleboats appeared ungraceful and 
unwieldy, but tiiey were lowered skillfully and with- 
out unnecessary haste. Each was occupied by two 
men, the boat-header (that is, the officer) and the 
boat-steerer, and each had its complement of sails, 
oars, buckets, ropes, and harpoons. When the boats 
touched the water the sailors leaped into their re- 
spective places with alacrity, and the three boats 
left the ship's side at about the same time, their 
occupants showing by their readiness and diligence 
that emulation was as fruitful of incitement asi the 
hope of capturing the leviathans. Our boat gained 
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at the outset, but was soon overtaken by the others, 
and for a half mile or more Hie race was close and 
exciting. I managed to find a place to sit not far 
from the stem ; but I apprehended that my own 
dead weight, light as I was, was likely to impede our 
progress. The apprehension was realized, but the 
men abated none of their exertions. Their backs rose 
and fell with precision, and the clumsy boat moved 
over the waves with considerable speed. At the start 
the whales were about three miles from the ship. 
When our own boat, which was farthest to the right 
of the three, had made about two miles, its competi- 
tors were slightly in advance. At this moment one 
of the whales separated from his fellows, and made 
a hind of circuit to the right as if it were his inten- 
tion to meet us. This gave us the advantage and 
we pressed on with renewed hopes. Fortunately, 
too, the wind veered, and so we set sail and took in 
the oars. The monster glided along with ease, at 
one moment partly submerged and at the next dis- 
playing his huge proportions almost in full relief. 
He spouted at intervals ; it was the spout of a sperm 
whale, and was, therefore, less erect and graceful 
than that of some other species. 

" He 's a big fellow," said the officer. " I war- 
rant he '11 make a hundred barrels." 

We seemed to be favored, for the whale soon 
ceased to advance, and his long dark form appeared 
motionless and devoid of life. It was necessary to 
approach him from the rear as the forehead is so 
constructed as to admit of vision only directly ahead. 
Grasping a harpoon and raising his arm in a defiant 
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attitude the boat-steerer, who had hitherto pulled the 
bow oar, made a striking figure, the contemplation 
of which was intensified by the reflection that the 
thi ust might be attended with peril to us all. Nearer 
and nearer we came, until there was only a narrow 
space between us and the whale. The officer gave 
the word from his post in the stem, and the boat- 
steerer hurled the sharp implement into the crea- 
ture's side. The sail was still set, and the officer 
threw the boat off by a dexterous mpvement of the 
oar. Up went ^e flukes, and the sea was disturbed 
as if by volcanic action. Our boat failed to escape 
the turmoil, and we were drenched with water and 
enveloped in foam and spray. I breathed freely 
when the great creature went down. The officer 
and boat-steerer having now changed places, I 
turned my attention to the rope which was moving 
out of the boat with tremendous rapidity. One of 
the men poured water upon it to prevent ignition, 
and he had a knife in his belt with which he was to 
cut it in the event of its becoming entangled. This 
emergency did not occur, but we lost many hundred 
yards of line before the monster came to the sur- 
face. This line, which passed over a roller in the 
bow, proceeded directly from a large tub located 
near the centre of the boat. The whale appeared in 
a few minutes at a spot about three or four hundred 
yards distant, and fortunately not very far from one 
of the other boats. This boat also made fast to him, 
and then he went down again, or " sounded," as they 
call it. The rope now moved out of the boat with 
less celerity, and so a turn was taken around the 
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loggerhead in the stem, and the rope was paid out 
as occasion demanded. Loss of blood and continued 
exertion at last diminished the monster's strength, 
and, in a little over two hours from the time of at- 
tack, both boats were fast to his lifeless body. 

'* We are lucky," said the officer addressing me. 
^^ I 've seen a whale killed in less than an hour, and 
I Ve seen many a one that worried us for nearly a 
day." 

The men in the other boat were less fortunate. 
Their pursuit was fruitless. The monsters eluded 
them as a swift-footed schoolboy eludes his pursuers, 
halting occasionally to encourage or deceive them, 
and then distancing them again with provoking ease. 
All this time the vessel had been gradually working 
towards us. Within two hours after life was extinct 
the whale was secure at the vessel's side. Though 
remarkable for size and strength, the sperm whale 
is without graceful proportions or finished outlines. 
The head is large, generally about one third of the 
entire body, the lips are appended to the upper jaw,' 
and the mouth is provided with immense teeth. 

The " cutting-in gear," a description of which I 
shall omit, was brought into requisition, a fire was 
started under the " try-works," the blubber was cut 
into pieces about a foot wide and three inches thick, 
and then passed through the mincing-machine ; and 
these pieces thus prepared were thrown into the 
tripod to be boiled. After the boiling, these pieces, 
called " scraps," were preserved to be used for fuel 
on future occasions. As I watched the interesting 
exercise the captain said : — 
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" To bofl up a whale, Wellworthy, you want good 
weather, and, jou see, we have it now. If the 
weather becomes bad and yon have to store the 
blubber away it ^ blasts,' as we sailors say, and makes 
poor oil, or, if it ^ blasts ' too much, you can't use it 
at alL Our tripod holds two hundred gallons ; if 
we have good luck the * trying out ' will all be done 
in two days or two days and a half." 

For two days the smoky odorous work continued. 
As fast as the oil was ready it was poured into a 
large ^^ cooler," which held about a couple of barrels, 
and from this cooler it was turned into the casks by 
means of a leather hose. The cooper did the work, 
and the captain exercised supervision. I was, of 
course, pleased to witness the operation, but it was 
an untidy one and afforded little interest in com- 
parison with that excited by the chasing and cap- 
ture of the whale. When the oil was all stored 
away, we found that there were nearly a hundred 
barrels. I still preserve one of the teeth, as a me- 
mento of the occasion and the voyage. 

We cruised about for several weeks and then set 
sail for Fayal. We were not over two hundred 
miles from that port when we encountered the only 
real gale I ever saw. I am not going to attempt a 
description, as the literature of every tongue abounds 
in portrayals of the traditional hurricane, and in 
allusions to the seaman's fear of impending ship- 
wreck. We had kmple time in which to take all 
necessary precautions, and, when the storm burst 
upon us, we were thoroughly prepared. The spec- 
tacle I beheld that night, as I went to bed, was a 
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wild tempestuous sea, and the sounds I heard gave 
little augury of immediate abatement. In the morn- 
ing the turmoil was at its height. Creeping up on 
deck I stationed myself in a place of apparent safety, 
where I could see the huge billows follow one an- 
other in succession. Then I felt that I knew what 
the poet meant in alluding to his feeling as ^' a pleas- 
ing fear," for the very terror which the waves in- 
spired was blended with admiration of the scene. 
We rode it out in triumph, and, on the morning of 
the third day, we caught the first glimpse of land. 

As we neared the shore I was reminded of the 
association of Washington Sweetwater and Miriam 
Kane under similar circumstances. The joy of con- 
templating our approaching destination was sad- 
dened by the thought that I had no fond companion. 
Melicent's fair face rose before me; and then the 
remembrance of her enjoyment of congenial com- 
panionship, when I last beheld her, engendered the 
old feeling of bitterness and despair. It was soon 
dissipated, however ; and it was not without regret 
that I bade good-by to my new-made friends, al- 
though I was anxious to place my foot once more 
upon solid ground. The captain took me to the con- 
sul's o£&ce, and, with a mingled hope and fear, I 
waited wondering if I should hear intelligence from 
home. The consul, who had been for many years 
the best known resident of the port, smiled as he 
scanned his youthful visitor. 

"And so this is Hiram Wellworthy,'* he said. 
" I have been waiting for him several days." 

He handed me two letters and told me to read 
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them, if I chose, in his inner office. I availed 
myself of the privilege, and with trembling hands 
opened first a dreaded epistle from my father. It 
was couched in guarded language and I was pleased 
to find that it contained no words of censure or even 
disapproval. He seemed to assume that the wan- 
derer woidd return at once, and the tenderness of 
the following sentence denoted true paternal feeling : 
*' We hope to see thee when the packet returns. 
I cannot promise anything, but I shall give thy 
wishes candid and careful consideration." This was 
encouraging, and I opened the letter from my mo- 
ther with a beating heart. It was without those 
expressions of endearment which abound in the let- 
ter penned by a worldly woman to an erring son. 
But it breathed a spirit of ingenuous tenderness. 
Neither diffusive nor sententious, it treated the cir- 
cumstance of my departure in touching terms, and I 
wept when I beheld indications that my mother's 
tears had fallen mpon the page. It was as fol- 
lows : — 

My dear Son, — If our calculations are correct, 
this letter will find thee at Fayal. I need not tell 
thee of our sorrow when we learned thy flight. We 
were completely overcome. Wondering why thee 
did not come to breakfast, I left the table to ascer- 
tain if thee was still indisposed ; and I think, Hi- 
ram, thee can fancy thy mother's feelings when she 
opened thy letter and scanned its contents. I called 
father, and together we returned to the dining-room. 
Breakfast was abandoned, and with sad hearts we 
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indulged in conjectures upon the probable means of 
flight. Father was positive that thee had gone in 
the ship. He stated his reasons and we concurred. 
Father went to Boston that morning, and returned 
in the evening with the intelligence that the packet 
was the first vessel to leave that port for Fayal, and 
that the day fixed for her departure was just two 
weeks from the day of thy flight. In the morning 
news reached us that thy boat had been found on 
Clark's Point, and our previous impression was con- 
firmed. We felt sure that thee had pulled down to 
and concealed thyself iu the ship. The fact that 
much of the winter clothing that I had put away for 
thee in the spring was gone also strengthened us in 
our conclusion. 

Hiram, none of us are inclined to upbraid thee. 
Thy life hitherto has been exemplary, and we mean 
to be lenient and considerate. Home is not home 
without thee. Father is quiet but depressed, grand- 
mother is sad yet hopeful, and Uncle Silas is singu- 
laifly despondent. Even poor Leo seems miserable. 
Now, Hiram, thee must return. I know that thee 
desires more freedom and larger opportunities. If 
mediation is required I will intercede for thee. I 
think father has modified his views. Thy part is 
that of a dutifid son, and to act it thee must return 
and dispel the gloom which has settled over our 
home. Thy loving mother, 

Deborah Wellworthy. 

It was a Quaker letter, simply and forcibly writ- 
ten. My agitation increased as I read the last lines. 
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The enormity of my offense made the very contem- 
plation of it unbearable. Overcome by the inten- 
sity of my feelings, and especially by the thought of 
my dastardly ingratitude, I began to dread the sense 
of shame which I felt would spring from an igno- 
minious return, and I determined for a moment to 
seek some place of concealment where I might be 
reasonably safe from discovery. Then my helpless- 
ness was presented and I recognized the impossibility 
of escape. I re-read the letter. Father, grandmother. 
Uncle Silas, and even the poor dog were alluded to 
in fitting language, but there were no allusions to 
herself, save this : ^^ and I think, Hiram, tliee can 
fancy thy mother's feelings when she opened thy let- 
ter and scanned its contents." I could fancy her 
feelings. In my penitence I drew a picture. I saw 
my mother mount the stairs to go to my room with 
that dignified bearing and that gentle self-composure 
which adorn so many Quaker women. Clad some- 
what as I have described her in the opening chapter, 
her face wearing the old expression of serenity i.nd 
sweetness which was heightened by the graceful pro- 
portions of her cap, she tapped at the door with 
that hesitation of manner indicative of the expecta- 
tion of a quick response. Pailing to elicit an an- 
swer she knocked again with a similar result. Then 
she cautiously opened the door and found the bed 
undisturbed and the room unoccupied. She ad- 
vanced to the bureau and opened the letter, and, as 
she read its unfeeling announcement, the sweet ex- 
pression was succeeded by one which betokened both 
agony and surprise. I was prostrated by the very 
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exercise of mj imagination, and laying my head on 
the table I gave vent to the intensest grief. At last 
I was aroused by a knock and the captain entered. 

" I have come to bid you good-by," he said. " I 
have no time to spare. The consul has told me all 
about the instructions he has received from your 
father. You are to return at once. The vessel has 
gone to one of the other islands and is not to return 
for sevei*al days. A merchant ship is to sail to-day 
for Boston and the master is willing to take you, so 
the consul says. I think you had better go, and, if 
you have good luck, you will be at home in three 
weeks." 

We shook hands and then he turned and left me. 
My association with the manly fellow had been so 
agreeable that parting only augmented my grief. I 
went out and stood before the consul just as a school- 
boy stands before the master after his misdemeanor 
has been detected. He was tender and sympathetic. 
There was no allusion to my offense. Presently a 
large, energetic-looking man entered and was intro- 
duced as the captain to whose care and protection I 
was to be intrusted for the next few weeks ; and so 
the result of it was that before I had a chance to 
see anything of the historic port and its features of 
interest I found myself once more on the sea, sail- 
ing in the direction of the home which I had been so 
glad to leave and to which I now both longed and 
dreaded to return. 

It was a good voyage of just three weeks. We 
had numerous pleasant days : no storms disturbed 
the deep. Left to myself I reflected upon my event- 
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fal experience and indulged in surmises upon the 
life before me. The word destiny has a pleasing 
sound to a boy. I saw clearly that literary aspira- 
tions must be relinquished, but I saw no reason why 
I should not be educated to the law, save, perhaps, 
the fact that our people were averse to lawsuits and 
contention. One day in a tender mood begotten of 
resignation I penned a few lines which I determined 
should be the last I should ever write. And when 
they were written I felt like one who, under the 
chastening of disappointment and afiBiction, goes 
forth to labor with better zeal and a surej purpose. 
They were as follows : — 

*' If I must gpive it np, although fondly I cherish 
The feeling inspired by the fervor of youth, 
1 11 let it like emblems of autunm time perish 
And plod in the pathway of duty and truth. 
And though mortals remembering the summer's lost treasures 
May long for delights which the winter denies 
'T is little I'll ponder on youth's vanished pleasures 
Or waste priceless hours in relettings and sighs. 

** If I must gpive her up, though her face is engraven 
Too deeply, alas ! for content, on my heart, 
I am sure ihat I never shall show as a craven 
How gfreat was the loss and how keen was the smart ! 
And may He who is tender and merciful send her 
The blessings of love and the joys of repose I 
May fortune smile on, and good angels attend her 
In all the mutations of life to the close ! " 

We reached Boston on the morning of a day in 
November and I took the afternoon train for home. 
On arriving I procured a carriage as I was anxious 
to get to the house before supper was over, and I 
remember that I had just money enough left to pay 
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for the ride. This trivial circumstance impressed me. 
I had retmmed after the abandomnent of my fool- 
hardy adventure without pecuniary resources to the 
generous protection of the parents whose home I had 
so unfeelingly left. The carriage stopped, as I had 
directed, at the gate ; and as it disappeared I turned 
my gaze to the river. It was a serene and beautiful 
night — the very counterpart of that which witnessed 
my departure. The moon's soft rays shimmeied upon 
the water ; the bight from the shore of which I had 
set out in my boat on the eventful night, and in which 
was a little island of peculiar but attractive shape, 
resembled a placid lake ; the winds were hushed, and 
far away I could see the farm-houses on the Fair- 
haven shore. I lingered a moment and then turned 
and approached the house. I knew now what home 
meant, and a vague apprehension seized me that my 
parents might possibly be some day deprived of its 
sheltering roof, but I shook it off. It was succeeded 
by a feeling of solicitude. Oh! how I longed to 
glide through the door and out to the table without 
eliciting remark, save, perhaps, the customary recog- 
nition of the evening, and then feel that all was for- 
given and forgotten. ' I mounted the steps, laid my 
bundle down, and, as quietly as I could, placed one 
of the piazza chairs, which had not yet been put 
away, directly under the front window, from the 
upper part of which, where the shutters remained 
unclosed, the light was streaming out on the night. 
This was the window at which, seated in her easy 
chair, mother was wont to watch father's arrival at 
the gate. I trembled as I mounted, and then I ex- 
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perienced a great joy as looking through into the 
dining-room I saw them all at the table — father, 
mother, grandmother, and Uncle Silas. They were 
apparently silent. I fancied that they were think- 
ing of their wayward boy. Suddenly there came 
the patter of little feet, then a bark, and, as I 
stepped down Leo jumped upon me transported with 
delight. There was commotion within. I hurried 
to and opened the door and in a moment was in my 
mother's arms. Then grandmother broke through 
her reserve and gave me a greeting almost as affec- 
tionate as mother's. After that father grasped me 
warmly by the hand and assured me of his gratifica- 
tion. Last of all came Uncle Silas. Poor fellow ! 
how delighted he seemed ! He laughed and acted 
like a schoolboy. He helped me keep back my 
tears, and as we went out to the table we had to par- 
ticipate in his joy. For a moment it seemed little 
like a Quaker table. Then silence fell, and after 
that came the reaction and I burst into tears. I 
wauted to say, but I lacked the courage to say it : 
" It was not long ago that you first learned that I 
had left the house, and you abandoned the table 
because you loved me and I was unworthy of your 
love ; and now I have come back penitent and 
ashamed. Again you have left the table to take 
me back with open arms. Still penitent, though for- 
given, I am once more in the old place, and I wish 
I had words to tell you how deep is the regret and 
how sincere the gratitude." 

Soon I felt sufficiently composed to proceed with 
the meal. There was a great potpie on the table — 
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a dish appropriate to the late fall or early winter, 
and one which had been a favorite in the family ever 
since I could remember. I praised the potpie ; then 
everybody praised it. I told them how nicely it 
tasted after living on plain ship fare ; then they all 
declared that it was of remarkable flavor and un- 
usually appetizing. They seemed to agree with 
me in everything. Presently mother told me all 
the little incidents which had taken place in the 
family since my departure. There was nothing 
which savored of gossip and there was no embellish- 
ment. She raised detail to the elevation of circum- 
stance, and she made mere episodes partake of the 
dignity of events. This, however, was exceptional 
for Quakers. The motive was plain ; she intended 
to assure me of the depth of their love, but I felt 
that I ought to consider her interest partly as re- 
proof. 

What must I do in the sitting-room but give them 
an account of the voyage. I was ashamed to dwell 
on preliminaries, — the escape from the house, the 
stoning of the dog, the long pull on the river and 
my concealment in the ship, — so I enlarged on the 
pursuit and capture of the whale, and they proved 
attentive and interested listeners. Many questions 
were asked and answered, and at last grandmother 
inquired : — 

" But there is no place like this, is there, Hi- 
ram?" 

" No, indeed," I said, " and there are no friends 
like the friends at home." 

She rose to go to her room, and soon Uncle Silas 
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rose to go to his. The wood- fire never seemed more 
cheerful, and I fixed my eyes upon it in a pensive 
mood. I knew now that the time had come for con- 
fession. There was a lump in my throat and the 
tears were beginning to start. Father went to the 
fire and taking the tongs pulled the backlog for- 
ward, and then scraping a hole with the shovel 
pushed the backlog in and covered it with ashes. 
Mother was apparently aware of my embarrassment, 
and I think she intended to assure and soothe me 
as she repeated in her sweetest tone the beautiful 
lines of Whittier : — 

" At last the great logfs, cnunbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 
The builds eye watch that hung in yiew, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine." 

All now was ready for the night and father went 
back and stood behind mother with his hand upon 
her chair in the old familiar way. Then I told 
them how I regretted my folly, how sensible I was 
of my indebtedness to them, how impossible it 
would be ever to requite them for their love, and 
how grateful I felt for. my preservation and return. 

" Father," I said, " I will go back to the office or 
do anything else which thee wants me to do. I 
have given up my foolish hopes and am willing to 
be obedient." 

^^ We will talk about that some other time," he 
said. 

The picture waa a beautiful one. Never had their 
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association in a similar position seemed so striking 
and attractive. The deep interest depicted on their 
faces heightened the effect. The posture of mj 
mother seemed unusually graceful; her head was 
slightly turned ; her eyes beamed with love, and I 
fancied that it cost her a struggle to repress the 
tears. My father never appeared more manly. 
Calm, erect, dignified, he gave me a look denoting 
the fervor of his feelings, and yet free from any- 
thing which might indicate that his emotions were 
likely to gain the mastery. He seemed our guar- 
dian and guide. What should we do if deprived of 
his protection ? How helpless we should be without 
his thoughtful care ! I shuddered as I contemplated 
the responsibility which events might impose upon 
me, and I broke the spell by rising to say good- 
night. My father grasped my hand in silence. I 
leaned over the chair and left a kiss on my mother's 
lips. 

When I reached my room it seemed as if I had 
returned after an absence of a day or two to find 
familiar objects undisturbed and all in readiness to 
receive me. 

As I was about to undress, there came a knock 
at the door and the head of Uncle Silas made its 
appearance. He entered and reiterated his satisfac- 
tion. Then appearing very serious he said in an 
undertone, — 

^^If thee wants to go to college and become a 
lawyer, I think the way is open; but thee won't 
write anymore of those narrative histories, — will 
thee, Hiram ? I tell thee it won't do." 
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As he turned to go the sober expression was sue- 
oeeded by a smile as he said, — 

" Who ever heard of a Friend being a lawyer ? 
It seems strange, does n't it, Hiram ? " 

Left to myself I sat down in the chair in which 
I had composed myself to sleep on a former occa- 
sion. Then I rose and took off my garments with 
the intention of retiring. At first the bed seemed 
unnatural and it was some time before I was able to 
sleep. I awoke in the early morning deeply im- 
pressed by a dream which had visited me in the 
night. I dreamt that I was ascending a perilous 
mountain. Like the hardy goat I leapt from crag 
to crag, sometimes doubtful and despairing, but 
anon inspired by a sweet face that looked down upon 
me. At last I reached the summit. It was not a 
mere peak affording a commanding outlook but a 
great plain. In the distance I saw forest and prai- 
rie, and likewise towns and cities and other varied 
sights which speak of the power and achievements 
of man, and I heard a voice declare in a firm but 
cheering tone : — 

" Thy feet have simply reached life's battleground. 
The peril is not over. Years of conflict may be 
thine; but to those who struggle and endure, re- 
membering the lessons of their early years, there is 
the assurance of reward." 

The face and voice were not those of Melicent 
Frenly. I had dismissed her from my heart and she 
had no share in my humble life. They were the 
face and voice of my mother. 



CHAPTER VHL 

THE TBANSmON. 

When I proposed to go to the office in the mom- 
ing, father said that he desired me to remain at 
home. 

" I want thee to talk with mother," he observed. 
"And when evening comes I will talk with you 
both." 

Mother opened the conversation by asking me if 
I had relinquished the desire of becoming an author. 
I assured her that the passion was dead. 

" And what does thee want to do ? " 

** I want to do the will of my parents. I will go 
to the office or do anything else which yon want me 
to do." 

" Hiram," was the reply, " we have no doubt that 
thee is sincerely desirous of pleasing us, but the 
future must be considered. If thee should go to the 
office, thee would work with great zeal for a time, 
and then the old yearning would return. Thee 
would become dissatisfied again. It is better for 
thee to make a choice now. Does thee want to enter 
a profession ? " 

There was no allusion to the law. Ah! liberal 
as she was becoming, she doubtless disliked to refer 
to the law. So, taking courage, I said, — 
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^^ I have felt that I would like to be a lawyer. I 
know that Friends do not look with favor upon the 
legal profession, but it is a noble calling. Think 
how many of its followers have honored the world. 
Lawyers are generally liberal men, and if I adopt 
the profession I shall certainly have time and oppor- 
tunity for improvement. What does thee think ? " 

"Perhaps thy preference is the first considera- 
tion. But the calling itself should be duly weighed. 
Friends are averse to taking differences into the law 
as they believe in their adjustment; but there is 
truth in what thee says about the achievements of 
lawyers. However, I think the great victories are 
the victories over self, and the triumphs of a hum- 
ble life surpass the triumphs of the busy world." 

And so we talked for an hour or more, — mother 
gentle and dispassionate, and I somewhat positive 
and impulsive. She continued to offer mild objec- 
tions, not for the purpose of prolonging the discus- 
sion, but because she did not like to give up a treas- 
ured belief without some show of resistance. And 
yet she was aware that there were signs of disinte- 
gration in the Society. Delicately and tenderly she 
referred to many of the peculiar views of Friends, 
enlarging upon the tenacity with whicji they adhered 
during the late war to their fundamental doctrine 
that it was wrong to settle controversies by a resort 
to arms. 

" Thee can remember well, Hiram, that our young 
men who went into the army were dismissed from 
the meeting." 

** Yes, I can remember it well," I replied ; " but I 
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also remember well that Friends were not entirely 
averse to the cause. Is it not a fact that they were 
mindful of the sufferers, and that they sent cloth- 
ing, bandages, lint, and a great variety of delicacies 
to the hospitals ?'* 

^ Yes, that is quite true, but according to grand- 
mother. Friends were justified in so doing. War, 
she said, was wrong, but if people got hurt, it was 
right that we should help alleviate their suffering 
and heal their wounds." 

Quakers deprecate sophistry, but they sometimes 
resort to evasive argument. I laughed at grand- 
mother's explanation and then observed : — 

^ Controversies adjusted in the law are different 
from those decided on the battlefield. I have heard 
father say that there is nothing in the Discipline 
forbidding Friends to enter the profession. Many 
members of the meeting in England have been bar- 
risters, and some of them have been eminent. The 
practice of the law according to one's conscientious 
convictions seems to me as honest an employment as 
that of the merchant or mechanic. And yet I am 
wiUing to renounce the thought of becoming a law- 
yer and do whatever my parents want me to do." 

Softened by the concession, mother delicately ad- 
mitted that the suggestion of the subject was her 
own ; and with a remark which denoted something 
like acquiescence in my views, she observed that we 
would defer the discussion till the evening hour. 
Soon after supper we took father into our confi- 
dence. He did not deem it advisable for me to select 
a profession at present. If I wanted a liberal educa- 
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tion I had better obtain it before deciding upon my 
life-work. He seemed to think it possible for a man 
to be both a Friend and a lawyer, but we would 
settle that matter after the preliminary training was 
obtained. What was my wish ? Did I desire to go 
back to boarding-school for a few years or had I 
more pretentious aspirations ? 

I made a fervid presentation of my wishes. I 
referred to the numerous instances of success con- 
ferred by the mental discipline of the college ; then 
father dwelt forcibly on the numerous instances of 
failure springing from indifference to labor, and 
from false views of life inspired by a collegiate edu- 
cation. Yet it seemed plain that he favored ine. 
The debate was skillfully conducted and not with- 
out some pleasantry. There was concurrence as to 
the end, and the little difference noticeable related 
simply to the most advisable method. I went to bed 
that night convinced that the desire I had enter- 
tained and expressed in the early summer was to be 
gratified ; and I determined, if possible, not to be 
educated at any institution conducted by Friends. 
For two or three days views were exchanged and 
arguments advanced, without, however, any practical 
result ; but at last, thanks to my mother's espousal 
of my cause, the following plan was agreed upon : I 
was to be put under a tutor in Providence, Rhode 
Island, for about a year and a half, and was then 
to enter Brown University in that city. Grand- 
mother was horrified. She had never expected to 
live to see her own grandson obtain his education at 
a Baptist college. Mother was firm and emphatic. 
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" I think the coarse proposed will be for Hiram's 
advantage," she said. " There are no sectarian ob- 
ligations. There is no institution of the kind con- 
ducted by Friends so accessible. He has been 
nurtured in this house, and he ought not to be de- 
prived of his home for prolonged periods. Lsee no 
reason why he should not be with us nearly every 
jSrst day." 

My father's consent pleased but perplexed me. 
From my present standpoint I comprehend clearly 
the motives that controlled him. Besides, my mo- 
ther disclosed in after years the reasons which he 
communicated to her. He had fancied that my ex- 
pressed preferences for a life incompatible with the 
views of Friends were merely temporary, and that 
the literary productions were only ebullitions ; and 
so he had taken me into the office in hopes that in- 
cessant systematic employment upon practical things 
would in the end prove fatal to vagaries and con- 
ceits. My disappearance had caused him a terrible 
shock. He had not considered my ingratitude as 
the main factor in the case, but he had blamed him- 
self for not appreciating the tendency of my mind 
and the bent of my character. Another reason was 
potent and imperative. He admitted to mother, in 
their interchange of views upon the subject of my 
education, that it seemed futile to resist the inno- 
vation already progressing so obviously, and that it 
was unwise to educate one's children in a school as 
rigid as that of a quarter of a century before. The 
truth is, he had a keener penetration than I had 
really supposed, and it was not hindered in its 
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exercise by that stubborn indifference to mutations 
so characteristic of the bigoted and intolerant, al- 
though I confess that much I have narrated shows 
his adherence to the old order of things. Had I 
known of his partial emancipation from once domi- 
nant convictions at the time, I should have been pro- 
foundly moved. A year and a half were to glide 
swiftly away ; and during that period, mother was 
to move on in the path of enlarged action, so far as 
enlarged action was possible in her secluded life ; 
father was to grow a trifle more liberal, and grand- 
mother was to cling to her earnest but rigid disci- 
pleship. 

I have stated that I was an indifferent student, 
but the brief time allotted to preparation served as 
an inducement to strenuous application. The con- 
templation of my parents' indulgence also had a 
quickening effect. The year and a half passed rap- 
idly, and in June, 1870, I succeeded in passing the 
examinations. During this period I made few friends 
and had little recreation, but the eye was quick to 
see and the mind to assimilate. I was impressed by 
a certain narrowness and littleness of my old life ; 
and as I passed nearly every Sabbath at home, I 
availed myself of the opportunity offered to make 
comparisons and indulge in unuttered criticisms. 
The old yearning returned, but it was kept under 
proper restraint, as I was wise enough to see that 
the tendency toward freedom was and would be of 
a continuously progressive nature. The folly of pre- 
cipitating another calamity was apparent, and I 
managed to school myself to the belief that some 
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day I should be completely emancipated. This may 
seem to some like youthful philosophy, but remem- 
ber that the lesson taught by the few weeks of ad- 
venture was constantly and imperatively presented. 

When the anxiety attending the examinations was 
over and I was with them at home with the summer 
before me, father said after supper one evening, — 

^^I don't think I shall go with mother into the 
garden to-night. Come with me, Hiram, I want to 
talk with thee." 

We went out and strolled down the lawn. 

" See these fir-trees," he said. " When we came 
here, years ago, they had been just set out, and were 
so small and frail that I could jump over them. 
See how large they are. Their growth has been 
contemporaneous with thine. I doubt if thee can 
conceive how thy mother and I value this place. 
Participating little in worldly affairs we have found 
our joy in each other's society, and it has been our 
pleasure to watch and foster the growth of every- 
thing around. It is our hope to pass our remaining 
days in contentment here." 

He enlarged on the nature of his affairs. He al- 
luded to his early struggles and to the difficulties 
which beset most men in their endeavors to succeed. 
We entered an arbor at the foot of the lawn and sat 
down, and then he observed : — 

" It was my hope, Hiram, to have thee learn the 
business. I have long thought that I shall die 
before mother, and I want thee to understand my 
affairs so that thee will be prepared to look out and 
provide for her after my death. I believe that we 
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decided to defer the matter of the selection of thy 
life-work until after the completion of thy education. 
However, I see plainly now that it is better that 
thee should not select the business in which I am 
engaged. I made a great mistake in not going out 
of it several years ago. It affords no profit now, 
but I do not apprehend disaster and loss, and per- 
haps I had better keep in it for a while, as it is the 
business to which I was trained and its prosecution 
affords pleasant employment. Now I have a re- 
quest to make. I want thee to get some compre- 
hension of business principles, and I want thee to 
get it early in life. I want thee to understand ac- 
counts and the methods and usages of business men. 
Information thus gained may be made of great ser- 
vice in the event of thy surviving me, and it will 
likewise be of constant value in thy daily life. Thee 
has been working hard for more than a year, and I 
want thee to take a fortnight's rest or out-door rec- 
reation. Then I want thee to go to the office morn- 
ings only, until thy freshman year begins; and I 
shall ask thee to employ in the same way thy vaca- 
tion mornings until thy college course is ended, 
passing, of course, thy afternoons in leisure, or in 
any proper way that thee may deem best." 

It was a reasonable request and the double motive 
was plain. I was only too ready to assent. He 
took my arm and we walked in the gathering shades 
toward the piazza, where mother and grandmother 
were seated, watching us approach. Deeply inter- 
ested in the reminiscence evoked by the reference to 
the trees, subdued by his delicately uttered solici- 
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tude and his apprehension of death, touched by a 
feeling of gratitude similar to that which I had 
avowed to my parents upon my return from sea, I 
renewed the old vow of fealty, and determined never 
to ignore for a moment the paramount obligations 
of my life; and I resolved, no matter how far I 
might stray from the ways of my ancestors, to de- 
vote the humble measure of my intellect and 
strength to the service of the loved occupants of the 
treasured home. 

The next morning I strolled into town, and hav- 
ing nothing to do, made my way into the office. 
That which had once wearied and repelled now 
seemed to fascinate and allure. The bookkeeper 
and Uncle Silas appeared like old companions with 
whom I was about to renew acquaintance and asso- 
ciation. Uncle Silas, as on a former occasion, was 
sharpening a lead -pencil, and I laughed at the 
clumsy and well-nigh ineffectual performance. 

"I shall be with you in a couple of weeks," I 
said. 

They looked up and smiled, and then I went out 
on the wharf, where father was engaged in fitting a 
ship., There was a young man standing near the 
plank, a silent spectator of the busy scene. His 
easy attitude, and well-made, nicely-fitting garments 
betokened that education and training, the want of 
which in my own case I had so often regretted. 
Although two years had elapsed since I had seen 
him, yet 1 recognized at once his face and figure. 
It was Herbert Wainrow. The incident which had 
then quickened my intention of running away was 
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vividly presented, and I surveyed the young fellow 
with a feeling of displeasure, if not envy. An 
occurrence calculated to provoke comment is often 
as serviceable in promoting an acquaintance as a 
formal introduction. I had neither the inclination 
nor purpose to address or notice him. Some me- 
chanics were engaged in putting in a lower mast to 
the vessel, and at a critical moment the great shears 
trembled, swayed, and fell. Fortunately no one was 
injured. Turning around, young Wainrow made 
some casual remark about the fortunate escape of 
the men, and I considered it my duty to reply. The 
way was now open for a general conversation ; so I 
let him do most of the talking ; for notwithstanding 
my aversion I acknowledged a kind of superiority. 
Presently he said, — 

"I think I know your name. You are Mr. 
Hiram Wellworthy, are n't you? My name is Her- 
bert Wainrow." 

" Yes, my name is Hiram Wellworthy," 1 replied. 
" How did you know ? " 

^^ Oh, I have seen you round the wharf for several 
summers, and some one, whom I asked, told me who 
you were." 

This was the first time in my life that I had 
heard " Mr." prefixed to my name. How it tickled 
my ears and flattered my vanity ! A trace of jeal- 
ousy lingered, but my regard for my new companion 
was greatly augmented, and I deferentially awaited 
his pleasure. He made some general remark on the 
appearance of the city, and then said, — 

" It 's a nice little town, but it is n't like my own 
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City of New York. However, I don't object to 
spending a few weeks here every sununer." 

I could not enter into comparisons of cities based 
on observation. I had lived in Providence, and had 
been to Boston two or three times, but I knew noth- 
ing of New York. So I remained silent, with my 
eyes fixed on his handsome face and agreeable per- 
son. I say agreeable, because in physical appear- 
ance and deportment be was all that a woman could 
desire. I was conscious of the marked contrast. 
He was tall, graceful, and his features were well- 
formed and regular; I was short, awkward, and 
my face was unattractive, as it had the Puritan- 
ical tendency to length. The conversation ran on 
in a desultory way, he doing the most of it. At 
last he seemed to comprehend the cause of my reti- 
cence, so he began to assume an air of importance. 
After surveying disdainfully my rather plain gar- 
ments, he remarked with an expression resembling 
a sneer, — 

" There are a great many Quakers in New Bed- 
ford, are n't there ? " 

*' Yes," I replied. " My father is one." 

It cost me no struggle to say it. I was rather 
proud to make the declaration. Appreciating more 
and more each day the kind indulgence of my 
father, I was less subject than formerly to a feeling 
of shame at the mention of the Quaker name. I 
looked my companion in the eye, and he turned 
away. Then he said with a chuckle, — 

^^ The people in New Bedford smell of whale oil, 
don't they?" 
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^^1 don't know but that they do," I replied. 
** Ask your grandfather." 

His face flushed and he was about to retort, when 
a voice broke in, — 

"Softly! softly 1 young men. Have no differ- 
ences here." 

It was my father. Taking each by the arm he 
gently deprecated unpleasant language, and when 
he left us we both appeared subdued and ashamed. 
There was no inducement to renew hostilities. I 
regretted the incident, and was anxious to make 
amends. I held out my hand, and he took it. A 
yacht passed the end of the wharf, evidently bound 
down the bay. There was a fair breeze, and her 
white sails and graceful proportions made an attrac- 
tive picture. 

" Do you sail a boat ? " I inquired. 

"No." 

" Do you like the water? " 

"Yes." 

" Would you like to go sailing? " 

He hesitated, apparently in doubt as to my sin- 
cerity. 

"I have known how to sail a boat for a long 
time. There is a place at the adjoining wharf 
where there are boats for hire. We can have a nice 
sail and get back in time for dinner." 

He acquiesced, and in a few moments we were on 
the water in a catboat heading for the lighthouse 
at the extremity of Palmer's Island, and to all ap- 
pearances perfect friends. I tried to be agreeable, 
but I must have appeared abstracted, as my mind 
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was troubled by provoking reflections. Strange that 
I should meet him in almost the exact spot where 
I first met Melicent Frenly, — she whom I had 
expelled from my thoughts, but whose image was 
now presented again ! Strange that we should quar- 
rel and then make up so quickly! But strangest 
of all that we should be taking nearly the course 
which I took on the eventful night when I left my 
father's house! I remembered that his presence 
with Melicent had quickened my intention of run- 
ning away. I made an effort to repress these reflec- 
tions, and was aided by the fact that the breeze was 
increasing and my entire attention was needed in 
the management of the boat. When we were off 
the fort at Clark's Point I remarked that I thought 
it was time to return. 

" I have watched you tack two or three times," 
he said, ^^ and I wonder if I could n't do it as will 
as you do." 

" Yes, you can do it easily," I replied, " provided 
you follow my instructions. The wind is fresh and 
there is a lively sea, and you must do exactly as I 
say. 

So I showed him the difference between tacking 
and jibing, and then told him to put the helm to the 
proper side so as to make the boat come up into the 
wind. To my astonishment, and before I could arrest 
the motion, he put the helm the wrong way, 

" Down with your head ! " I cried, as I let the 
sheet go. 

The boom came round with tremendous rapidity, 
the boat careened, balanced for a moment in uncer- 
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tainty, then returned to its normal position ; and we 
were safe. 

" I made a mistake, did n't I ? " he inquired with 
a white face. 

" Yes, you did," I responded with some dignity. 
I felt like a triumphant general. I look back upon 
that experience as an epoch in my life ; and it is 
with a peculiar pleasure that I recall my attitude 
and deportment. Great was the inclination to en- 
large upon the peril we had escaped, but I assumed 
an air of semi-indifference. Had I shown by speech 
or action a conscious pride in my nautical informa- 
tion, the lesson would have been productive of little 
good to either of us. I felt that in one thing at 
least I was his superior, despite the difference in 
titiining and opportunities. When we were at the 
wharf, I fancied that he left the boat with an in- 
creased regard for his unsophisticated companion. 

I went home to dinner with new thoughts and 
purposes. I did not care to be exactly like Herbert 
Wainrow, but I admired his carriage and envied 
a little his knowledge of men and the world. I 
returned to the wharf in the afternoon, half hoping 
to see him again, but resolved to allow no interfer- 
ence with my rights and to resent any derogatory 
allusions to the Quakers. He was watching, as in 
the morning, the fitting of the ship. We greeted 
each other civilly, and we passed an agreeable hour 
together without the slightest clashing or variance. 
I began to think that he was a pretty good fellow, 
and there is no doubt that he had many admirable 
traits. But time was to prove that he had been 
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reared in a selfish school, and that his desire and 
design were to advance his own personal ends even 
at the expense of others. We took a walk together, 
and at about half past four in the afternoon found 
ourselves in the neighborhood of his grandfather's 
house on Seventh Street. So absorbed was I in the 
conversation that we were almost in front of the 
house before I was aware of it. 

"Come in for a few moments," he said. 

" No, I can't," I replied, as I took out my little 
old silver watch, and looked at it as if I had an im- 
portant engagement, or must run home to supper. 
My head swam ; I seemed incapable of action. 

" Come in for a few moments. Very likely you 
may meet my cousin." 

Alas I the apprehension of meeting her was the 
cause of my trouble. She had probably long ago 
forgotten me. Memory brought back the old inci- 
dents, and I felt that I could not command the cour- 
age to meet her. Again he insisted on my entering, 
and, taking me by the arm, conducted me up the 
steps and into the house. It was an old-fashioned 
frame mansion, capacious and well-constructed ; and 
with the exception of the house in which I had 
boarded in Providence, and, likewise, the houses of 
Friends in New Bedford, it was the first residence 
I had ever entered in my life. We entered a room, 
simply furnished but cheerful, and I was presented 
to two ladies who were seated there. One was Meli- 
cent Frenly, and the other was her aunt, Mrs. Wait- 
well. I cannot remember what I said or did, but 
I know that my unfortunate embarrassment was 
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obvious. They received me graciously, and I got 
as quickly as I could into a comer of the room, 
where I selected the most uncomfortable chair. 
Herbert sat down by his cousin, and Mrs. Waitwell 
passed over to my retreat and engaged me in con- 
versation. 

*^ I feel as if I ought to know you," she observed. 
" I used to know your father and mother. But they 
live so far out of the city that I rarely see them 
now. Your mother is a beautiful character. Every 
one says that she and Bathsheba Leddingwell are 
among the most interesting Quakeresses in New 
Bedford." 

The remark was so pleasantly made and with such 
apparent sincerity that I felt obliged to recognize 
it. I thanked her as well as I could, and before 
long found myself the pleased participant in quite 
an animated conversation. Soon the training I had 
received at home proved of great value. I had 
learned to be moderately gentle from association with 
my parents and with grandmother. I flatter myself 
that my voice, like my mother's, was almost free 
from grating tones, — said to be so peculiar to New 
Englanders, — and I conversed quite as easily and 
naturally as if my companion were one of the loved 
ones at home. It was the matter of deportment 
which I most feared ; but as I was seated, I did not 
apprehend making myself an immediate spectacle. 
The kind expression of my companion's countenance 
afforded encouragement. It was the countenance of 
a woman just past middle life. In every particular 
Mrs. Waitwell appeared sympathetic and motherly. 
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Tastily attired, with a becoming headdress of lace, 
she seemed like some great ladj who was only too 
glad to stoop to an act of condescension and kind- 
ness. There came a lull in the conversation, and I 
let my eyes wander to the spot where Melicent was 
seated. She wore a plain light dress, and her hand- 
some throat and a bit of the bosom were disclosed. 
Her hair was appropriately gathered, and her face 
bore an expression of sweetness and serenity which 
I find it impossible to describe. She raised her 
beautiful eyes, but I could not bear their gaze. I 
longed for some one to break the silence. Soon 
Mrs. Waitwell said, — 

*^ Melicent, you must play and sing for Mr. 
Wellworthy. You would be glad to hear her, would 
you not?" 

" Yes," I stammered. 

The young girl stepped to the piano, — that in- 
strument which was in those days the abhorrence 
of the eonsistent Quaker, — and turning over the 
music with her shapely fingers, asked in a sweet 
tone and without the least suspicion that the ques- 
tion would puzzle me, — 

**Have you any choice, Mr. Wellworthy? Who 
is your favorite composer? What music do you 
like?" 

Alas I What a question I What did I know about 
music and composers ? Never before had I seen a 
human being seated at the piano, and I had hardly 
heard the names of the masters of composition. She 
waited for an answer. I colored. 

^^ Won't you make the selection ? " I said timidly. 
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"Yes, if you wish it." 

How the sweet tones f asciuated and thrilled me ! 
Beautiful images danced before my eyes, and then 
I seemed carried away to a delightful spot by the 
bank of a river, where there were a profusion of 
flowers and a rich variety of natural scenery. The 
louder tones aroused and inspired me, and the softer 
ones seemed to drive away the thought of care. 
Then my aspirations for a larger world possessed 
me, and I felt that the desired accomplishment was 
possible. Who or what should hinder me from real- 
izing the ripe fulfillment of my hopes under the in- 
spiring guidance of pure and sympathetic woman- 
hood? 

In "Cousin Pons," Balzac has a beautiful de- 
scription of the old German Schmucke, improvising 
at the piano for his dying friend. His inspiration, 
quickened by his suffering and solicitude, lifted him 
above the confines of earth. He supplemented the 
faculty of creator by that of interpreter of things 
divine, and his dying listener, thus given a for^ 
taste of heaven, was transported with joy. Poor 
Pons was himself a musician, and his ear was simply 
charmed by an exceptional performance. In his 
physical weakness he was oblivious of his training, 
and hence incapable of criticism. The intimations 
of death softened his nature ; all his yearning was 
for solace and cheer. My experience had something 
in common with that of the old musician. It is 
true that I had an untrained ear, and that I was un- 
affected by suffering and disease. All my faculties 
were awake. I was like the harp vibrating at the 
touch of the master's hand. 
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Melicent Frenly in her musical aptitudes and ac- 
complishments was, perhaps, not much superior to 
the average pianist of her sex ; but she had the rare 
gift of lending to the exhibition of her powers a 
charming grace of manner. She played what I 
learned in after years was a simple air, but it seemed 
to my awakened fancy the very perfection of music. 
Herbert stood by her side and assisted in turning 
the leaves. I fear that I envied the knowledge of 
music to which he was indebted for the privilege ; 
and I harbored the suspicion that he entertained a 
secret contempt for my ignorance. The music ceased, 
and leaning forward the young girl rested her head 
upon her hand. Her easy attitude heightened the 
beauty of the picture. There was no betrayal by 
word or act of a conscious power. To my stammer- 
ing tribute, she made an appropriate acknowledg- 
ment, and then said, — 

" You are fond of music ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you play or sing." 

" No. Don't you know that I 'm a Quaker ? " 

She observed my embarrassment, and as Herbert 
passed over to the comer where his aunt was seated, 
Melicent came nearer and resumed the conversation. 
The others were too busy to hear us. 

" Yes, I know that you are a Quaker. Don't you 
remember that you once told me so ? " 

I felt more at ease, and the expression of my face 
must have betokened surprise and pleasure. 

" That was a long time ago. I thought that you 
had forgotten it." 
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*^ Oh, no I I remember it all distinctly ; the talk 
about the dancing-school, and the White Mountains, 
and then the running away of the horse, and your 
narrow escape." 

" I have thought many times of your solicitude, 
and the kind remark you made when we parted." 

Had I thought a moment I should not have made 
this last observation ; but I could not recall it. The 
blood rushed into my cheeks, and a delicate crimson 
likewise suffused hers. She broke the silence by 
saying,— 

^^ It is strange that we should meet so rarely. I 
have only seen you once since, but you did not know 
me. 

" It was on Acushnet Avenue. Was it not? " 

"Yes." 

" Why I thought that you did not know me ? " 
I accented the last word. After another pause she 
stepped lightly to the piano, let her hands wander 
over the keys, and then sang in a rich clear tone 
a song, the words of which I have forgotten. The 
sentiment, however, I still remember. It told of a 
boy seated on the bank of a river. He saw the 
flowers which he tossed into the current borne away 
to a destiny beyond his ken. And then, an old man, 
he stood again in the identical spot, grieving over 
lost opportunities and fruitless endeavors ; yet de- 
riving some consolation from the contemplation of 
the anticipated joys of the life to come. Her atti- 
tude was superb. Her head was raised as is the 
custom of singers, to facilitate the transmission of 
the sound ; and little as I knew of art, I was sure 
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that the picture was well calculated to gladden a 
painter's eye. Her unconscious ease assisted the 
exercise and enhanced the charm. The song ended, 
I made my acknowledgments in faltering words. 
There was another pause. I thought that I must go, 
but I did not know how to get out of the room. I 
felt like the frightened subject in his endeavor to re- 
tire from the presence of royalty. I do not remem- 
ber what I said, but Mrs. Waitwell remarked, — 

** I hope we shall see you again." 

" "We shall always be glad to see you," said Meli- 
cent. 

Then I found myself in the street. I walked 
home in blissful exhilaration. I saw nothing but 
Melicent's face, and heard nothing but her voice. I 
found mother all alone on the piazza. She greeted 
me with a smile which was succeeded by an earnest 
look. She observed in my manner something which 
indicated that my susceptibilities were aroused. 

^^ Has thee had a nice time to-day? " 

The question was asked as if she desired me to 
communicate the experience of the afternoon. 
« " Yes, a very nice time. I have been calling on 
a young lady." 

It was an abrupt answer, but her countenance 
remained calm and immobile. 

" I met Herbert Wainrow, Oliver Frenly's grand- 
son, this afternoon, and I went with him to call 
upon his cousin. Miss Melicent Frenly." 

I prefixed the " Miss " because I scarcely dared 
to refer to her by her Christian name. Then I told 
the circumstances of the interview, taking care to 
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emphasize the fact that Mrs. Waitwell was present, 
and that they were both attentive and kind. The 
calm expression was succeeded by one that was not 
without a trace of pain. 

" I see no harm in it," I said. " She played and 
sang for me. Does thee object, mother ? " 

^*I prefer not to have thee go there. Thee has 
been reared among simple folk; and while there 
may be no harm in thy listening to music and asso- 
ciating with women of the world, I know that thy 
father would disapprove. He has been indulgent, 
and I trust that thee will be obedient to his wishes." 

Uncle Silas approached, and mother said in an 
undertone, — 

"Let us change the subject." 

Then grandmother joined us. The air was red- 
olent with the violets. I stepped down to the bank 
and picked a few, and returning laid them in my 
mother's lap. A bird twittered in a neighboring 
tree, and my thoughts reverted to the afternoon 
when I set out on the mission which ended with 
the first interview with Melicent. As we talked in 
quiet tones father drove in through the gate, and 
mother's face lighted with a look of happiness and 
content. 

At the supper-table father observed, — 

" I hope thee is getting a good rest, my son. And 
has thee enjoyed thyself to-day ? " 

I dared not meet my mother's gaze. I merely 
answered, — 

" Yes, very much." 

"What does thee think of doing the next few 
days?" 
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" I don't know, but I would like to go away some- 
where, one day at least." 

" Where would thee like to go ? " 

" I would like to go to Boston. I have seen but 
little of the city, and I want to visit the points and 
places of interest." 

To my great surprise father replied, — 

" I think it would be a nice little trip for thee. 
Suppose thee goes in a few days. Thee can easily 
see a good deal in a day." 

I was too happy to break the silence which fol- 
lowed, but it was broken by grandmother's voice, — 

" I don't think much of Boston. They used to 
persecute and hang Friends there two hundred 
years ago." 

Alas! poor grandmother. There was another 
grievance. A few years before, she and father and 
mother had passed the day in Boston for the pur- 
pose of making some simple purchases ; and grand- 
mother's old-fashioned bonnet had attracted great 
attention. At the restaurant where they had dined, 
a woman had approached grandmother, and apolo- 
gizing for the liberty she was taking, had inquired 
if she knew little Johnnie Bounden who lived in 
Shaker Village. The Quakers and Shakers are 
without affinity or affiliation. Hence grandmother 
was shocked. The memory of the unpleasant inci- 
dent was doubtless vivid when she declared that her 
dislike of the city was due to the intemperate zeal of 
its Puritan founders. 

Grandmother's opposition was, of course, a nega- 
tive one. It had no weight with my parents, and I 
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doubt if she herself really wanted to deprive me of 
the anticipated pleasure. So it was decided that I 
should go. For the next few days I did not go to 
the city, but spent my time on the banks of the 
Acushnet River and in the adjoining coimtry, where 
I had passed so many happy hours in earlier years. 
My brief conversation with mother, helped by my 
perception and a kind of intuition, told me that she 
desired, for the present at least, that I should shun 
the society of Melicent Frenly. But I was not pro- 
hibited from indulging the memory and exercising 
the imagination. The image of the young girl 
seemed to be ever present, and in the sounds I 
heard — the soimds peculiar to summer days — 
there was something which reminded me of her 
rich, sweet voice ; and I experienced a thrill of de- 
light when, on looking up the derivation of her 
name, I found that it meant ^^ sweet singer." 



CHAPTER IX. 



STOLEN PLEASUBES. 



In the afternoon of the day before that upon 
which I was to go to Boston, I went to the city again 
and visited the wharf. There I met Herbert, and 
announced to him the pleasure I was to enjoy upon 
the following day. My boyish enthusiasm excited 
some contempt and provoked a few remarks. Bos- 
ton lacked in his judgment the solidity and elegance 
of New York. It was a puritanical place, and there 
was not much in it of interest to a man of his tastes. 
He soon modified his views, however, and intimated 
that he would like to accompany me. I determined 
to hold out no encouragement, as I was in some 
doubt as to whether my parents would relish the 
idea of his companionship. Besides, my thoughts 
were upon another subject. I was thinking of Mel- 
icent. 

" Is your cousin well ? " I inquired abruptly and 
with a little stammer. 

" Yes. Don't you want to call upon her again ? 
She would be glad to see you." 

" I should like to," I replied, " but I think I must 
go home." 

It was late in the afternoon, and I left him to join 
father who was standing in front of the office. 
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" I will get the horse for thee. Wait a moment, 
please." 

It was the same mare whose vehement action, 
aided by my inexperience, had once nearly ended in 
a tragedy. She was old and less restive. I brought 
her round to the office ; father entered and we drove 
home together. 

" Hiram," he said, " I have received intelligence 
of the loss of the Acushnet." 

" The Acushnet, Captain Cartwright ? " I inquired 
in amazement. 

" Yes," he replied. " She was lost off the coast 
of Chili. The captain, officers, and crew are safe, 
but the voyage is, of course, ended. And now, 
Hiram, thee sees how a voyage resembles one's life. 
Avoid moral shipwreck by avoiding bad habits and 
improper associates." 

At the table that night there were abundant allu- 
sions to the lost ship, and I fancied that the eyes 
of mother and grandmother betrayed a feeling 
of thankfulness that I had escaped the danger to 
which I would have been subjected had I remained 
in the vessel. Then the subject of the proposed 
visit to Boston was taken up, and I was informed 
that Uncle Silas intended to accompany me. He 
was going on business for father, doubtless some- 
thing of a not very important nature, and was ex- 
pecting to return with me in the afternoon. After 
supper both father and 1 went with mother into the 
garden, and Uncle Silas soon joined us. Father was 
never more calm, gentle, and obliging. He assisted 
mother in a variety of ways, entering into her plans 
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for the improvement of the flower -plots with a 
charming acquiescence. When he returned to the 
house he deviated from his habitual course by 
indulging in a bit of pleasantry. And then, just 
before the lights were put out, he relapsed into his 
characteristic composure. There was no betrayal of 
mental distress. The truth was, he had suffered a 
severe loss and he was keeping the secret. The 
Acushnet was only partially insured. 

There was nothing now about my dress to betray 
my Quaker extraction. I dressed very much as other 
young men dressed, not elegantly, but generally in 
black. I wore no ornaments. When Uncle Silas 
and I entered the early train on the following morn- 
ing, the first person we saw was Herbert Wainrow. 
I was not surprised to see him, and was neither 
pleased nor displeased at the announcement tiiat he 
had concluded to go with me. I introduced Uncle 
Silas, and we turned over a seat and sat down to- 
gether. The presence of Uncle Silas was not con- 
ducive to animated converse. He eyed my new 
friend with apparent distrust, and Herbert, for 
once, seemed pensive and embarrassed. Before we 
reached Boston, however, the conversation grew 
more spirited. I was happy indeed when we 
reached the station, — the old station of the Boston 
and ProvidcBce Railroad, — and as we passed out 
and stood at the comer of the Common, Uncle Silas, 
who was about to leave us, called me one side to 
give me some advice. 

^^ This is a great city, Hiram, and there are many 
questionable institutions in it. I want to warn thee 
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against play-houses. They are not proper places for 
one of thy years. Thee had better wait many 
years before going to see play-actors. I thought I 
would warn thee as thy companion appears to be a 
very worldly young man." 

One can imagine my surprise as Uncle Silas hur- 
ried away. I had no thought of going to the the- 
atre. 

" It is none of my business," said Herbert, " but 
I am curious to know what he said to you." 

'* Oh, never mind," I replied. " It was some- 
thing rather confidential." 

It was nine o'clock. We visited the State 
House, and then concluded to make a brief pilgrim- 
age to Bunker Hill. Considerable time was con- 
sumed in the journey to, and the return from, the 
venerable shaft, and at half past twelve we found 
ourselves back in the city, somewhat tired and 
extremely hungry. Herbert would have it that we 
must dine with some appearance of style, and so we 
went to Parker's. All was interesting and new, — 
the capacious dining-room, the trained waiters, the 
rich viands, and the people so different in appear- 
ance and deportment from the simple folk among 
whom I had been reared. My lips paid tribute to 
the dinner, but Herbert only smiled at my enthu- 
siasm. I was as ignorant as David Copperfield 
appeared to be in the presence of Steerforth. 

" What shall we do now? " he inquired as we left 
the restaurant. 

" I want to see the city," I replied. " Let 's walk 
round the streets for a while." 
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We turned into Tremont Street, and, passing 
Eang's Chapel, proceeded as far as a building, the 
capacious door of which many people were entering. 

"Why, it's a theatre," said Herbert, "and the 
people are going to the matinee." 

"To the what?" I said. 

" Don't talk so loud," he replied with some petu- 
lance. " People will hear you." 

I subsided, and he fixed his eyes on the board 
upon which was posted the announcement of the 
play. Then taking my arm he continued, — 

" Come along. Let 's go in. We shall have 
ample time to see the play before the train goes to 
New Bedford." 

I tried to disengage my arm, but he held it fast. 
I remembered Uncle Silas's injunction, and while I 
wanted to enter, felt that I must refuse. 

" I can't go with you. I never went to a theatre 
in my life." 

" It 's time to begin then. Don't be foolish." 

I began to waver, but felt that I must offer some 
additional excuse. 

" I sha'n't have time to see the city." 

" Oh ! never mind the city." 

" I fear I have n't money enough. It took nearly 
all of it to pay for the dinner." 

" Don't you see you are making a spectacle of 
yourself. Everybody hears what you say. I '11 pay 
for the tickets, and you may pay me afterwards." 

He led me along, procured the tickets, and we 
passed into a large room adorned with pictures of 
former governors of the Commonwealth, and sup- 
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plied with several cases used as repositories of curi- 
osities and relics. In one of them I spied an object 
resembling a stuffed snake. 

*^ Look here ! look here I " I exclaimed with some 
excitement. *^I never saw anything like this be- 
fore.'' 

Again my companion appeared annoyed. 

** Don't you see that everybody is looking at you ? 
What are you stopping here for ? Come along, and 
for goodness' sake, keep quiet." 

We passed to the end of the room, ascended two 
or three steps, and then for the first time, I found 
myself in a theatre. The orchestra was plajring. I 
was confused, and its strains increased my bewilder- 
ment. I fancied that the people were looking at me, 
and I clung close to Herbert, although I was appre- 
hensive that even under his guidance I might make 
some awkward mistake. The usher conducted us to 
our seats, and a glance round the inclosure rewarded 
me with the assurance that my presence was a matter 
of indifference to every one. As I feasted my eyes 
on the attractive scene — the tiers of seats and the 
bright faces of the ladies who filled them — I began 
to take in the music. The impression was similar 
to that caused by the playing of Melicent. The 
tones were soft and entrancing, and I felt dreamily 
happy, just as I had sometimes felt on a summer 
evening when moving to and fro in a little swing 
which was hung at home in a leafy retreat beyond 
our bam. I was sorry when the music ceased, but 
the reward cam^e when the curtain rose. I was 
fairly bewitched. The acting seemed superb. The 
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play was a comedy in three acts. The actors seemed 
to be performing in an ethereal world, and I won- 
dered why the audience did not break forth in 
rapturous applause at every incident. All passed 
smoothly until the curtain rose at the beginning of 
the third act. I was now eager for the sequel, and 
I was wondering if the performance was to close 
with the triumph of virtue and the overthrow of 
vice. I happened to look up, and a shudder ran 
through my frame. I seemed incapable of mastery 
over the powers of action or of speech. I must 
have presented a curious appearance, for Herbert 
whispered in my ear, — 

" Are you ill ? You are looking terribly. I 'U go 
out with you if you say so." 

" Oh, no 1 no 1 " I replied. " It 's nothing. I 'm 
just as well as ever I was." 

I tried to look at the stage and the actors, but my 
thoughts interfered with the powers of vision. The 
figures of the actors seemed indistinct, and their 
voices sounded like dying echoes. I must either 
verify or remove the impression. Again I raised 
my eyes to the first row above us. Yes, there was 
no mistake. There, intently interested in the play, 
with face averted just enough to give me some con- 
fidence that it was not probable that he would turn 
and detect me, sat my Uncle Silas Wellworthy. Of 
course I sat through the play, and the interest in 
part returned ; but every few moments I raised my 
eyes to the upper row. There was a fitting conclu- 
sion, and the orchestra played as the curtain felL 
We passed out with the throng, and as we went 
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along Tremont Street and across the Common in the 
direction of the station, the words of warning, to 
which I had listened only a few hours before, kept 
ringing in my ears, ^' Thee had better wait many 
years before going to see play-actors." 

I seemed charged with the duty of justifying 
Uncle Silas's conduct, not of vindicating my own. 
I recalled the question which grandmother once put 
to mother, if she thought that Uncle Silas was a 
hypocrite. Uncle Silas had always been my friend, 
and I felt that I must defend him ; and I "was deter- 
mined to so defend him as not to diminish the feel- 
ing of love and respect I entertained for him. So 
by the time we reached the station I had reasoned 
myself into the conclusion that he was no more cul- 
pable than I was, and that the injunction he had 
administered was a proper one, because he had said 
that I had better wait many years before going to 
the theatre, and had not said that I ought never to 
go there at all. Uncle Silas himself, I assumed, had 
felt the return of his boyhood's yearning for the 
world, and had thought that there was no harm in 
indulging in a little recreation. However, when we 
got to the station and I caught sight of him just 
entering the train I began to feel a trifle uncomfort- 
able, and I felt almost like saying, ^^Oh! Uncle 
Silas, how could you do it ? " 

We all sat together, as in the morning, but the 
conversation was not animated. 

"Where did you go to-day?" said Uncle Silas, 
addressing both of us. 

Herbert replied, — 
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"We went" — and then stopped abruptlj as I 
pressed my foot upon his. I was afraid he would 
say "to the theatre." 

" Where did thee say ? " Uncle Silas continued* 

"To Bunker Hill," was the reply. 

That evening many questions were asked, and I 
fear that I practiced some evasion in my efforts to 
answer them. They asked how I liked the city and 
what I thought of its general appearance. I knew 
but little of its general appearance, as most of the 
day had been passed in Charlestown and in attend- 
ing the theatre. At last father said, — 

" Thee is like most boys, Hiram. Wait till thee 
has had a few years of experience in the world, and 
then thy perceptions will be sharper. Thee will see 
more, and remember what thee sees." 

I thought it right to refer to my companion, so 
after a brief pause I remarked, — 

"Oliver Frenly's grandson, Herbert Wainrow, 
met me on the train, and was with me during the 
day. We dined, saw the city, and returned to- 
gether." 

Mother's face assumed a troubled look, and I 
fancied that father was displeased. An explanation 
seemed necessary, so I continued, — 

" Ever since our first meeting on the wharf a few 
days ago, I have found him pleasant and social. He 
volunteered to accompany me, and I must say that 
he was of great service to me. Indeed, he has been 
so kind that I feel I would like to invite him here 
to-morrow to take dinner with us. May I? " 

To comply with the request was to establish a 
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precedent. Innovations were regarded as dangerous. 
But father, as I have stated, was beginning to ap- 
preciate the tendency of my nature and my procliyi- 
ties. In the kindest tone he inquired, — 

" What kind of a young man is he, Hiram ? ** 

*^ I think he is a nice one." 

^^ Thee had some difficulty with him on the wharf 
the other day." 

^^Yes; but we were good friends in a moment 
after thee spoke to us." 

" How long is he going to stay in the city ? " 

^^ Only a few days. He is going to the mountains 
for the rest of the summer." 

After brief silence, he said deliberately, — 

^^ Thee may invite him, if mother thinks best." 

** I give my consent," was mother's cheerful reply. 

I made an early visit to the city on the following 
morning, and with beating heart approached the 
house of Oliver Frenly. It was Melicent herself 
who opened the door. She greeted me cordially, 
and in answer to my inquiry for Herbert, conducted 
me into the very room which I had entered only a 
few days previous. There sat Herbert ; and as we 
spoke to one another Melicent turned to leave the 
room. I had wanted from the first to say something 
to the radiant and graceful creature. Now the op- 
portunity was presented to assure her that I had no 
secrets to communicate. So I said hastily and with- 
out thinking how the remark would sound, — 

" Please don't go." 
• What could she do but remain? She seemed 
subdued ; while Herbert appeared annoyed, and I 
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was ashamed. I managed to explain tiie purpose of 
my visit ; and in the transition the unfortunate re- 
mark was forgotten. I say forgotten, — apparently 
by them, but not by me. I indulged inwardly in 
self-reproaoh and longed to go, as I felt that my 
society must be disagreeable to the young woman. 
I was glad when Herbert accepted the invitation, 
and more so when Melicent wished us an enjoyable 
day, and made considerate inquiries about my par- 
ents and grandmother. Her yivacity suddenly came 
back to her, and my thoughts were led away from 
the contemplation of my breach of decorum. 

^ Sing for us a moment before we go," said Her- 
bert. 

She complied with readiness. The performance 
was not unlike its predecessor. It was inspiring, 
and tended to allay my disturbed feelings. Pleas- 
ant words were said at parting, and I felt more com- 
posed when Herbert and I found ourselves well on 
the way towards our destination. Upon reaching 
the house I took Herbert into the sitting-room and 
presented him to mother and grandmother. Mother 
was very cordial ; grandmother somewhat reserved. 
This was the first opportunity I had ever had to en- 
tertain, as the duty imposed upon me in earlier 
years when my school-fellows visited me was by 
no means an onerous one. Now I was conscious of 
an imperative obligation. I must second mother's 
greeting. So I said : — 

^^ I suppose this is the first Quaker home you have 
ever visited. It doubtless seems strange to you. We 
cannot offer what the world affords, but we will try 
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and make yon happy ; and I know you will not care, 
will you ? if we call you by your Christian name." 

He assured us that be would not. The home and 
the new companions were so different from anything 
be had ever experienced that he was plainly de- 
prived of that assurance and ease of manner which 
were so noticeable when he was among more worldly 
people. I was happy. I fancied that he felt almost 
as I had felt in the presence of his charming cousin 
and her dignified aunt. When we left the house I 
took him to scenes where so many boyhood's hours 
had been passed. We wandered by the river, and 
returning went into the woods. When we came 
back to the house it was dinner-time. Father was 
even more genial than in the evening of the day 
upon which the intelligence of the loss of his vessel 
was received. Herbert was hungry and did justice 
to the simple fare, but the fluent use of the plain 
language perplexed him. He afterwards declared 
that the fear of making blunders deterred him from 
using it, and that he hardly dared use the worldly 
^^ you," as he fancied that it would be offensive to 
my parents' ears. 

After dinner he bade them good-by, and then I 
took him away with me in the wagon for a ride. 
We went up the avenue, and after reaching Head 
of the River turned to the right, to return by the 
Fairhaven shore. 

"What are those?" said Herbert, pointing to a 
large box or cage in a yard which adjoined the high- 
way. 

" Foxes," I replied. " Have n't you ever seen 
any?" 
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I reined in the horse for Herbert to get out. He 
entered the yard and looked into the cage. A boy 
was standing there, and the two engaged in conver- 
sation. Soon Herbert returned, and as he got into 
the carriage remarked, — 

^^ He wanted ten dollars for one of those foxes, 
but finally agreed to sell one for five.'* 

"What do you want one for?" I asked with 
surprise. 

" Wellworthy," he said, " do you know that your 
father is pretty well oflf ? " 

" Comfortably well off, I suppose ; but what has 
that to do with the foxes ? " 

"You have read about English country life, 
have n't you, — fox-hunting and all that ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, you live in the country and have ample 
means, and why should n't you enjoy the pleasures 
which they have in England ? " 

" Oh, it would n't do. We are Quakers." 

"Yes, it would do too, and before you begin 
work why not have a glorious old fox-hunt. Nobody 
need know anything about it. We can buy one of 
these foxes, take him down to that long strip of 
land they call Sconticut Neck, beyond Fairhaven, 
let him go, and then chase him down to the water's 
edge at the farther end." 

" Where shall we get the dogs ? " 

" Why, you take the dog I saw at your house to- 
day, and I '11 take my grandfather's old dog * Gen- 
eral.' And as for horses, you can take this one, 
provided you can saddle him, and I'll take my 
grandfather's old horse." 
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The horse before us was named ^* Ephraim." He 
was accustomed to the saddle ; but, alas, he was old, 
without beauty, and was incapable of speed. I felt 
that the scheme was impracticable. Questions of 
impropriety and cruelty were not suggested. Her- 
bert urged, and I at last yielded. Secrecy was im- 
posed and the preliminaries were carefully agreed 
upon. The morrow was my last day and diere was 
no time to spare. I dropped my companion on the 
bridge which unites New Bedford and Fairhaven, 
and then, according to agreement, turned round and 
returned by the road over which we had just passed. 
I found the boy in the yard by the road-side, and 
agreed to take one of the foxes for five dollars. 
Then I returned home and spent the remainder of 
the day in making a rude box, in which I proposed 
to carry the animal in the morning to Sconticut 
Neck. After supper I strolled up the avenue, as I 
did not feel like lingering with my parents in fa- 
miliar scenes. I knew fliat they would not approve 
the pastime we had planned ; and as I was begin- 
ning to have slight compunctions, I bad to reason 
myself into the belief that I was only to enjoy a 
wholesome diversion, however inconsistent with the 
views and teachings of Friends. Herbert Wainrow 
and I had but little in common in reality. Our 
characters and dispositions were dissimilar, and our 
friendship would have failed to be permanent even 
under favorable circumstances. I was flattered by 
his attentions, and in my inexperience was domi- 
nated by his will. In a brief moment, he had led me 
from my environment into something of the world 
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in which he had been reared. I saw no real harm 
in the contemplated sport, and when I retired, I 
thought as I fell asleep that I was about to have a 
taste of an ideal diversion. 

The next morning we rose from the table, as usual, 
at half past seven. Father drove immediately to 
the city. Then I went to the bam, and with the 
assistance of Patrick, the hired man, harnessed old 
Ephraim and prepared to go. As I drove by the 
comer of the piazza with the box and a saddle in 
the wagon, and Leo trudging on behind, I saw mo- 
ther leaning over the bed of violets. She turned, 
and our eyes met. I felt a little ashamed, but once 
on the road I got out of Ephraim the greatest speed 
of which he was capable, and soon felt more com- 
posed. When I reached Head of the River I found 
the boy ready to receive me. The payment of the 
five dollars quickened his powers of helpfulness ; but 
even then the capture and imprisonment of the fox 
were not easily accomplished. It was difficult to 
separate him from his fellows. They all snapped as 
they darted about their limited quarters, and we 
were disinclined to come into contact with any of 
them. The feat was at last accomplished by plac- 
ing the open door of the box against the open door 
of the cage, and forcing one of the foxes into the 
former. Leo was needed for the critical period ; 
and I now felt that I must husband his strength. 
We put the box in the back of the wagon, and I 
took Leo with me in front. He wanted to get at 
the fox, and it was not easy to restrain him. We 
must have cut a strange figure as we drove along, 
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and I noticed that the people whom we met looked 
askance at the passing vehicle and its occupants. 

It was half past eight when we reached Fair- 
haven. Herbert was at the appointed spot, mounted 
on his grandfather's horse, and attended by his 
grandfather's dog " General." I flattered myself 
that dog, horse, and accoutrements were not supe- 
rior to mine. Indeed, Herbert was conscious of a 
certain grotesqueness, for he observed, — 

^^This isn't as high-toned as I thought it was 
going to be. But come ; let 's hurry. You lead the 
way, and I'll follow at a little distance. It won't 
do for us to go through the village together in such 
form as this." 

I was about to proceed when Leo jumped from 
the wagon and started for General. It looked like 
an encounter, but it proved to be a mere skirmish. 
I got Leo back again, but not before several people, 
all of whom probably knew me as the son of Caleb 
' Wellworthy, had stopped to witness the perform- 
ance and inspect the party. As I started off some 
boys cheered, and Herbert, frightened out of the 
purpose he had just announced, followed close be- 
hind. The appearance and passage of a caravan 
could not have excited more interest or astonish- 
ment. The spectators increased, and I saw, or fan- 
cied that I saw, an expression on every countenance 
indicative of the belief that mischief was brewing. 
Leo began to bark. General to manifest some dis- 
pleasure, and the fox to wiggle round in the box 
in a vain endeavor to escape. Once only I turned 
round, but the expression of Herbert's countenance 
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deterred me from repeating the act. As we neared 
the outskirts of the village our following dimin- 
ished, and when we gained the long country road 
which leads to the extremity of the Neck there was 
no one in pursuit. We covered a mile or more, and 
then stopped at a bend in the road. We removed 
the box from the wagon, and rested a moment pre- 
paratory to the labor of the morning. 

It was a perfect day. The western shore of Scon- 
ticut Neck affords a superior view of the beauties of 
Buzzard's Bay. Although at no great elevation, it 
has all the advantages of a lofty outlook. From the 
indented shores the water stretches away to the hazy 
islands which bear the Indian names; and in the 
distance is visible the opening which serves as the 
highway to the sea. A whaler was coming up the 
bay with all sail set, and as I stood absorbed in 
watching her approach, the memory of my own ex- 
perience came back with vivid clearness. 

" Come ! come ! " said Herbert, " we must get to 
work. The morning is going fast." 

I unharnessed Ephraim without, however, taking 
off the bridle, and when I had put on the saddle I 
had to laugh at the curious appearance of the blind- 
ers. We deposited the box in the road, and pulled 
the wagon to one side so as not to be an obstruction 
to travel. Then we gathered round the box, the 
dogs with us, and standing near by the horses, of 
whose possible decampment we were in no fear, judg- 
ing from their age and spiritless natures. The dogs 
were in great haste to get at the frightened and petu- 
lant captive, and Herbert restrained them by holding 
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each by the collar. Then I opened the box and had 
to lift it in my arms and fairly shake it in order to 
expel its terrified oocapant. The poor little fellow 
ran forward a few feet and then crouched in the 
dirt; and I began to feel sympathy for him and 
entertain misgivings. But it was too late to for^o 
the project; and, besides, the scene which was at 
once enacted aroused that feeling bom of excitement 
and akin to ferocity which is, alas, dormant in every 
human breast. The dogs jumped and writhed in 
vain efforts to escape, but Herbert was loath to let 
them go so long as the fox manifested no desire to 
inaugurate the sport. Then the dogs resorted to a 
happy expedient. They yelped like wolves. The 
fox needed no further stimulus, and down the road 
he went with the rapidity of a deer. Herbert 
released the dogs and in a moment they were in full 
pursuit. 

Poetically we sprang to our steeds ; practically we 
mounted our unattractive horses. The act was per- 
formed with neither celerity nor grace ; and it was 
some time before we got under way. At first I kept 
abreast of my competitor, but before long he gained 
a slight advantage. I exacted from old Ephraim his 
full capabilities, and his internal organs produced 
noises resembling those caused by the unskillful 
thumping of a drum. We had not gone far — per- 
haps a mile or more — when I saw the fox turn in a 
bend in the road and observed that he was consid- 
erably in advance of the dogs. We redoubled our 
efforts to quiekem our animals, and in a few min- 
utes arrived at the bend ourselves. It had never 
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occurred to us that there might be danger in turn- 
ing the comer, but danger there was, and our es- 
cape from calamity proved almost miraculous. It 
seemed that a farmer was on his way to market 
with a wagon filled with early fruit and vegetables. 
A house located at the comer had concealed his 
advance. Luckily for us our horses were incapable 
of the speed of Arabian chargers; but we were 
going fast enough to render collision with an ob- 
stacle both unpleasant and perilous. We came on 
the farmer without warning. Herbert was in ad- 
vance, and his horse made such a sudden deflection 
that disaster on his part was avoided. Herbert 
managed to retain his position, but I, alas, was less 
fortunate. Poor Ephraim was blind in one eye, and 
he was almost in contact with the vehicle before 
either he or I was aware of its presence. He uttered 
a noise not unlike the groan of a human being, and 
then exercised such sudden control over the powers 
of locomotion as to come to a positive halt. Over his 
head I went into the dusty road, narrowly escaping 
collision with the cart ; while the horse attached to 
it jumped one side with such a hasty and violent 
motion that over it went spreading fruit and vege- 
tables all around us. 

Assured of his own preservation, Herbert ex- 
pressed no sympathy for me in my misfortune. He 
gave a sudden glance without saying a word, and 
then resumed the sport with all the speed he could 
exact from his animal. This indifference, if not 
cruelty, made a deep and permanent impression. It 
was to repeat itself at a critical period in after 
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years, under a different form and in relation to 
other phases of life, but none the less to indicate 
the barrenness of the man's moral nature and his 
supreme devotion to his own selfish ends. I did not 
expect commiseration from the farmer, and I did not 
get it. As soon as he was tipped out of the cart he 
gathered himself up, and rushed for the horse to 
prevent his departure. Then with my assistance he 
brought the cart, which was apparently uninjured, to 
its normal position. This ended, he turned on me 
and delivered himself thus, — 

" I know you, young Wellworthy, and it 's a pretty 
piece of business you 've been up to. Look at my 
fruit and vegetables, nearly half of them spoiled. 
I 'U see your father before night and tell him all 
about it." 

So he knew me; and he proposed to tell my 
father. All my interest in the day's sport was 
ended, and I began to care little about consequences. 
But I determined to resent the apparent inference 
of malice. 

" You don't suppose I meant to do it, do you ? " 
I asked in an indignant tone. 

The man softened a little. 

" Well, no. I don't believe yoti did ; but I think 
you ought to be careful how you go around cor- 
ners." 

Then I softened a little. 

" Well, I suppose I had." 

He stooped down and began to pick up the recent 
contents of the vehicle and I helped him. Presently 
he said in a kind tone, — 
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" I used to sail for your father in the old Mi- 
nerva." 

"You did?" 

"Yes." 

Renewed silence while we continued our labors. 
These completed, he said in a tone as penitent as 
that in which a child makes a confession of wrong- 
doing,— 

" I did n't mean what I said about telling your 
father. I sha'n't say anything to him at all." 

This generous declaration awoke my better im- 
pulses. I took out all the money I had — three dol- 
lars — and asked him to take it. He blushed and 
declined. I dropped the money on the seat of the 
wagon, hastily mounted Ephraim and started down 
the road. 

Disappointment, regret, disgust, successively ob- 
tained the mastery. Then I reflected upon my par- 
ents' repugnance to diversions like that which was 
ending so inauspiciously ; and the reflection was 
intensified by the remembrance of Herbert's das- 
tardly desertion. I rode along leisurely. Neither 
fox nor dogs were in sight, and I began to hope that 
the fox would elude his pursuers. It was a mile or 
more to the end of the Neck, and when I arrived 
I found Herbert's horse by the road-side, and saw 
Herbert himself standing at a little distance on the 
beach. I threw the bridle over Ephraim's neck, and 
in a few minutes was at Herbert's side. He was 
standing at a sluice, the contents of which were dis- 
charged with some violence on the shore ; and there, 
half covered with water, was a little dead fox, and 
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the dogs were standing by, looking at and smelling 
of the corpse. The fox had doubtless jamped in at 
some distance above, and had been drowned as he 
was swept along by the current. 

" Not a very satisfactory day,'* said Herbert re- 
gretfully. 

" I agree with you," I replied. 

I wanted to upbraid him for his inhumanity ; but 
discretion prevailed. Every moment was adding to 
my discomfiture and distrust, and inspiring aversion 
to his presence and society. I was willing to share 
in the culpability, but I was determined that inti- 
macy should cease. We returned to the road in 
silence, and as we mounted our horses and pro- 
ceeded, followed by the dogs, my thoughts were 
diverted to the little dead fox in his watery bed, and 
I wondered what mother and grandmother would 
say could they behold the spectacle. This sudden 
modification of feeling may seem unnatural. But 
consider my simple training and limited experience. 
I had been taught to be ingenuous and considerate ; 
so I inferred that men of more liberal opportunities 
were punctilious in the observance of the common 
requirements of decorum and decency. The remem- 
brance of my desertion rankled in my breast and 
embittered me ; and reflection upon the pursuit just 
concluded, so strikingly and radically at variance 
with my ordinary vocations, begot a feeling of regret. 

*' You had better hurry home," I said to Herbert 
when we reached the place where I had left the 
wagon. ^' It will take me some time to harness, and 
besides it is n't advisable for us to go through the 
village together as we came." 
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He was civil enough to bid me good-by, and I was 
glad when I saw him disappear. It was nearly one 
o'clock when I drove into the stable-door. Poor 
old Ephraim looked jaded and uncomfortable, and I 
felt disappointed and ashamed. Mother asked me 
at the table where I had been, and I truthfully told 
her that I had been to the end of Sconticut Neck. 
The inquiry was not prosecuted. But during the* 
afternoon I was conscious of the dread of exposure. 
I realized the impossibility of concealing the crudely 
planned and hastily executed adventure. The Fair- 
haven people would be sure to report our comical 
transit through the village, and the keen percep- 
tions of Oliver Frenly would be aroused by the 
slightest betrayal on the part of his grandson. My 
conscience was troubled. 

At supper father observed with his usual tranquil- 
lity, and as if he were only making the announce- 
ment of a trivial occurrence, — 

*' Oliver Frenly's horse died to-day." 

" Of old age ? " asked mother. 

"No, of abuse." 

"Who abused hun?" 

" His grandson gave him some very violent exer- 
cise and then allowed him, upon returning to the 
stable, to drink all the water he wanted. The horse 
was found dead soon after in the stall." 

I felt that my face was crimson. There was a 
moment of ponderous silence, and then grandmother 
inquired, — 

" Was that the young man who was here yester- 
day?" 
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"Yes/* 

" WeU, I hope he was n't engaged in horse-rao 
uig- 

Quakers are peculiar; they rarely upbraid. 1 
felt that I had really deceived my parents and that 
I merited reproof. How natural it would have been 
to tell me that I had brought over the threshold 
•one whose acquaintance was undesirable and whose 
society was unprofitable. They were all silent. I 
was assured that the impression prevailed that Her- 
bert was a reckless and mischievous fellow. But 
had I not participated in the miserable pastime? 
Was I not equally reprehensible? I came to a 
sudden determination. I was about to speak. I 
hesitated a moment. Cowardice restrained me. It 
was a battle between the desire to do justice to 
another with whom I was no longer in sympathy, 
and to relieve my overburdened feelings on the one 
side, and the dread on the other of confessing my 
departure from principles that had been inculcated 
from my earliest years. I concluded to wait for 
some more convenient opportunity. Then I became 
oppressed with a sense of the completeness of the 
entanglement. The only honest course was disclo- 
sure. I did not dare trust to further reflection. 
The question was one of honor and fairness, and not 
of philosophy. I had suddenly a feeling of serenity, 
if not happiness. The calm faces of my parents 
seemed to enjoin frankness. I said deliberately, — 

" I have a story to telL I have been equally at 
fault with Herbert." 

My parents were unmoved; grandmother stared 
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at me over her glasses. I recited the affair as one 
recites a narrative. There were no omissions, no 
plausible excuses, no attempts at extenuation. The 
digression might cost me my anticipated education, 
but they must know the truth. Of course I did not 
follow mother into the garden that evening. I went 
with father down the lawn. He assumed that I had 
made no reservation, and he himself made no un- 
pleasant comments. His remarks abounded more in 
pity than in censure. I saw that he was disturbed. 
He concluded by saying, — 

" I shall expect thee to spend thy mornings now 
in the office, and thee will go to college in the falL'* 

What could I do but express renewed assurances 
of contrition ? We returned to the house ; he the 
victor, and I the captive. No promise was exacted, 
but I ventured to declare that I should not repeat 
the transgression. That evening grandmother said 
to me in a low tone when no one was near, — 

" I hope thee will have nothing more to do with 
that young man." 

So I spent my mornings during the rest of the 
summer in the office, getting a knowledge of ac- 
counts and of business usages and methods. My 
duties were not irksome, and my relations with those 
around me were agreeable. I saw nothing more of 
Herbert, but my remembrance of our experiences 
was rendered doubly unpleasant by a rumor which 
reached my ears, that it was generally believed in 
the community that Caleb Wellworthy had a dis- 
obedient and mischievous son. 



CHAPTER X. 

EXPANSION. 

And so I went to college. The life was one of 
comparative freedom and enjoyment. Novelty is 
often as restful as it is alluring. For a year or two 
I was punctual and diligent, and then I became in- 
different and indolent. This period of indifference 
and indolence was a crucial period. In earlier years 
I used to hear typical Quakers expatiate upon the 
seductions of the enemy, and the truth is, I came 
near getting into his perpetual grasp. It was so 
easy to yield to persuasion ; it was so hard to carry 
out good resolutions. The remembrance of the dis- 
pleasure I had caused my parents upon one or two 
occasions alluded to served as a wholesome restraint; 
and I graduated not with any particular honor, but 
with some credit. 

The four years were years of expansion. To me 
they meant total withdrawal trom accustomed paths, 
and the traversing of those entirely new ; the sharp- 
ening of my perceptions ; a greater readiness in re- 
sponse and improved fluency of speech ; a broader 
appreciation of the fitness of things, indeed, a more 
finished comprehension of what the world calls life ; 
a knowledge of tact, discretion, and adaptation ; con- 
formity in dress to the custom of the world ; par- 
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ticipation in certain amusements which are depre- 
cated by Friends ; regard for amenities I had often 
ignored ; energizing desire begotten of ambition ; in 
fine, revelation, revolution, transformation. 

Every few weeks I passed a Sabbath at home, and 
during the summer vacations I assisted father in 
the office. I was conscious of some self-importance. 
To be a collegian was in my opinion exaltation. I 
fancied that people noticed me. My vanity was 
touched. However, in the summer vacation which 
followed the sophomore year, I received a thrust 
which was as serviceable as it was amusing. Jere- 
miah Plunhett was an old man who sawed wood 
upon the wharf. He had a worthless son who was 
always in mischief, and who was a source of con- 
stant annoyance. One morning I stepped up to 
Jeremiah to make a few inquiries about his welfare, 
and not noticing the son asked where he was. I 
was ignorant of the fact that he had recently been 
sent to the State Eeform School. There was a 
twinkle in the old man's eye as he replied, — 

" Did you ask where Abe is ? Oh 1 Abe 's gone 
to college." 

Let me say one thing in my favor : I did not learn 
to despise my home. During the first two years of 
the course I was glad when my occasional Sabbath 
visits were over, as I was anxious to get back to a 
life less prosaic ; but as the course ended I realized 
that my home privileges were a blessing. My deep 
sense of their value I avowed one day to my mother, 
and her expression of content was a pleasing reward 
for the declaration. Poor woman! I see clearly 
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now what I did not entirely comprehend then. She 
saw the transformation, regretted it some, but re- 
garded it as inevitable, and awaited with resigna- 
tion the issue. 

I tried to introduce an innovation, but did not 
succeed. While the Quakers originally adopted 
" thee " and " thou " on account of their grammat- 
ical correctness, they soon fell into the careless 
habit of using ^^thee,'' the objective, instead of 
^^ thou,'' the nominative. Common illustrations are : 
" How does thee do ? " or " Will thee," etc. I sug- 
gested conformity to grammatical rule, by saying, 
for example, " How dost thou do ? " or " Wilt thou," 
etc. Mother, and even grandmother, approved. We 
made the attempt and were partially successful; 
but the tyranny of habit was too much for us. We 
made many mistakes, and mother and I indulged in 
some merriment. Even the grave face of father re- 
laxed. Grandmother was disturbed and displeased. 
She charged us in a gentle way with levity. In 
our uncertainty as to prosecuting the endeavor, an 
episode occurred which cured us of the design. A 
stranger came to the city to confer with father on 
business, and father made an exception to the rule 
by inviting him to supper. He was a successful 
but rather illiterate merchant; and when he came 
among us he apparently thought that he must do 
as we did. So he endeavored to make himself a 
Friend for the time being. " Thee," " thou," "thy," 
and " thine " were used with great volubility, but 
without any regard to grammar or euphony. After 
his departure grandmother observed with some show 
of wit, remarkable for her, — 
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^^ I tbink we had better let alone trjang to im- 
prove our language. We use it correctly enougb for 
all necessary purposes." 

During these years I rarely saw Melicent. I 
seemed to be growing away from her. I called once 
or twice, but I felt distrustful of myself. As she 
grew more mature she grew more reserved. I felt 
that she was disinclined to make due allowance for 
my diffidence. I could not charge her with affec- 
tation, but I was convinced that she assumed a kind 
of dignity. It displeased me, but I had to own that 
it was not unbecoming. All my suspicions and mis- 
givings were unwise and unjust, but natural to one 
who, though fast gaining a knowledge of the world, 
was still conscious of the recurrence of desires and 
feelings engendered by the discipline and instruc- 
tion of his first years. Herbert Wainrow visited 
New Bedford nearly every summer. Civil words 
passed between us whenever we happened to meet, 
but there was complete alienation. Two opinions 
gained currency in the community: one that Her- 
bert's fine notions were at variance with the views of 
his grandfather ; and the other that Herbert would 
some day marry his cousin, as their appearance and 
tastes rendered such an alliance eminently proper, 
and as it would likewise be a means of keeping the 
money in the family. I first heard this last remark 
on a hot afternoon in summer. I shuddered as if it 
were mid- winter. 

And now what did I see of Quakers and Quaker- 
ism during these years ? I constantly saw my par- 
ents and grandmother as narrated. I saw Uncle 
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Silas ; the same Uncle Silas, grave, indolent, oblig- 
ing. I met the usual number of visiting Friends, 
many of whom, I fancied, mistrusted that I affiliated 
with the world. And I occasionally met Charity 
Jessop. She was now of average height, and in the 
first stages of womanhood. Although she was un- 
like those creatures whose radiance and vivacity 
attract the eye as they captivate the heart, there 
was, nevertheless, a certain charm about her pro- 
duced, perhaps, by her appearance and deportment. 
She was the plainest of all the young Quakeresses 
in the city, was diffident and demure when listening 
to converse upon ordinary themes, but bold and pro- 
nounced in the declaration of her confidence in the 
principles of the sect. The outlines of her figure 
were rounder and more attractive than they gave 
promise of being when she was a girl. Her face was 
not beautiful, but the features were symmetrical and 
bore that expression which indicates a frank and 
generous nature. She was by no means the typical 
Quakeress described in fiction and poetry; appar- 
ently wedded to the tenets of the sect yet not en- 
tirely passive, and always ready to take hurried 
glimpses of the world. She was the embodiment of 
fidelity to inherited prejudice; and dress, no less 
than manner and habit, indicated its retention. Her 
garb was rigidly plain. The dress was always of a 
mild drab and without ornamentation ; she wore a 
plain white collar ; her hair was dark, and so gath- 
ered as if it were her intention to hide its rich 
abimdance; and her movements gave the impres- 
sion that she desired to conceal a certain graceful- 
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ness not observable in earlier life. There were sur- 
mises, as she neared womanhood, upon the probable 
adoption of a bonnet. Would she assume the old- 
fashioned head-dress or yield to a persuasive com- 
promise ? She announced her intention of adhering 
to rule ; and one Sabbath morning, soon after reach- 
ing her seventeenth year, she appeared in meeting, 
wearing for the first time the historic bonnet. Poor 
Charity ! How prim and methodical she was I How 
nervous it made me to hear her stereotyped sen- 
tences I 

"How is thy health, Hiram? Are thy mother 
and grandmother well ? Did thee enjoy the sermon 
last first day?" 

Somehow her presence seemed to bring Melicent 
before me. I would indulge in contrasts. Then I 
would expel Melicent from my thoughts, only to 
be rewarded with the persistent recurrence of her 
image. How futile are all our resolves when the 
tendency of our nature is toward the inevitable ! 
We may raise the paddle against the stream, but 
the current will prove too swift and strong for our 
efforts. 

I must make passing allusions to two individuals 
yet to be shown as in some sense influencing my 
destiny. During my collegiate years I met Mrs. 
Waitwell several times. Her greetings were cordial, 
but there was something about her which was a trifle 
offensive. Her friendship seemed to be a negative 
friendship. She patronized, encouraged, and ex- 
tolled, but I entertained the suspicion that she was 
less ready to succor and assist. And yet I was 
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pleased to think that she did not forget me. Oliver 
Frenly often crossed my path, but there were no 
aUusions to impleasant events. Occasionally on 
summer mornings he used to visit the office to see 
father on business ; and as his eyes glared at me 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, I used to fancy 
that he was saying to himself, — 

" I have n't forgotten you, young man. You 
helped kill my horse." 

Renunciation is always touching whether pre- 
sented in the routine of simple life or extolled as a 
virtue in history, fable, fiction, song. It is the germ 
of the religious principle ; it is the resolution which 
leads to the preliminary training of the moral ath- 
lete. With man, it is too often spasmodic purpose ; 
with woman, it is generally complete modification of 
methods ; in other words, rigid determination to 
change, and rigid adherence to that determination 
when made and avowed. The principle is beauti- 
fully exemplified in woman in the giving up of an 
only son ; and by this I mean relaxing her grasp 
and letting him slip away from her as he approaches 
manhood. It is the conferring upon him the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his sphere of action. The con- 
clusion is a necessary one, and the episode is some- 
times drama?tic. Anxiety and trepidation possess 
the mother's heart, but she yields resignedly to the 
inevitable. 

And then what does the mother do ? Sometimes 
she merely lives in the contemplation of the burled 
years. Sometimes the tendrils of a loving nature 
cling to new objects of endearment; she idealizes 
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the realities of her daily life, or she idolizes no- 
things or she cultivates and befriends some child 
\vhose, voice and manner recall the absent one. 
Sometimes she lavishes upon pets an extravagant 
affection, losing the fineness of a womanly finish in 
needless attentions and solicitude. Sometimes her 
life becomes one of inertia and indifference. She 
sees no profit in continued labor, and she awaits the 
issue of the years. But this is subservience and 
servility and unworthy of a noble mind. 

"Hiram," said my mother when my freshman 
year was ended, " we have given thee an opportu- 
nity for enlargement and expansion. Thee has a 
great chance for improvement ; and as thee expands 
in thy busy life I shall try to expand in my humbler 
sphere." 

And so the garden came to have a new meaning 
for her. It became more than a mere means of 
diversion or occupation ; it afforded solace. During 
the winter months flowers were cultivated to some 
extent in the house. There were a few flower-pots 
artificially arranged and carefully tended; they 
were cherished, perhaps, more as mementos of what 
had vanished and as assurances of what was to come 
than for their intrinsic value. With the awakening 
of spring aU mother's faculties awoke. As the buds 
began to swell and the birds to sing, her visits to 
the garden were constant, and her labors therein 
were pursued with a subdued ecstasy, with a mild 
but habitual enthusiasm. The charm was in the 
cultivation of common flowers, not in the addition 
of new varieties. The birds hovered around in the 
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assurance of protection and safety ; there were voices 
in the air, — sweet sounds peculiar to spring and 
summer weather; the air was laden with perfume 
and incense ; the bees reveled in perpetual holi- 
day ; the opulence was nature's opulence ; the beds 
were decked with constellations as are the heavens 
on starry nights ; there was radiance and sunshine 
everywhere, and everything tended to create and 
promote the processes of a beautiful evolution. 
There was a fraternal something about the spot, and 
yet there was a sovereign. My mother was queen. 

The garden was of rectangular shape and of con- 
siderable length. The farther end was in juxta- 
position with the orchard. As one approached 
from the direction of the house he was afforded a 
pleasing perspective; and it was a delight on a 
summer afternoon to stand at a distance and watch 
mother in the midst of the flowers engaged in her 
loved employment. I may have given the impression 
that her interest in this treasure -spot was a mere 
selfish pursuit. Such is far from the truth. For 
several years the flowers had found their way to 
sick-beds and dreary homes, and the love of giving 
seemed to surpass the love of watching and tending 
and cultivating. 

"Ah, Deborah," said grandmother, "I don't 
know about the propriety of giving flowers. If the 
heart is right the life will be right. I doubt 
whether we should seek cheer from external things." 

Mother's answer was deferential, but her wisdom 
prevailed. The expansive principle now began to 
assert itself. With the exception of the violet beds 
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by the piazza, the cultivation of flowers had been 
confined to the garden. One evening my parents 
discussed the advisability of cutting down a large 
elm, tree adjacent to the house. It afforded an un- 
desirable shade, and it interfered with the view 
from the windows of the house. 

*^ Cut off the trunk at a place three or four feet 
from the ground," said mother. " It will afford a 
nice rest for a flower-pot." 

The suggestion was adopted, and a huge rustic 
receptacle for flowers soon adorned the stump. An 
idea flashed through my mind. The lawn was with- 
out artificial adornment. 

" Did it ever occur to thee," I said to mother, 
** that the verdure of the lawn should be relieved by 
something bright and attractive?" 

" T think a flower-bed would be appropriate," she 
said. The flower-bed came in time. During the 
summer which followed my junior year I felt an 
impressive renewal of the feeling of gratitude for 
benefits bestowed and rendered ; and I longed to do 
something to make the grounds even more attractive. 
I hesitate to tell my story, but I feel constrained to 
to tell the truth. I had taken some interest in the 
study of art; and my admiration of physical perfec- 
tion inspired a predilection for its representation 
in lifeless repose. I studied the works of the mas- 
ters, especially as reproduced in engravings and 
models ; and the few pieces of statuary I was per- 
mitted to behold quickened my perceptions and stim- 
ulated my interest. To me there was an indescribable 
charm in those attitudes of the female form which 
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are the highest expression of naturalness and grace. 
And as I looked down on the green bosky lawn with 
its abundant interspaces I said to myself, ^^How 
delightful a little piece of statuary would be, and 
what a relief it would afford to the verdant environ- 
ment!" I had seen a kind of statuette on the 
grounds of one of our wealthy citizens ; and, foolish 
fellow that I was, I fancied that my parents would 
not disapprove of a similar ornament upon theirs. 
I seemed to assume that there was similarity of taste 
and feeliug. I did not consider that any manifesta- 
tion of my awakened susceptibilities and improved 
judgment was likely to be at variance with and of- 
fend their quiescent conservatism. 

Mother's birthday was approaching. I concluded 
to reward her with a surprise. There was an 
antiquary in the city who collected and dealt in 
inferior bric-arbrac, discarded articles of ornament, 
and old curiosities brought home in the whaleships 
from distant shores. I made him acquainted with 
my purpose, observing that, while I admired those 
creations which attain to the highest standards of 
excellence, I had limited means and must forego a 
Psyche or a Venus. After reflecting a moment he 
said, — 

^^ I think I know of something that will suit you. 
When I was in Boston the other day I saw a very 
fair work of art which formerly adorned the grounds 
of a gentleman who resided in the suburbs of that 
city, but who has recently failed. It won't cost much 
as it is second-hand, and I think it will suit you." 

So I authorized him to send for it. In a few 
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days it arrived ; it was marble, somewhat battered 
and soiled by the action of the elements, but the 
outlines and proportions were excellent. It was in 
no sense an imitation of classic models, but was a 
kind of fanciful representation. The fair creature 
stood in Evelike innocence on one foot, maintaining 
an easy equipoise, while the hands were partially 
raised in a becoming attitude. After spending a day 
in renovating and retouching the parts which had 
suffered from defacement, the old antiquary called 
me in and exhibited a figure as comely and present- 
able as the average restoration upon the exterior of 
an English cathedral. 

" That 's all right," I said in true Yankee speech 
and with genuine satisfaction. 

Believed of my savings, which were just required 
for the purchase, I began to wonder how I should 
convey the object to the house without detection. I 
must disguise my purpose and measure every move- 
ment so as to avoid suspicion. Fortunately mother 
and grandmother announced on the following morn- 
ing that they were going to the city in the afternoon. 
During their absence I brought the lady home in a 
large box and deposited her in the wood-shed. 

The morrow was mother's birthday. Just before 
supper I sat with her and grandmother at the comer 
of the piazza, the violet beds at our left, and in front 
the long reach of the lawn. I called attention to the 
marked difference in the arrangement and growth 
of the trees and in the thickness of the foliage ; in 
some places there were copses, in others verdant 
spaces of different shapes and sizes. The grotto 
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looked as channing as ever, and our eyes turned to 
and lingered upon it with delight. When father 
purchased the place he found a little spring beside 
a mossy bank on the lower part of the lawn. A few 
shrubs and diminutive trees then partially encirded 
the spot. The only large opening was on the side 
facing the house ; and this opening remained at the 
time of which I write. Then there was no cover- 
ing ; now the branches interlaced and so formed a 
woven roof. The inclosure came to be known as 
the grotto, and a bench was placed in it, upon which 
I was often wont to recline during oppressive after- 
noons in summer. 

^^ The grotto looks forlorn,'' I observed to mother. 
*' It is n*t like the historic grottos of which we read. 
It is more like a verdant, leafy retreat. There 
ought to be something in it to make it more attrac- 
tive." 

^^I have often thought of that," was her quiet 
reply, "but flowers won't do. There is too little 
sun." 

" No, flowers won't do," I continued, " but some 
bright apparition would lend it a great charm." 

" A what ? " said grandmother staring at me over 
her glasses. " Friends don't believe in such things." 

I confess that the remark was unfortunate ; but, 
happily, our attention was diverted by the appear- 
ance of father driving in through the gate, and in a 
few moments we were seated at the supper-table. 

It is an error we sometimes fall into of believing 
that the favor we are about to bestow upon others 
is sure to merit and gain their approval, because be- 
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gotten of disinterestedness and affection. How fool- 
ish I was to fancy that the radical innovation I was 
about to introduce was likely to accord with niy 
parents' sentiments ! I imagined that they would 
regard art as I regarded it, — the auxiliary of edu- 
cation. True, the entire absence of anything in op 
about the house suggestive of a taste for or the be- 
lief in aesthetics militated against my conclusion and 
purpose. I was misled by my vanity. I said to 
myself, " You have superior information. You are 
old enough to indicate the suitable course to pursue ; 
and they will defer with pleasure to your judgment." 
The idea of my offering guidance and instruction 
upon the subject illustrates a kind of thoughtless 
advancement which merited, as it received, a salu- 
tary check. The motive was no excuse. I needed 
to be taught submission to and compliance with 
their desires. 

I did not devote my time on the following morn- 
ing to indolence or meditation. Long before the 
breakfast hour I was at the wood-shed provided with 
a crowbar and a wheelbarrow. I took the lady from 
the box and laid her crosswise on the barrow, and 
then placed the crowbar beside her. At this mo- 
ment Patrick, the hired man, appeared. I have 
seen the human countenance express every variety 
of surprise. I never saw such amazement as was 
stamped upon his. The expression soon changed 
to one of amusement; he began to grin; then he 
clapped his hand to one side of his face and emitted 
a boisterous laugh. I felt that his merriment had 
something of derision in it, and I was annoyed. I 
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had grasped the handles and was about to proceed, 
when I stopped and inquired in a frigid tone, — 

•*' What do you think of it ? " 

"What do I think of it?" he replied with a 
chuckle. " I think you had better put a dress on 
her." 

" Patrick," I said with an assumption of dignity 
as I pointed at the figure, " that is high art." 

" High art, is it ? " he replied with a twinkle in 
his eye. " Bedad, T should call it low art." 

I left the incorrigible skeptic and was soon at 
the appointed spot. I took from its concealment 
a substantial slab, which I had placed in a shrab on 
the preceding evening. On the lower side firmly 
attached to it was a long pointed bar which was in- 
tended for insertion in the ground. I selected im 
available knoll which was plainly visible from the 
house, made a deep hole in it with the crowbar, in- 
serted the pointed projection, and then taking the 
object in my arms proceeded to complete the un- 
dertaking. A little iron pin was firmly fixed on 
the upper surface of the slab; and as my burden 
was not a light one it was with some difficulty that 
I inserted this pin in a h(de provided for it in the 
sole of the foot. The work completed, I stood off a 
few feet and surveyed the object with great delight. 
Presently I heard a sound as of some one running. 

" It is Patrick," I said to myself. " Perhaps he 
is converted and is coming to express his admira- 
tion." 

I sat down on the bench lost in the contempla- 
tion of my treasure. Suddenly the voice of my 
father rang out loud and clear, — 
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"Hiram! Hiram! What is thee doing? What 
is thee doing ? Is thee crazy ? Is thee crazy ? " 

I turned and beheld a spectacle. My father was 
in a state of frenzy. Yes, for once in his life, 
Caleb Wellworthy was openly dominated by the 
most violent agitation. He had apparently witnessed 
my action from the window of his chamber as he 
was engaged in dressing. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and his feet were in slippers. He had been 
shaving: one side of the face was clean and the 
other was covered with lather. His hair was un- 
brushed ; his eyes flashed with unwonted brilliancy ; 
his breath came fast and he seemed exhausted. 

Presently he exclaimed again, with an emphatic 
gesture, " Take that woman away ! take her away I 
I don't want such a thing as that near my house or 
on my premises." 

I was speechless, almost asphyxiated. Then re- 
action came simultaneously. Partially self-possessed, 
with some abatement of the tension, we stood like 
gladiators resting a moment in the heat of the com- 
bat. Had we been calmer I should have attempted 
moderate expostulation, with the design of enlight- 
ening his understanding on the subject of art. This 
would have been at least attempted vindication. 
But he was as incapable of receiving as I was oMm- 
parting information ; and, besides, a trivial occur- 
rence closed the avenue to explanation and concilia- 
tion. The knoll upon which the statue was erected 
was composed of soft earth which was deficient in 
density. The bar which protruded from the slab, 
and which was intended to keep the object securely 
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in position, was evidently unable to keep its position. 
The statue trembled and suddenly fell, and my 
father only escaped contact with it by a rapid and 
ungraceful backward movement. He looked at the 
fallen figure, and then exclaimed with renewed em- 
phasis, — 

^^ Take that woman away, and take her away im- 
mediately ! " 

Then he turned and went towards the house. I 
was resolved on obedience. I returned with my bur- 
den, seized a sledge hammer which I found in the 
wood-shed, and then, without reluctance or compunc- 
tion, but in desperation and despair, broke in pieces 
the object which had excited my father's aversion 
and horror. These pieces I deposited upon an ash- 
hesq) at the rear of the bam. 

This was the situation. The action which had 
emanated from a commendable purpose, my father 
doubtless regarded as almost profanation. I was 
guilty in his eyes of something more than effrontery ; 
I was to be charged with impure intent. I was 
exasperated to think that it would be impossible for 
me to justify my conduct to his satisfaction. He 
probably regarded me as the creature of despicable 
desires and vagaries ; and he was doubtless now say- 
ings to himself, " This is what I educated the boy 
for, is it ? What a mistake we made in ever allow- 
ing him to slip from our grasp." I trembled as I 
thought of the imminence of our meetiog. Then 
there was presented the sweet face of my mother. 
I knew she would act as mediator. I became calmer 
aod more resigned. Then I began to realize what a 
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prodigious blunder I had made, and I became sad 
and subdued to think that I was the cause of a spec- 
tacle I had never before beheld, — violent deport- 
ment on the part of my father attended by an out- 
burst of passionate declamation. 

I did not deem it advisable to go to the break- 
fast-table ; so I visited one of my favorite boyhood 
haunts on the bank of the Acushnet River. After 
wandering around for nearly an hour, I felt quite 
sure that father had gone to the city, and so retraced 
my steps across Near's Meadows. I have just vindi- 
cated my father's action in acknowledging my own 
mistake. The fever of unrest and grieving was 
simply intermittent. I was still combustible and the 
smouldering fire suddenly broke out with renewed 
fierceness. In my boyish obstinacy I saw nothing 
before me but the chaos which springs from the 
clashing of dissimilar views and the ending in im- 
placable hostility. Why should I be denied the 
enchantments of art ? Why should I be reproved 
for adorning the grounds with a figure whose white 
nudity was suggestive only of purity and beauty? 
Did my father mean to upbraid me with the com- 
mission of a colossal crime ? His feelings were too 
localized; he was plainly governed by prejudice. 
Could he be brought to understand his tendency to 
pre-judgment ? 

When I entered the house I found grandmother 
in the sitting-room. As I passed into the dining- 
room I turned round and caught her gazing at me 
with a peculiar fixedness. This tended to increase 
rather than to allay my discomfiture. I felt better, 
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however, when I saw my breakfast waiting for me. 
The others had partaken, but my mother's loving 
hands had detained my portion, and the arrange- 
ment with a view to keeping the food warm and pal- 
atable testified to her solicitude. I had just taken 
my seat when I heard a step, and looking up beheld 
her approaching. Hardly had she seated herself on 
the opposite side of the table, before I exclaimed 
with imprudent impetuosity, — 

^^I think it's too bad that nobody understands 
me. 

^^ I think I understand thee, Hiram," was the gen- 
tle reply. 

I was a boy again, impatient, dissatisfied, de- 
pressed ; and my mother was the mother of my boy- 
hood, patient, indulgent, solicitous to bless. Her 
quiet decorous answer seemed equivalent to the ex- 
pression of confidence ; and the look which she gave 
me seemed to call for a declaration of my fancied 
wrongs. After listening to my hurried recital, she 
presented with great force and sagacity the other 
side of the question. Appreciation of my own po- 
sition was plainly mingled with the vindication of 
father's ; in a few words she made clear the incom- 
patibility of our positions, and emphasized the obli- 
gation on my part to respect bis sentiments and con- 
victions, and also the impropriety and futility of in- 
troducing changes calculated to excite his detesta- 
tion and abhorrence. 

" I gratefully appreciate the service in recognition 
of my birthday, but we must not offend father's 
feelings," she said. 
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How delicate this was I She was faithful to us 
both. 

"At any rate," I observed, "I can't go to the 
office to-day. I must go away somewhere." 

" Wait a moment until I return," she replied. 

In a few moments she came back with a little 
basket, and handing it to me, said, — 

"Here is a little luncheon for thee. Now go 
away into the fields and woods and remain away all 
day. I know father will excuse thee. I shall talk 
with him at dinner-time, and when thee returns to 
supper, I trust all will be pleasantly and harmoni- 
ously arranged." 

There was an exquisite freshness to everything in 
the woods and fields. I did not see a sight or hear 
a sound indicative of aught but peace. I wandered 
away several miles to a secluded spot where there 
was a brook from which in former years I had taken 
many a sightly trout. The intertwining of the 
branches overhead formed a rustic canopy^ and fitful 
sunbeams stealing through were the only reminders 
of the day without. The birds made merry in the 
trees, and not far away a woodpecker kept up a tap- 
ping on a lifeless trunk. Had these been silent, soli- 
tude would have reigned supreme. It seemed as if 
one might well regard the sombre place as a char- 
nel-house. Its shadows seemed congenial to the de- 
spondent and the taciturn. Here was a fitting spot 
for torturing thoughts and recollections, for fever 
and delirium, for sinister forebodings. To my guilty 
mind my father appeared half petrified in dogma 
and in tenet. I was drifting to dangerous conclu- 
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sions. I felt that I was in a sepulchre. Suddenly 
the breeze quickened, the branches parted and let 
in a burst of sunlight. The gloom of this little 
recess was expelled ; the festoons of moss clinging 
to the trees, the tangled undergrowth, the heavy 
sward, and the dark current of the stream, all gilded 
with the glory of the outer world, seemed like the 
luxurious furnishings of a palace. The illumination 
was withdrawn as suddenly as a light vanishes upon 
the extinguishment of a flame ; but it had served a 
princely purpose. Season, which had temporarily 
abdicated, resumed its throne. I sat down at the 
foot of a great beech-tree and resigned myself to 
meditation. The sudden sunlight was no less a visi- 
tation to this retired chamber than the illumination 
of my soul. My thoughts converged into the con- 
templation of my father's grateful sacrifices and his 
submission to my desires. Apprehensive in my 
childhood that I was prone to seek the edge of dan- 
gerous abysses, he had drawn me back with a gentle 
hand, and then had permitted me to advance forti- 
fied by his words of warning and instruction ; dis- 
turbed in later years by my partiality to worldly 
distractions, he had shown decision and had endeav- 
ored to make me conform to the automatic regular- 
ity of a Quaker life ; and then, after my return 
from sea, he had yielded, probably with deep regret, 
to the indulgence of my aspirations ; and now my 
requital was the exhibition upon his grounds of a 
figure whose undressed limbs were both offensive to 
his sight and suggestive of my own lapse from the 
paths which I had been taught to pursue. I came 
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to a realization of our diametrical positions, and bet- 
ter than all I came to a realization that I had not 
only made a mistake, but that I had been guilty of 
a thoughtless wrong. 

So I ate my luncheon, and then wandered through 
the woods, came back in the early afternoon, visited 
the bank of the Acushnet River, went in swimming 
in the place so prized in boyhood days, returned 
to the house, changed my clothes, and then went out 
on the piazza where father, mother, grandmother, 
and Uncle Silas were seated waiting for the supper- 
bell to sound. The meeting was as if there had 
been no separation ; the expenditure of passion in 
the early morning was apparently forgotten. Per- 
haps my father seemed a trifle sad and pensive ; but 
the tone of his voice betrayed no resentment or 
unrest. Our conversation was as smooth and as 
untroubled as the limpid current of the little brook 
I have described. My mother was a factor in the 
case. I never saw my father nettled or even excited 
again. The fathom line of the world has failed to 
sound the profound depths of the Quaker nature ; 
and as I look back on my boyhood I begin to 
wonder if even I ever fully understood and appreci- 
ated my father's character and temperament. 

I have stated that this incident occurred in the 
summer which followed my junior year. I contin- 
ued to pa^s vacation mornings in the office, and was 
pleased to think that I was becoming conversant 
with accounts. I noticed with some alarm that the 
business was not profitable. The price of oil was 
declining, and the outlook was not auspicious. One 
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day when I was at work <m the books my father 
took the ledger, and tumiiig to ^ Notes Payable," 
said in a measured tone, — 

^^I don't like it. I wish I ooold diminish my 
indebtedness." 



PART n. 



CHAPTER I. 



A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 



George Fox, reformer, moralist, and founder of 
a religions sect once persecuted and despised, but 
now eminently respected, was a unique figure in the 
time of the Stuarts. Contemporaneous with the 
great Sevolution he began to vex the authorities by 
his ministrations, and call the attention of thought- 
ful people to his doctrines in the early days of that 
stormy period. While the general principles of his 
religious system do not require elaborate presenta- 
tion here, I may fittingly allude in brief words to a 
few distinctive features. The cardinal recommen- 
dations and requirements were adherence to truth, 
purity of thought, correctness of speech, rectitude of 
intent, straightforwardness and integrity in business 
dealings, recognition of the rights of women, fidelity 
in domestic relations, plainness of dress, opposition 
to dissension and war, rejection of oaths, equality of 
religious discipleship, practice of mutual helpfulness, 
repudiation of established social usages, retirement 
from the world, denial of the obligation of respect to 
persons, and refusal of obedience to laws conflicting 
with the exercise of conscience ; in fine, a literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and the manifestation of 
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that interpretation by life and language. Fox be- 
lieved in a man's deliverance from himself by the 
grace of God. His experience was that of most 
men who set up high standards, and devote their 
lives to the extermination of vice and the diminu- 
tion of suffering. He was persecuted, but his sin- 
cerity and fearlessness resulted in victory. 

In his " Journal " Fox has embalmed for us his 
personal experiences and his views and doctrines as 
he announced, advocated, and defended them. This 
volume, quaintly written, abounding in pardonable 
egotism and replete with graphic allusions to the 
opposition he met and the buffetings he endured, is 
prized by the faithful as the substructure of the 
sect. The following quotations give a fair idea of 
some of the salient points of belief : — 

Both priests and people used to call their tem- 
ples or churches dreadful places, holy ground, and 
the temples of God. But the Lord showed me 
clearly that he did not dwell in these temples which 
men had commanded and set up, but in people's 
hearts. 

To be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not 
enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ. 

The Lord God opened to me by his invisible 
power that every man was enlightened by the divine 
light of Christ. 
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I was glad that I was commanded to turn peo- 
ple to that inward light, spirit, and grace, by which 
all might know their salvation and their wbj to 
God. 

I was sorely exercised in going to their courts 
to cry for justice, and in speaking and writing to 
judges and justices to do justly, and in warning such 
as kept public houses for entertainment, that they 
should not let people have more drink than would 
do them good ; and in testifying against their wakes 
or feasts, their May-games, sports,*p]ays, and shews, 
which trained up people to vanity and looseness, 
and led them from the fear of God ; and the days 
they had set forth for holy days were usually the 
times wherein they most dishonored God by these 
things. In fairs also, and in markets, I was made 
to declare against their deceitful merchandise, and 
cheating, and cozening ; warning all to deal justly 
and to speak the truth, and to let their yea be yea, 
and their nay be nay ; and to do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them. 

I was moved also to cry against all sorts of 
music, and against the mountebanks playing tricks 
on their stages, for they burthened the pure life, 
and stirred up people's minds to vanity. 

O the vast sums of money that are gotten by 
the trade they make of selling the Scriptures. 

Moreover, when the Lord sent me forth into the 
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world, he forbade me to " put off my hat " to any, 
high or low ; and I was required to Thee and Thou 
all men and women, without any respect to rich or 
poor, great or smalL 

And so "the man in leather breeches" and of 
" clean linen " pursued his labors with fearless and 
unremitting zeal. He profoundly impressed the 
learned as well as the illiterate ; and he soon num- 
bered among his adherents people like the Fells, the 
Penns, the Penningtons, and the Barclays. Persecu- 
tion augmented Ms influence and multiplied his fol- 
lowers. His straightforwardness and sincerity, his 
transparent life, his uncompromising boldness, and 
his happy presentation and maintenance of argu- 
ment, frequently won the esteem of those who had 
at first opposed and abused him. In our estimate 
of his character and achievements we must take into 
account not only the social condition, but also the 
political disturbances of the day. It was a time of 
upheavals and mutations. The two parties pursued 
the civil war with relentless hatred and hostility, 
and the lives of the generality of men were charac- 
terized by loose morals and often by avowed licen- 
tiousness. There is always an intrepid minority, 
and Quaker as well as Boundhead was a protest 
against corruption and abuses. The overthrow of 
the Royalists led to the supremacy of the Puritans, 
but with the Restoration the old order of things re- 
turned. The encouragement, rather than the sup- 
pression, of vice seemed to be the design of the 
worthless Charles. And so Quakerism followed the 
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law of progression. It had no protection to afford ; 
its adherents were not clad in panoply ; jeers and 
stripes were their frequent portion ; and the author- 
ities, who should have defended them, too often re- 
garded them as transgressors of the law. But to the 
Quakers safety was afforded in the avowal of prin- 
ciple and in the adherence to precept. They rallied 
round their leader with the devotion of zealots, and 
impartial posterity now testifies to their disinter- 
ested purposes and their benign influence. 

Not long before the reinstatement of the Stuarts 
a few Quakers had found their way to America. I 
am not going to expatiate upon their misfortunes 
and sufferings, defend their actions, or condemn their 
persecutors. The charge was brought against them 
of defiance of authority and disturbance of social and 
religious tranquillity. Many of them were impris- 
oned, some were treated with violence, and four of 
them were put to death. Hawthorne has beautifully 
portrayed the afflictions of a Quaker boy in this 
period of colonial history. With all his faults 
Charles II. was not without commendable parts. 
The amnesty enjoyed by many of his English sub- 
jects was in this case extended to the Quaker colo- 
nists ; and Whittier has immortalized in an exqui- 
site poem the reception by Governor Endicott of the 
king's decree commanding cessation of violence and 
the release of the prisoners. But the Quakers in 
and around Boston still found their paths devious 
and thorny ; they did not readily assimilate with the 
Puritans, nor did the Puritans make advances to 
them. There was mutual repulsion. Many of the 
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Quakers songbt that portion of New England now 
known as Southern Massachusetts, and there, or 
here I should call it, they were allowed by the tol- 
erant Pilgrims freedom of action and belief. From 
one of these Quaker pioneers I am myself de* 
scended. 

The land was cleared, and for a century suste- 
nance was chiefly exacted from the sterile soil. 
Then attention was turned to the sea. The begin- 
nings were meagre and tentative. It is said that in 
the last century a few boats were wont to put out 
from the shore to capture occasional whales, but the 
business must have soon assumed more stately pro- 
portions, for just before the revolutionary war Ed- 
mund Burke paid his famous tribute to the daring 
and diligence of the New England people in the 
prosecution of whaling. Among the founders and 
promoters of this industry the Quakers occupied a 
prominent position. They virtually created Nan- 
tucket, — a creation resembling in influence and 
achievement Venice at the zenith of her commercial 
prosperity and power, though deficient, of course, in 
those poetic externals of magnificence and glory 
which characterized that historic emporium. They 
were also the largest contributors to the building 
up of New Bedford, — a city in the days of its 
maritime prosperity more remarkable than the very 
Nantucket which it at first rivaled and then sur- 
passed. From the first attempts, nearly a century 
ago, by the people of New Bedford at the prosecu- 
tion of the industry down to the period of our 
late civil war, the Quakers largely gave direction to 
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the place, and promoted its growth and develop- 
ment. Though other denominations, notably the 
Unitarian, were not without directive influence, yet 
the Quaker was the most imposing factor. And 
to-day, when allusion is made, as it sometimes is, to 
the coldness of New Bedford people, they say with 
propriety and truth : " We cannot help it ; it is 
only a semblance, and was bequeathed to us by our 
Quaker ancestors." 

The Quakers, as I remember them, regarded them- 
selves as the creatures of spiritual spontaneity ; they 
abhorred form, ceremony, ritual, and display. But 
their religion was, to some extent, dependent upon 
inere forms. The circle which inclosed them was 
of limited circumference, and as their attention was 
not distracted by a multiplicity of sights, they mani- 
fested an intrepid adherence to chosen pursuits, and 
exhibited a machine-like regularity in the transac- 
tions of affairs. They were often blessed by almost 
mysterious successes, attributed by the unthinking to 
the favor of fortune, but due, however, to their train- 
ing. A man whose life is characterized by penetra- 
tion, discernment, diligence, prudence, positiveness, 
the power of condensation, and is never subservient 
to sophistry or disturbed by oscillations, is sure to 
be a near approximation to infallibility. Though 
the Quaker life was one of isolation, it was marked 
by benevolence and magnanimity. There were no 
brilliant phases, no concessions to the omnipotence 
of worldly desires, no cajoleries, and so, of course, 
there were few misunderstandings, no fatalities, no 
infirmities, no deformities. Divorces were practically 
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unknown, and the few poor who were f onnd among 
them were never allowed to become a harden to the 
State. If there were no impulsions, there was per- 
fect equilibrium. The Quakers were satisfied with 
tbemselyes, and were satisfied with their religion. 
Quakerism stamped itself upon those who grew up 
in the Meeting, and was often noticeable in the ac- 
tion and appearance of younger Friends who had 
oonformed in dress to the custom of the world. 
When I went to college some of the students said, 
before they knew anything about my extraction or 
home surroundings, ^^He looks and acts like a 
Quaker." 

The New England Discipline was remodeled 19 
1872. I remember that profound changes were 
wrought which created some disquietude among the 
old and austere. The ordinary amusements were no 
longer proscribed ; marriage with one of the world 
was no longer to put one's membership in jeopardy ; 
practices hitherto condemned were sanctioned ; and 
many of the austerities so long commended were dis- 
approved. A few changes were made in the queries ; 
and as these queries embodied the fundamentals of 
Christian practice, I quote them not in the new but 
in the original form, just as I heard them read in 
the week-day meetings when I was a boy. 

1. Are all meetings for religious worship and dis- 
cipline duly attended ? Is the hour observed? And 
are Friends preserved from sleeping, and all other 
unbecoming behavior therein ? 

2. Are love and unity maiittained among you? 
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Is detraction guarded against? And where any 
differences arise, are endeavors used speedily to end 
them? 

3. Are Friends careful to bring up those under 
their direction in plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel ? To restndn them from reading pernicious 
books, and from the corrupt conversation of the 
world ? Are they good examples herein themselves ? 
And are the Holy Scriptures frequently read in their 
families ? 

4. Are Friends careful to avoid the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors, except for medicine ? The unnecessary 
frequenting of taverns and places of public resort ? 
and to keep in true moderation and temperance, on 
the account of births, marriages, burials, and on 
other occasions ? 

5. Are the circumstances of the poor, and of such 
as appear likely to need assistance, duly inspected, 
and their necessities relieved, or they assisted in 
such business as they are capable of? Do their 
children freely partake of learning to fit them for 
business? And are they and other Friends' children 
placed among Friends ? 

6. Are parents and heads of families, with the 
young and immarried, careful that all proceedings 
with respect to marriage be conformable to our Dis- 
cipline ? 

7. Do you maintain a faithful testimony against 
the payment of priests' wages, bearing arms, train- 
ing or other military matters? Against being con- 
cerned in properly taken in war, buying or vending 
goods suspected to be run, and against making false 
entries, to evade the payment of duties ? 
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8. Are Friends careful to inspect their affairs and 
settle their accounts ? Are they punctual to their 
promises, and just in the payment of their debts, 
and careful to live within the bounds of their cir- 
cumstances ? 

9. Are Friends careful to have all their marriages, 
births, deaths, and burials duly recorded ? Are there 
any Friends removed from, or come amongst you, 
without certificates ? 

10. Do you take due care regularly to deal with 
all offenders, in the spirit of meekness and wisdom, 
without partiality or unnecessary delay? And is 
judgment placed where it appears necessary, in the 
authority of truth, according to our Discipline ? 

Where shall you find in the range of literature 
more comprehensive rules for the ordering of Chris- 
tian life ? And yet the reading of these questions 
and of the answers thereto was a mere form, and 
was often discharged by the clerk in the week-day 
meetings in a spiritless way. While I cannot re- 
member the exact language in which the answer to 
the query about sleeping and unbecoming behavior 
was couched, I do remember that it was so uncer- 
tain and evasive as to be really ludicrous. It de- 
clared substantially that there was conformity to the 
jnile with a few exceptions. Shades of Charles 
Lamb ! How would that keen writer have delighted 
to enlarge upon this confession in the " Essays of 
Elia!" 

And so old-fashioned Quakerism largely embodied 
mere form. The method of worship was formal. 
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Silent meetings came to be nothing but immobility 
itself ; although they were doubtless helpful and re- 
freshing to many a believer. Many who bore testi- 
mony in the meetings, both ministers and laymen, 
were wont, though doubtless earnest and sincere, to 
speak and pray as a kind of habitual exercise. Set 
phrases abounded, and favorite passages of Scripture 
were heard with mechanical recurrence. I remem- 
ber one striking exception to the rule : it was Bath- 
sheba Leddingwell. This amiable lady came to New 
Bedford in 1835 as the wife of a promising young 
Friend named Seth Leddingwell. She was well 
educated and she improved herself by study and 
meditation. She was at first accustomed, I am told, 
to offer brief supplications, or to quote passages of 
Scripture with appropriate comments. Her interest 
deepened in time, and her " Gospel services " became 
more interesting and acceptable to her hearers. I 
remember that in my early boyhood, when Bath- 
sheba was in middle life, her attire was always neat 
and becoming, and her attitude, while she was en- 
gaged in speaking or in devotion, was graceful and 
pleasing. Her presentation of religious instruction 
and her mild exhortations were distinguished by well- 
chosen words ; and the effect was heightened by the 
modulations of an agreeable voice. 

Five months after her arrival in New Bedford 
she wrote to an old friend a letter still extant, and 
as it abounds in references to the Quakers of the 
day, and to usages which then obtained, I quote it 
entire : — 
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My deab Ruth, — Five months have elapsed 
since my arrival in New Bedford, and the assump- 
tion of the duties and the responsibilities of a wife. 
I have long intended to reply to thy kind letter, 
which I received many weeks ago, but so much has 
occurred demanding attention both within and with- 
out my new home, that I have been compelled to 
neglect my correspondents. I can now, however, 
give thee a much better description of this place 
and the Friends I have met than I could have given 
only a few weeks after my arrival. But before I 
begin let me express to thee my grateful apprecia- 
tion of thy interest and solicitude. Let me assure 
thee that my husband is in affection all that I can 
wish, and that I have renewed cause each day to be 
thankful for his considerate attentions. 

New Bedford is located on a slope which makes a 
gentle descent to what is called the Acushnet Biver, 
but which is in reality an arm of a great sheet of 
water called Buzzard's Bay. This river, so called, 
has been crowded with shipping ever since I came 
here in April. An average of two whalers either 
arrive or depart each day. Recently I visited my 
husband's office in the afternoon, and he took me 
out on the wharf where my eyes were afforded 
strange sights, and my ears were greeted with un- 
wonted sounds. The wharves were lined with ves- 
sels ; some in the various stages of preparation, and 
others undergoing the processes of unlading and dis- 
mantling. The noise, caused by the blows of ham- 
mers, by the moving of merchandise, and by the 
shifting of timbers which were to enter into the re- 
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pair OP construction of vessels, was almost deafen- 
ing; but excellent order prevailed. My husband, 
who was engaged in fitting his second ship, explained 
to me many interesting details relating to the busi- 
ness. But there is one sad feature to it all : it is 
the necessary separation of husband and wife during 
the continuance of the voyage. But the business is 
not without its attractive side also. The industry is 
a peculiar one ; it requires diligence and courage on 
the part of the sailor, and necessitates some financial 
risk on the part of the agent. Would that we were 
equally zealous in our labors for the Lord 1 

The conversations to which one constantly listens, 
and in which one is frequently forced to participate, 
are peculiar to the locality. Everybody talks about 
oil and bone, ships and voyages, officers and crews. 
I constantly hear sentences like these: ^^Pelatiah 
Whittaker is fitting a ship for a voyage ofiE the coast 
of Brazil ; " " Captain Blanding is just reported on 
the *Tristines' with a good cut of oil and bone ;" 
^^ Captain Crane is four months out clean, and the 
agents are disappointed." This expression " clean " 
means that the vessel has taken no>oil. I fear, Kuth, 
that some of the New Bedford Friends are too ab- 
sorbed in temporal affairs. 

The house which we occupy is located on Second 
Street, an avenue which traverses a populous por- 
tion of the town. The house is not an ambitious 
one, but is as good as we can afford at present. It 
has seven rooms, all of which are well-arranged and 
capacious. Many Friends reside in the neighbor- 
hood, and I am never in want of congenial compan- 
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ionship. I wish that we owned the house, but our 
means are at present insufficient for its purchase. 
It is the property of one of the best known Friends 
in New Bedford. His name is Peleg Trenton. I 
do not mean to complain, but both my husband and 
I think him very exacting. I shaU refer to him 
later. 

Our people predominate in New Bedford. There 
are two banks in the city which they chiefly control, 
and their interest in whaling excpeds that of the 
members of any other denomination. But there are 
fears of innovation. The town is fast increasing in 
numbers, and few of the new-comers seem partial to 
the views and customs of Friends. There have been 
signs of partial disintegration, and as a result there 
have been desertions from the ranks. Our loss has 
been the gain of others, and it is distressing to see 
those who were once in high esteem among us now 
conforming to worldly habits and pursuing worldly 
vocations. 

One of our wealthiest Friends is Eliphalet Dowes. 
He has been regarded as one of the pillars of the 
Meeting; but a few months before my arrival he 
began to exhibit what a consistent but illiterate 
Friend called " uncertain symptoms." It was as- 
certained that he was subject to domestic pressure, 
and that he was not really in sympathy with the 
innovations that he apparently adopted and sanc- 
tioned. It seems that he purchased fine harnesses 
for* his horses and an elegant carriage, and he and 
his family were wont to be driven up first-day morn- 
ings in great display to the meeting-house door. It 
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was whispered that one of his daughters had de- 
manded a musical instrument known as a piano- 
forte ; and that his son had upon several occasions 
visited a theatre in Boston. Fault was also found 
with the family's style of living. It was claimed by 
Friends that the furnishings of the house were too 
elaborate and costly, and that his children indulged 
in amusements forbidden by the Discipline. Eliph- 
alet was dealt with, and he and his family are 
now deporting themselves to the satisfaction of the 
Meeting. Behold how necessary it is to administer 
gentle reproof at the right moment that the wan- 
derer may see his error and return in season to the 
beaten path I 

But we have our trials, and it is right that they 
should visit us for our spiritual improvement. I 
cannot but sympathize with my husband in his em- 
barrassments and difficulties. Thee is aware, as I 
have already intimated, that I ddid not marry a rich 
man, but an honest and promising one. My hus- 
band has fitted a couple of ships, as I have told 
thee; but he deals chiefly in ship stores, and his 
customers are largely Friends. He likewise en- 
deavors to make his purchases, as far as possible, of 
his own people. There are, unfortunately, several 
wealthy and influential Friends who are very remiss 
in the settlement of their bills. They are constantly 
purchasing ship stores of my husband, who is at 
times put to great straits because of their unwilling- 
ness to settle. It is doubtless their design to defer 
liquidation as long as possible, in order to save in- 
terest on the money, without regard to the fact that 
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my husband is in pressing need of the funds for the 
discharge of his own obligations. Peleg Trenton, 
to whom I have alluded, is one of these. He is dic- 
tatorial and austere; but as we hire our house of 
him*, and as he owns a small piece of one of my hus- 
band*s ships, my husband does not deem it advisable 
to complain of his exactions. But these are not the 
only annoyances. Peleg is sometimes outspoken, — 
abruptly so. Not long ago my husband was required 
to give in a business transaction a small bond for 
five hundred dollars. One surety was required ; and 
my husband made the great mistake of asking Peleg 
to sign the bond. Peleg began by reading him a 
lecture about the importunity of young men, and 
then signed as surety with the remark that he hoped 
he never would be asked to repeat the favor. Fear 
of Peleg's displeasure was the only consideration 
which deterred my husband from withdrawing his 
request and leaving the room. A few days ago Eliph- 
alet Dowes, to whom I have alluded, invited a 
few Friends to tea. My husband and I sat opposite 
Peleg and his wife. Allusion was made to the op- 
portunities afforded ^oung men to rise in the world. 
Without any warning whatever Peleg exclaimed, — 

" Yes, I think young men have good opportunities 
in these days. Here is Seth Leddingwell. I am 
glad to see him doing so well." 

Then turning to Seth he observed in a tone indi- 
cating that he meant what he said, — 

"But thee must be honest, Seth. Thee knows 
that I am on thy bond." 

I was gi'eatly annoyed. My husband's face 
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showed no sign of embarrassment, but when we 
went hcmie he said that he felt like going to some 
strange city and beginning life anew. May the 
Lord strengthen us to overcome our sensitiveness ! 

I must relate an incident which illustrates the 
quickness of my husband's perceptions. Not long 
ago he had dealings with a young stranger, who, 
after the conclusion of the business and his depar- 
ture by stage for Boston, my husband concluded 
was an impostor. My husband took the stage for 
Boston on the following day, and obtaining on his 
arrival some clew traced the young man in the late 
evening to a tavern of rather questionable repute. 
My husband could not find the name on the regis- 
ter. He then asked to be shown to the boot-room. 
Soon after entering he pointed to a pair of boots, 
saying, — 

" Those are his boots and he must be here." 
When asked how he knew them he replied, — 
'^ I remember the little patch on the toe of the 
left boot." 

My husband was right. The young man was 
apprehended and the money was recovered. 

And now, Buth, I must conclude this epistle. 
There are many Friends of whom I would like to 
speak did space and time admit. Sarah Paignton 
in particular has been thoughtful and kind ; others 
also have extended to me the simple hospitalities 
of our people. Several visiting Friends have been 
with us, and we have had two precious seasons in 
our own house. May the Lord bless and preserve 
thee ! I know that traveling is attended with some 
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discomfort and tedium, but I shall hope to see thee 
soon. I long to cease to hold thee in mere loving 
remembrance. 

Thine tenderly in the Lord, 

Bathsheba Leddingwell. 

This letter is noticeable for the absence of allu- 
sions to those feelings, experiences, and aspirations 
which mean so much to most women especially in 
the early period of life. Bathsheba's adherence to 
the fundamental principles of the sect was marked 
by no interruption. Never as rigid in practice and 
belief as the old-school Friends, yet faithful to the 
commanding precepts of Fox, she clung with tena- 
cious grasp to form and usage, and cherished the 
fond hope that the ranks of her people would be 
replenished, and that the benches of the meeting- 
house would be filled. Poor woman ! I heard her 
in old age lament the declination which was too ob- 
vious to be questioned, and virtually renounce the 
fervid hope which she had so long entertained. 

I have intimated that the increase in numbers 
and prosperity of the Quakers in New Bedford were 
contemporaneous with the growth and development 
of the city's industry. That industry reached the 
pinnacle at a period about ten years anterior to the 
civil war. New Bedford was then a microcosm ; its 
peculiar enterprise and its conservative, dominating 
influence intensified its natural isolation. The occa- 
sional stranger saw in the streets the broad-brimmed 
hat and sled-runner coat, and the old-fashioned bon- 
net and plain drab shawl. And now he hears no 
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sounds along the wharves and sees no stirring sights ; 
and in the streets he beholds only the people of the 
world. At the extremities of the city — north and 
south — mills, machine-shops, and factories abound, 
and one witnesses the activity and hears the hum 
that betoken new and thriving industries. 

While I was preparing this chapter I passed a 
Sabbath in the city of Providence. It was a su- 
perb day in June, and I walked out to the Friends' 
Boarding School to attend meeting in Alumni Hall. 
Many years had elapsed since the termination of my 
career as a student, and I was curious to observe 
what changes had taken place in the hall, and what 
innovations had been made in the methods of wor- 
ship. The sexes were separated as of old, and on 
the platform, serving the purpose of a high seat, sat 
the teachers and two or three other Friends, There 
were no plain garments. The singing of a solitary 
hymn seemed strange, but a single prayer, and brief, 
appropriate remarks recalled departed days. I saw 
upon the floor a huge piano ; it was closed, and no 
attempt was made to evoke sweet sounds to accom- 
pany the singing I have alluded to. The great 
instrument seemed at one moment to my fancy a 
protest against itself, and at another a harbinger of 
better things. And then my eyes fell upon the fine 
busts of Elizabeth Fry and John Bright and the 
painting of the poet Whittier ; and I thought how 
their lives had exemplified the highest forms of self- 
sacrifice and Christian nobility and fidelity: the 
first cheering the captive by her presence and con- 
soling words ; the second fearless in the Senate and 
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before the world in denouncing tyranny and uphold- 
ing truth ; and the last soothing with his verse the 
weary and oppressed, and singing for freedom and 
the right. Then I thought of the world's denun- 
ciation in an early age of Fox's principles of an 
unpaid ministry, of democratic religious equality, 
and of human brotherhood. After all, Quakerism 
is not without vitality and influence. It is mighty 
in decay : for many of its principles the world now 
accepts. The social influence diffused by Fox and 
his successors is every day extending. 



CHAPTER n. 

WHAT THE YEARS BROUGHT. 

Five years have gone by since graduation, and I 
am now a member of the bar. As my college-life 
was drawing to a close it came to be understood 
gradually, tacitly, that I was to choose my profes- 
sion. So when I announced that I was ready to 
begin my labors as a disciple of Coke and Black- 
stone, the concurrence of my parents simply took 
the form of solicitude as to the adoption of the most 
advantageous plan. Poor grandmother listened in 
silence, but there fell from her lips no word of dis- 
approval or regret. During these five years of 
apprenticeship I spent an occasional hour in my 
father's o£Bce, enlarging my acquaintance with 
methods and details, and accumulating thereby a 
store of information designed to be of great service 
in the practice of law. I opened an office in the 
neighborhood of my father's counting-room, and its 
accessibility afforded him the opportunity of paying 
occasional visits in order to make inquiries as to my 
prospects, and to recommend diligence and ^' small 
charges." I had a suitable outfit ; and as clients 
were not numerous I devoted a fair share of my 
time to studious investigation. I had the experi- 
ence of the average young lawyer, — the frequent 
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encouragement of words without the encouragement 
of assistance, the withdrawal of business when suc- 
cess seemed ahnost assured, and employment in 
unimportant matters with the accompaniment of 
patronizing manners and remarks. I shall allude 
to an amusing experience in a subsequent chapter. 

Grandmother is now an old woman. She threads 
her needle with difficulty and sometimes fails in the 
attempt. Then I venture to assist her, and as I 
return it threaded, she says with a sigh and in a 
despondent tone, — 

^' They make the eyes smaller now than they did 
years ago. The world is changing." 

I find her frequently with the open Bible in her 
lap, her eyes fixed on space. Gentle as ever, she 
takes me into her confidence, admitting that the 
ranks are thinning, yet trusting that recruits will 
come. She speaks feelingly of death, declaring her 
willingness to die. She even sometimes accompa- 
nies mother into the garden, expressing some in- 
terest in things she once affected to despise. One 
evening in springtime I walked with her to the far- 
ther end of the garden. We stood together con- 
templating an old apple-tree in the orchard. The 
trunk was gnarled and misshapen, and the branches, 
with one exception, were lifeless and decayed. This 
exception was an upright diminutive branch, radiant 
with a profusion of blossoms, most of which were as 
exquisitely tinted as shells. The contrast was im- 
pressive. In striking prominence were presented 
youth and age, light and shade, comeliness and dis- 
figurement. The dark limbs were forbidding, and 
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emitted nothing' save the dull odor peculiar to moss- 
grown wood; but the rich mantle of the little 
branch imparted incense and balm, and the inhalar 
tion made more pleasing the contemplation of the 
picture. 

" Hiram," said grandmother tenderly after a long 
pause, ^' I fear that that tree is a good deal like 
our Meeting, — plenty of decrepitude but very little 
vigor." 

It was a confession I did not anticipate ; but I 
was forced to secretly own that the figure was fit- 
ting. We returned in silence. It was sad to hear 
her obvious allusion to herself as one of those who 
were to be compared to the bare trunk and branches ; 
but I smiled as I thought that if the comparison 
were to be completed. Charity Jessop would prob- 
ably be selected as one of the few worthy to be 
likened to the cluster of blooms. 

My father and mother have advanced a stage in 
their pilgrimage. Father still carries on the busi- 
ness, but it is not profitable. I learn from inspec- 
tion of his accounts that he is worth far less than 
he was a decade ago. He piles up the oil on the 
wharf because there is not a ready market for it ; 
and depreciation, insurance, interest, and taxes, are 
formidable obstacles with which to contend. There 
is no change in the neatness of his attire ; and his 
disposition is as even, his life as serene, and his con- 
versation as gentle and pleasing as in my early boy- 
hood. I only notice a slight change in demeanor ; 
he seems to suffer at times from the pressure of pre- 
occupation. He is indulging in hopes based upon 
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unwise ealculations. ^' Hiram," be says in a tone 
which betokens his sincerity, '^ ever since the busi- 
ness was established oil has been periodically low, 
but it has always come up, and it will come up 
again." Alas! yain hope! he is to die not only 
without the realization of his wish, but at a time 
when the prospect is the least encouraging. 

Mother seems to renew her youth. Her interest 
in her out-door environment knows no abatement. 
She is as ignorant of her husband's business as she 
is of the laws which govern trade ; and I fancy that 
she supposes that the simple abundance she enjoys 
will never be withdrawn. Do not misjudge her. 
She is not like some women fascinated by the entice- 
ments of indolence and indulgence ; she is still busy, 
helpful, and self-sacrificing ; her wants are few and 
simple, and she has no extravagant aspirations. 
And so her life is one of such tranquillity and disin- 
terestedness that she apparently fancies that she is 
to live along in even retirement until the summons 
comes. But if I were to disabuse her mind of the 
error of a confident security, she would indulge in 
no personal repining, but leave her home in san- 
guine contentment, and repeat her unselfish efforts 
for us aU in a humbler abode. Ought I to speak to 
her? Ought I to tell her that we are not prosper- 
ing, and that sweeping reverses may be near? Cer- 
tainly, certainly not. Indeed, such an avowal would 
be crueL And besides I have no right to disclose 
the secrets of the business. Shall I be candid? 
Well, here comes the confession. I am earning a 
very little money myself, and I fancy that I may 
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some day do something for my parents in requital of 
their love. What a foolish fellow I Whoever heard 
of a lawyer making money in a small isolated city ? 
And now I most speak of myself. More calm 
and sedate I now look back upon the point of inter- 
section of youth and happiness. The emerging from 
narrow surroundings, the attaining of larger desires, 
the embracing of a chosen pursuit, the partial re- 
nunciation of religious ties, are now mere reminis- 
cences. He who stops on the mountain side may 
be gladdened by a lovely view, though inferior to 
the resplendent spectacle which rewards the con- 
quest of the summit ; he who toys in his boat upon 
the rippled surface of the inlet has no conception of 
the boisterous splendors of the deep; and he who 
lingers at the borders of the garden may catch a 
glimpse of radiant sights, but misses communion 
with the flowers. Am I conscious of the failure of 
attainment? Yes. Am I satisfied and resigned? 
Yes, though the struggle was a severe one. What, 
then, is the situation ? It is this : I longed in boy- 
hood for emancipation, and emancipation came. I 
went to college, and to mere outward appearances 
was a child of the moment, a creature of the world ; 
but I still clung to my home with tenacious devo- 
tion. The few young women whom I met — espe- 
cially Melicent — awoke the dormant forces of my 
souL These forces set in motion thrilled every fibre 
of my nature. " I will go out," I said, " unto the 
land of promise and participate in its delights." But 
I only caught glimpses of its fancied glories. Our 
social isolation, my supersensitiveness and diffidence. 
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and, more than all, a realization of my father's re- 
verses and the need of diligent application and econ- 
omy, operated as restraints. I was in the world, yet 
not of the world. So I said, " I will try to live only 
for those who have lived for me." 

There is a period in every one's youth when mis- 
giving and solicitude force upon him the conviction 
that he is growing old. Its manifestation in anx- 
iety as to health and in abstinence from customary 
diversions is indicative of an overweening personal 
importance. The practice, if it may be so-called, is 
often attended by assumed dignity. I passed through 
this period, and came out of it with the belief that I 
was younger than when the experience began ; but 
fostered, perhaps, by my early Quaker training, it 
fastened upon me the habit of introspection and a 
tendency to reticence, and bequeathed to me the 
scourge of dyspepsia. During this time I saw little 
of Melicent. There was mutual recognition when- 
ever we met, but no converse, no solicitous inquiries, 
no interchange of feelings. Twice had she aroused 
my faculties and given direction to my life, and now 
for the third time was I to know the inspiration of 
her presence and friendship. 

It came about in this way. It was a hot day in 
July two or three years after my admission to the 
bar. Business was well-nigh suspended, and at four 
in the afternoon I locked the office door and strolled 
along leisurely in the direction of home without 
waiting to accompany father and Uncle Silas in the 
carryall which had taken the place of the old-fash- 
ioned buggy. There were indications that a thun- 
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derstorm was approaching. Black, angry-looking 
clouds ros& ominously on the horizon and soon ob- 
scured the sun. Then there came the muttering of 
thunder, and soon the black mass was irradiated by 
fitful flashes. So rapidly did the portent approach 
that I began to fear that I should not reach home 
without a good wetting. I had almost reached our 
gate, and was conscious that a few drops were be- 
ginning to fall, when a phaeton, occupied by two 
ladies, appeared just above at a turn in the road. 
At this moment there seemed to be a concentration 
of all the aroused forces of nature preparatory, of 
course, to an explosive exhibition. It had grown so 
dark that I was unable to recognize the ladies, but 
I felt that the occasion might call for gallantry. 
Just before they reached the gate the explosion 
came, accompanied by brilliant flashes of lightning 
and an impetuous blast. The horse indulged in a 
desperate plunge, and for a moment the occupants of 
the carriage were in danger. Seizing the horse by 
the bridle I saw for the first time that I was in the 
presence of Melicent and Mrs. Waitwell. There 
was no time for social civilities. I led the horse 
through the gate and up the driveway to the door. 

" Please descend," I said. " Accept the shelter of 
the house, and I will rejoin you in a few moments." 

Mother appeared and invited them in; and I 
took the horse to the stable, and then rejoined them 
in the sitting-room. It was intensely dark save 
when the glare of the lightning illumined the room ; 
the wind was increasing in velocity, and the rain 
descended in sheets. It was not an auspicious occa- 
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sion for the renewal of an old acquaintance. We 
were subdued and somewhat appalled by the tumult ; 
and our conversation, carried on in a low tone, was 
upon the sudden advent of the tempest and its prob- 
able duration. The commotion was short-lived ; the 
wind soon grew less vehement, the rain dwindled 
into a mere shower, the flashes of lightning became 
less frequent and vivid, and the thunder only rum- 
bled in the distance. 

Relieved of our trepidation and suspense, we felt 
the inspiration which is always brought by the re- 
freshing benefactions of a summer shower. Mrs. 
Waitwell and mother recalled, as people are wont to 
do on such occasions, the forming of an early ac- 
quaintance, and its interruption by father's moving 
away from the centre of the city, — they might have 
said also by differences of religious belief. Melicent 
and I indulged with some reserve and without exu- 
berance of speech in mutual reminiscence. Then 
Mrs. Waitwell changed the subject, with the tact 
and ease of a thoughtful woman, by alluding to the 
extent of the grounds and the pleasing prospect 
from the windows. This lifted mother into her far 
vorite domain. " We try to keep the place in order," 
she said, '^ but, as thee observes, it is not elegant. 
Our tastes are simple. We have no love of needless 
ornament and no occasion for display. My interest 
centres in the garden. I wish that its condition 
were such that we might pay it a visit." 

Suddenly the sun appeared in prodigal splendor. 
It was the gleam of the late afternoon, richer and 
more mellow than the dazzling blaze of midday. 
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The leaves sparkled on the trees, the light touched 
the beads upon the grass, the long carpet of the 
lawn stretched away in inviting freshness, and the 
twittering of the birds, which came to us through 
the open window, announced their joy at the depar- 
ture of the storm. 

" Perhaps we may venture in a few moments," I 
observed. " The paths are wide, and they will soon 
be nearly dry. We may at least have a glance at 
the flowers." 

I was positive that Melicent's manner indicated 
that she would like to venture. I was equally sure 
that my mother and Mrs. Waitwell regarded the 
effort imprudent at least for them. We continued 
the conversation in a desultory way, and at last, after 
grateful recognition of the service afforded in ex- 
tending the hospitality, Mrs. Waitwell observed, — 

" I think we ought to go." 

I looked at Melicent, and Melicent looked at me. 

" Would you like to go into the garden ? " I in- 
quired. 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" Do you think it wise ? " inquired her aunt. 

" I am sure that I shall not get wet," she replied. 
^^The paths are already quite dry, and the sun is 
shining brightly." 

As we walked along I said, — 

" You must not anticipate a great display. My 
mother cultivates only simple flowers." 

" They are always the most exquisite and attrac- 
tive," she replied. "They are the very flowers 
which your mother ought to cultivate." 
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This was not intended as an abrapt compliment. 
It was a delicate allusion to my mother's appear- 
ance and character. The remark loses in narration 
the fervid tenderness of the utterance. I thanked 
her ; it was all I could do. 

I never saw the garden more radiant. The slant 
rays of the sun seemed to delight in searching out 
and illuminating the raindrops that adorned the 
flowers. Never do flowers appear so beautiful as 
just after they have performed their ablutions. 
There were prisms and spangles, rubies, carbuncles, 
emeralds, diamonds, pearls. Their beauty was 
heightened and their charms were brought out by 
the cleansing of the rain. It was an inexhaustible 
treasury. Melicent murmured, — 

" What a delightful spot I " 

" I am glad to hear you say so. I wish mother 
were here. The garden is almost as dear to her as 
the house. She takes particular delight in pointing 
out its attractions to her friends." 

We had only a moment to stay, but we lingered 
long enough to make brief reference to the nomen- 
clature of flowers and to indicate our favorites. 
Deference, concord, mutual appreciation, desire to 
please, marked our intercourse ; and association in 
this spot, linked with so many precious memories, 
seemed to be attended by a blessing. It was an 
unspeakable joy to consider that the womanly graces 
of my mother, so often exhibited amid these flowers, 
were now supplemented by those of my companion. 
I was penetrated by feelings somewhat similar to 
those I experienced when Melicent played and sang 
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for me for the first time in her grandfather's house. 
I have said that all was harmony. I was contented, 
happy, subdued. 

"Will you accept a few flowers?" I inquired 
without the slightest diffidence or hesitancy. 

" With pleasure." 

" Tell me what you prefer." 

" I think you ought to make the selection." 

" Do you see how they differ in appearance and 
attitude ? Some seem to cringe in acknowledgment 
of inferiority, while others stand erect in coDscious 
supremacy. 1 shall select only the superior ones." 

" Thank you." 

So I culled a few, giving prominence to the lilies, 
and alluding to the tribute of Victor Hugo to their 
purity and sweetness. I shook the raindrops from 
the nosegay, then handed it to her, and side by side 
we retraced our steps. 

" I never see you now," she said. 

" I have been very remiss of late years ; but you 
must consider my situation. I am an only child, 
and my parents are in the last stage of middle life. 
I have been so busy in caring for them and in build- 
ing up a practice that I have neglected my social 
duties. Besides, you know that the repression which 
Quakerism enjoins is not favorable to social indul- 
gence." 

" I appreciate filial devotion, but I think that ha- 
bitual isolation is fair neither to your parents nor 
to yourself. May I not expect to see you some 
time ? " 

"Thanks for your kindness. I shall take an 
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early opportunity to present myself at your grand- 
father's." 

" Poor Grandfather ! He is getting to be an old 
man, but he remembers you and speaks of you 
often." 

^^ I wonder if he still thinks that I helped kill his 
horse." 

Her laugh rang out in genuine merriment. She 
evidently remembered the fox-chase on Sconticut 
Neck. 

" I fancy not," she replied. " The circumstance 
is one to which he never alludes." 

Presently she added, — 

" My cousin Herbert is expected to-morrow. He 
has not been with us for several years. I have no 
doubt he will be glad to see you." 

This allusion to my old associate disturbed me. 
I had not seen him for some time, and I wondered 
how he looked and what he was like. I made ap- 
propriate recognition, and then lapsed into silence. 
There came to me the remembrance of the rumor 
which once prevailed that Herbert and Melicent 
were destined for one another, and that it was fitting 
they should marry. We were now on the drive-way 
in front of the house, and to Mrs. Waitwell and 
mother, who were standing on the piazza, Melicent 
held out the flowers, while I hurried away to get the 
carriage. When I returned, the ladies parted from 
mother with a renewal of their thanks and with the 
expression of the hope that they might be permitted 
to extend in reciprocation some social courtesies. I 
wondered what mother would say. 
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" I thank you heartily," she replied, " but I lead 
the quiet life of a Friend. I only leave home now 
to attend meeting op for a brief sojourn in the city." 

" But you will come and see us, won't you ? " they 
both exclaimed, addressing me. 

I thanked them, and made the emphatic prom- 
ise that I would. I lifted my hat and they drove 
away. I was conscious that there was some one 
behind me,' and turning, beheld grandmother. She 
had evidently remained in her room during and for 
a short time after the storm. I thought that from 
the expression of her countenance she wanted to say 
that George Fox declared that the Lord forbade 
him to take off his hat to either high or low ; but 
she said nothing. As we stood watching the re- 
treating carriage, we suddenly saw father and Uncle 
Silas appear in the carryall at the gate. Our visit- 
ors were at the farther side of the circle, only a 
short distance from the avenue, and it was impossi- 
ble for them to enter upon the main path until the 
carryall had passed. So they stopped, and the two 
carriages were thus brought close together. Father 
bowed with a kind of stately grace without lifting 
his hat. Uncle Silas seemed indifferent. I hap- 
pened to look at grandmother, and I fancied that 
she wanted to say, — 

"Did thee observe the deportment of thy father? 
He did not lift his hat. He is a true disciple of 
George Fox." 

As father and Uncle Silas drove by the piazza I 
noticed an expression of sadness upon the latter's 
face, but I was too absorbed in my own thoughts to 
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reflect upon or to inquire the cause of it. Grand* 
mother reentered the house, and I sat down by 
mother, on whose countenance the look of serenity 
and contentment was no longer yi^ible. She was in 
an abstracted mood, apparently lost in reflection, 
and I tenderly inquired the cause. 

"I am thinking of other days," she said. "I 
knew Margaret Waitwell years ago when she was 
Margaret Bliss. This was long before Meliceut 
was bom. Did thee ever hear of Melicent's 
mother?'' 

^^I know that she bore the same name as her 
daughter, because I heard father refer to the fact 
when I met Melicent and her grandfather on the 
wharf when we were children." 

" There were two daughters," mother continued, 
as if talking to herself, *'*' Margaret and Melicent 
Bliss. Margaret married Thomas Waitwell. She 
has been a widow many years. Her husband left 
her abundant means, but she is childless. Melicent 
married Oliver Frenly's son, Charles. They both 
died when their daughter was a child, and this 
young woman has been brought up by her grand- 
father under the tutelage of her aunt." 

The disinclination to interrupt our friends when 
communing lacks the imperative force of the re- 
straint we are conscious of when we behold a com- 
panion in communion with himself. Language fails 
in the attempt to picture the attitude of the body 
and the expression of the face indicative of the im- 
perious thralldom of retrospection ; and the canvas 
itself has never reproduced the exact posture of 
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the frame and the outlines and expression of the 
countenance when the soul is lost in the shadow 
lands of the past. There is a story that the Moors 
contemplate in sadness their lapse from that superb 
civilization achieved by their ancestors in the sunny 
fields of Spain ; and that when one of them strolls 
away lost in reverie, his companions, pointing at 
him, whisper, lest they may disturb his meditations, 
" He is dreaming of Granada." I left my mother 
to her reflections and hurried into the garden. I 
wanted to linger a moment in the spot where Mel- 
icent had been. I could just hear the tinkling of 
the supper bell, and all my thoughts and aspira- 
tions and my feelings of admiration and homage 
were hastily concentrated in the contemplation of 
her image. It was merely momentary bliss, sweeter 
because of its briefness. I have failed to describe 
her as she appeared on that summer afternoon. 
She was self-possessed at seventeen, but she now 
had a dignified bearing which in woman is only 
surpassed by the queenly graces of maternity. The 
outlines of her figure had slightly improved in the 
last few years, and clad in appropriate summer attire 
it recalled the graceful performance at the piano 
years before. The face had lost none of its fresh- 
ness ; the lineaments were, as I have observed, not 
calculated to undergo analysis, but the combination 
presented the picture of refined and intellectual 
beauty. The eyes, still luminous, seemed to speak 
the pure language of the soul ; the voice was sweet 
and capable of those variations of tone which denote 
a cultivated mind; and the general effect was 
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heightened by the facial transition from pensive 
repose to the smile made radiant by sparkling eyes 
and immaculate teeth. 

As I returned to the house I began to experience 
the alternations of hope and despair. Had I not 
recently resolved to devote my best energies to the 
protection of my parents, and my limited means to 
that end which should make possible the retention 
of our home ? Had I the right to assume new re- 
sponsibilities with the present prospect of impend- 
ing financial responsibilities? Then the thought 
of the beauty and the glory of the union of young 
lives, and the blessings and benefits which spring 
from mutual endeavors and sacrifices, possessed and 
thrilled me and begot fervid aspirations. Suddenly 
there seemed to come a voice, as if from the heavens, 

^^ Confidence is imbecoming. Are you sure she 
will marry you ? " 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MARRIAGE OF CHARITY JESSOP. 

Although fond of listening occasionally to a 
written sermon and of participating in worship well- 
flavored with alacrity, I went generally on first-day 
mornings to Friends' meeting with my parents. 
How different the scene from that which I was wont 
to behold in early childhood 1 Then gay garments 
were the exception ; now they were the rule. The 
old Friends still remaining adhered to historic dis- 
tinctions and customs, but the younger ones showed 
in dress and bearing obedience to the world. There 
were two or three exceptions, — notably Charity Jes- 
sop. I may say in no invidious sense that she was 
like a common field flower among roses. She still 
displayed in attire her obedience to the old Quaker 
mandates; and the stylish garments of the young 
women who sat near her made prominent her old- 
fashioned bonnet and drab shawL 

" Charity will never marry in New Bedford," the 
old Friends were wont to say. " Our young men 
are not plain and strict enough to suit her." 

About a year before the events narrated in the 
preceding chapter William Penn Salver, a young 
minister of the society, residing in Philadelphia, 
came among us on a religious visit ; or as Quakers 
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say, having " a concern " to visit Friends in New 
England, lie obtained '^ a minute " (that is, a kind of 
letter of recommendation) from his own meeting. 
He was a model Friend, and his " Gospel services " 
proved very acceptable to the members in New Bed- 
ford. It was a rare sight to see on^ so young seated 
at the head of the meeting ; but if the outward con- 
comitants were a guaranty of orthodoxy, he was en- 
titled to an exalted position, for he wore garments 
conformable in cut and color to the most rigid re- 
quirements, and he had a devout air. I remember 
him well, for we had a religious sitting at our house, 
during the greater portion of which he preached to 
me with earnestness and powe^. Grandmother's 
judgment was expressed in encomiums ; she regret- 
ted that there were not more such men in the So- 
ciety. William Penn was a young man of good 
life, fair ability, and unquestionable sincerity ; and 
in appearance, profession, action, and living, he 
seemed exactly suited for conjugal companionship 
with a won\an like Charity Jessop. His first sermon 
in the meeting-house won for him Charity's admira- 
tion and esteem. Their acquaintance was marked 
by those tokens of friendship which so of t^n result 
in matrimonial arrangements. I know not how Wil- 
liam Penn pursued his addresses ; he may have 
voiced his feelings and wishes with fervor, although 
it is probable that the avowal was characterized by 
staid deportment and measured language. At any 
rate the following communication, worded as the 
Discipline requires, announced to the meeting that 
their hearts were In unison. 
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To the New Bedford Preparative Meeting of 
Friends : — 
Deab Friends, — With Divine permission iand 
Friends' approbation, we intend marriage with each 
other. 

William Penn Salver. 
Charity Jessop. 

A committee was appointed to make ^^ inquiries 
respecting the clearness to proceed in marriage." 
At the next meeting the committee reported favor- 
ably, and so Williaip Penn and Charity were*, in the 
language of the Discipline, ^' at liberty to accomplish 
their marriage according to our rules." It was de- 
cided that the event should take place after the first 
fifth-day (Thursday) morning meeting of the ninth 
month (September). The first week-d&y meeting of 
the month was of an exclusively religious nature, 
not being followed by a business gathering. , Hence 
it was convenient and seemed eminefitly proper that 
the marriage should be solemnized after ^ch a tneet* 
ing. The community at large took up the annotince^ 
ment and indulged in speculations. The impression 
prevailed that there would be a concourse in tlie old 
temple on the appointed morning. It was many 
years since an old-fashioned marriage had taken 
place there, and the general feeling inspired by the 
diminution of the Quakers, both in influence and 
numbers, found expression in a remark of Bath- 
sheba Leddingwell, which that pure-minded lady 
made sadly and regretfully : — 

^^ I fear that it is the last marriage which we shall 
ever behold in the meeting-house." 
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The history of Quakerism is the history of succes- 
sive conquests. Institutions which Fox and his ad- 
herents proposed to establish, and did eventually 
establish, were opposed with virulence by magistrates 
and people, and sternly forbidden by the State. 
Authority declined to consider the argument of pos- 
sible contribution to the well-being of society ; it was 
enough that a proposed rule or regulation was in 
harmless variance with long-existing usage or law. 
The Quakers proposed to marry themselves. The 
idea was pronounced pernicious and preposterous ; 
but heroic persistence prevailed. And now among 
English-speaking people the peculiar marriage cere- 
mony of the Quakers is recognized by the law. K 
results are a vindication, there is no cause for cavil 
or regret, for nearly every union among Friends has 
been followed and blessed by fidelity and devotion, 
rectitude of life, and mutual relinquishment of selfish 
desires. For the enlightenment of those who some- 
times express doubts as to the legality of Quaker 
marriages, let me observe that the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has declared in a recent adjudica- 
tion " that (except in the single case of Quakers or 
Friends, whose marriages are made valid by a spe- 
cial provision limited to that sect, and though not 
solemnized by any magistrate or minister, are wit- 
nessed, recorded, and returned by the principal offi- 
cer of the meeting at which the ceremony is per- 
formed) a marriage which is shown not to have 
been solemnized before any third person^ acting, or 
believed by either of the parties to be acting, as a 
magistrate or minister, is not lawful or valid for any 
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purpose.** But I must not wholly ascribe the do- 
mestic felicity of the Quakers to the mere form of 
marriages. Some credit must be given to the ob- 
servance of the principles enjoined in the following 
passage of the Discipline : — 

Seeing that the real enjoyment of life is far 
more effectually secured by contentment, with sim- 
ple habits, than by an appearance or mode of living 
which entails anxiety or risk, we would strongly ad- 
vise parents, whilst they exercise a prudent care over 
the interests of their children, not to be unduly 
anxious to secure worldly advantages for them, on 
entering the marriage state. We would also affec- 
tionately encourage our younger members, when 
looking towards this most important step, to be sat- 
isfied to set out in life in a manner befitting their 
circumstances, instead of seeking to imitate in their 
style of living the example of those who possess 
larger resources. They would thus, on the one hand, 
a/oid the necessity of unduly deferring their union ; 
and on the other, be less exposed to the temptation 
of launching into business beyond their means. 

The reader is now asked to pardon a brief di- 
gression. Within a week after the involuntary visit 
of Melicent and her aunt, I determined to renew 
friendly relations with the former by presenting my- 
self at her grandfather's house. We rose from the 
table on the evening selected at a quarter to seven ; 
father and grandmother remained on the piazza, and 
mother and I went into the garden. 
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" Thee is nicely dressed," mother observed. 

" Yes," I replied, " I am going into the city." 

I did not like to say that I intended to make a 
call. Presently I said hesitatingly, — 

"I want" — 

Then I stopped. Mother appeared surprised at 
my hesitation and inquired, — 

" What does thee want ? " 

'^ I want to know if thee will please give me a 
few flowers." 

The first time I had ever picked any flowers in 
that garden without mother's consent was when Me- 
licent accompanied me on the occasion described. I 
then felt the liberty was pardonable and proper. 
The present request was exceptional, because I had 
so few uses for flowers. Mother stood in graceful 
uncertainty, with a pair of scissors in her hand. 

" Tell me what thee wants," she said. 

^^ I wish thee would make the selection," I replied. 

So she culled here and there, and then stood in 
the pleasing employment of disposing the gems in a 
superb cluster. The sun was setting, and only a few 
subdued sounds were heard. One's ears are rarely 
greeted at such a time by those carolings which en- 
liven the morning hour. Suddenly, however, there 
came from a neighboring tree a dialogue of tender 
notes. They were the expressive utterance of bliss- 
ful content. First came a soft melodious monotone, 
not tiresomely continuous, but just long enough to 
be gratifying ; then it glided into a rich ecstatic 
warbling, requiring the employment of the fullest 
powers ; finally it descended into the low, hesitating 
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utterance suggestive of cooing and caresses. The 
mate replied. Her responses were happy twitterings 
distinguished by fewer variations, but none the less 
clear -and sweet. Then both joined in one grand 
vocal exercise, their notes ringing out in glorious 
jubilee and blending in rapturous harmony. Mother 
handed me the flowers ; our eyes met. I knew that 
her intuitive intelligence had grasped my purpose. 

I found Melicent at home. She received me in 
the room which I had entered with Herbert Wain- 
row so long before. 

" I have brought you some flowers," I said. 

I intended to use chosen language, but memory 
proved treacherous. The simple declaration was all 
that was required. The reception of the gift and 
the accompanying language indicated sincere appre- 
ciation; and as she arranged the flowers we con- 
versed as if the friendship was an old we and had 
never been interrupted by separation aird estrange- 
ment. 

" By the way," she observed, " I hear that some- 
thing of an extraordinary nature is going to take 
place among your people." 

" You mean the marriage of Charity Jessop ? " 

"Yes." 

" It is a long time," I said, " since a marriage has 
taken place in the meeting-house, and some think 
it will never be followed by another. Much inter- 
est is already expressed, and I doubt not that there 
will be a large attendance." 

" Tell me all about Quaker marriages," she said. 
" I have been in your meeting - house only twice 
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and am ignorant of the customs of your people. 
They tell me that Quakers marry each other. How 
do they do it? What do they say? Is the cer- 
emony long, like ours, in the Episcopal Church? 
Come, tell me. I am anxious to know." 

Mustering courage I inquired in a timid tone, — 

" Would n't you like to go ? The marriage is to 
take place on the first Thursday in September.** 

" Oh ! very, very much ! " she exclaimed. 

" Will you go with me ? We can't sit together, 
because you will have to go on the women's side, 
but I will endeavor to get you a good seat where 
you can see and hear." 

"Thank you, I accept with pleasure. Now tell 
me all about it." 

" I fear," I replied, " that if I give you a minute 
description I shall anticipate the occasion; but I 
will give you a little outline, just enough to indicate 
the method of procedure. While the Quakers have 
Always protested against a compensated ministry, 
they have ministers, both men and women, who oc- 
cupy the place called the high-seat. The only part 
which these ministers take in marriages is to make 
remarks or offer prayer. The man generally sits 
with the woman just over the line on the women's 
side. The Quakers never speak of groom and bride ; 
they are man and woman until married, and then, of 
course, husband and wife. After the conclusion of 
the religious services the couple make mutual decla- 
rations of love and fealty ; and so they marry each 
other. Now I 'm not going to tell you any more. 
If I do, I shall take away all the charm and novelty 
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of the real occasion ; but if you choose, I will re- 
peat a few lines of poetry. Bayard Taylor, who was 
brought up among the Quakers, wrote a ballad en- 
titled * The Quaker Widow.' The bereaved Jane is 
visited in the garden by her friend Hannah, to whom 
she narrates the story of her married life. After 
telling how Benjamin addressed her, she describes 
the marriage in these lines : — 

*' How strange it seemed to sit with him upon the women's side I 
I did not dare to lift my eyes ; I felt more fear than pride, 
Till, ' In the presence of the Lord,' he said, and then there came 
A holy strength upon my heart, and I could say the same. 

'^ I used to blush when he came near, but then I showed no sig^ ; 
With all the meeting looking on, I held his hand in mine. 
It seemed my bashf ulness was gone, now I was his for life ; 
Thee knows the feeling, Hannah, — thee, too, hast been a wife." 

Melicent commended the verses, declared that she 
would defer curiosity, and then touched, with con- 
siderate interest, upon our home and the pleasure 
she experienced in meeting my mother. I was 
charmed with her elegance because it was devoid of 
precision, with her conversation because it was *not 
marred by studied or pretentious phrases, and with 
her interest in our welfare because it was neither 
patronizing nor inquisitive. As I was about to go 
she inquired, — 

" Would n't you like to see my cousin Herbert ? 
He is with my grandfather in the adjoining room." 

I assented, and she disappeared. When she re- 
turned she was accompanied by my old companion 
in the fox-hunt. I fancied that, despite his cordial- 
ity, he did not care to see me. His ease and self- 
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possession were not without a trace of conscious 
importance. To a fine figure and a handsome face 
he added those outward graces that adorn and 
round the man of the world. The remarks we ex- 
changed were only commonplaces. No allusion was 
made to the past. I asked him to call at my office. 

"I am going away to-morrow," he replied. 
" Otherwise I should be sure to drop in upon you." 

I was just going to say good-night when Oliver 
Frenly appeared. He presented himself so silently 
and suddenly that he seemed a spectral visitant. He 
wore an old dressing-gown, and his feet were thrust 
into coarse slippers. He hung back in the shadow 
of the door, but I could see distinctly his shaggy 
eyebrows and long, bent form. 

"Come forward, grandpapa," said Melicent, ad- 
vancing and putting her arm in his. "We can't 
see you in the dark." 

"You could see me," he replied, looking up at the 
chandelier, " if the Quakers only made better gas." 

It was the old grievance, and its announcement 
under the circumstances cut me like a knife. But 
Melicent's happy readiness proved balm to the 
wound. StiU holding her grandfather by the arm 
she turned towards him her beautiful face, saying, — 

" Why, grandpapa ! How can you ? Don't you 
know that Mr. Wellworthy's parents are Quakers ? 
Have you forgotten how kind they were to auntie 
and me a few days ago in sheltering us from the 
storm ? " 

" I did n't mean you or your father," he said to 
me with emphasis. " Your father don't make gas. 
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He always treats me well in business matters. But 
don*t I have to watch some of 'em ? " 

His manner indicated that he was g4>ing to give a 
leaf from some personal experience. Melicent dis- 
engaged her arm. The old man raised the fore- 
finger of the right hand as if to emphasize the in- 
tended narrative. He spoke in a low, confidential 
tone as follows : — 

^^ I 'U tell you what I mean. A little while ago I 
had a cask on the wharf. I filled it with oil and 
the measurement showed two gallons less than it 
gauged. * Who made that cask? ' I asked the men. 
They told me, and then I loosened the hoops, and 
knocked in the head ; and what do you think ? I 
found that the stave on the side of the barrel oppo- 
site the bung had been so pared that it was n't much 
thicker than a shaving. When the ganger put in 
the rod it went a good inch farther than it ought to 
go, and this made a difference of two gallons in the 
ca,lculation. They may be sharp, but they can't 
cheat me." 

This interpolation was like throwing a shadow 
where the sunlight had been. We were silent. 
Melicent's countenance displayed that indifference 
which characterizes women in trying situations. 
Herbert was plainly annoyed. I moved towards the 
door. Melicent seized her grandfather's arm again, 
and, breaking into a merry laugh, exclaimed, — 

" Oh, grandpapa ! why are you always talking 
about business ? You need to be refreshed by ces- 
sation from care. You are too occupied with vexa- 
tious duties." 
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She saw that I was going; so she pulled her 
grandfather up to me. I shook hands with them 
all, and once in the street strolled along leisurely 
and thoughtfully towards home. I should have felt 
badly had I not heard before the story of the cask. 
The old gentleman's recital was equivocal. Al- 
though his original reference was to the Quakers, 
his concluding remarks were intended merely in 
denunciation of certain methods employed in trade. 
I was aware that the maker of the cask was not a 
Quaker, although he generally attended Quaker 
meeting on first-day mornings. 

It was a hot night and I walked slowly. The 
oppressive air was not conducive to serene reflec- 
tions. I fancied that I saw in the darkness the 
figures of a man and woman, just as the shepherd 
fancies that he sees apparitions in the black night. 
They stood out in striking relief ; the man had an 
impressive bearing, and looked as if he enjoyed and 
was made to enjoy the favor of the world ; and the 
presence of the woman, fair and radiant, seemed 
pleasing to his fancy and was a fitting complement. 
As the vision faded away I recalled the partiality 
of so many English writers of fiction and verse to 
the portrayal of those marriage alliances which are 
regarded so fitting because they unite both family 
property and blood. On the pages of the novelist, in 
the rich flow of the poet's verse, the word *' cousin " 
means something more than it means in the com- 
mon parlance of the world. Both prose and verse 
fulfill their mission as mediums of expression, when 
they add to the reasons for the union already given 
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that personal fitness which depends upon physical 
charms. 

The days slipped by and the long expected Thurs- 
day arrived. The meeting-hour was eleven o'clock, 
and at half-past ten I was in Oliver Frenly's parlor 
waiting for his granddaughter to appear. I stepped 
to the window in some apprehension that we were 
to be visited by a storm. The sky was overcast and 
a few drops had already dotted the pavement. I 
heard a footfall, and, turning, beheld Melicent look- 
ing in her simple summer attire as lovely as I had 
ever seen her. After the greetings she joined me at 
the window and begged me to give my judgment on 
the weather. 

" It is surely going to rain for a few moments at 
least ; but don't be disturbed. I don't think it will 
rain long," I said. ** I am sure there will be an in- 
termission and perhaps entire cessation soon. And 
besides, who knows but that it may be for the best? 
I have heard that many undesirable people contem- 
plate attending, and they may be deterred by the 
rain." 

The expression of her face was indescribably 
sweet, and it was enlivened by a mischievous 
twinkle of the eye as she said in a low tone, — 

** You sheltered me once from the storm, but I 
am sheltering you now." 

I wanted to say something delicate and fitting, 
but I could n't. I was desperately in love. We 
still stood together watching the storm. She took 
upon herself the burden of entertaining. I partici- 
pated but little in the conversation; I was happy 
but confused. 
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** Only ten minutes left," I said. ** See I the rain- 
drops are diminishing. I see a bit of clear sky. 
Shall we venture ? " 

*^ Yes, but let me get an umbrella, for we shall 
need it," she answered. 

The large elm-trees which adorn the streets of 
New Bedford are the i)eople's pride. They rise so 
high above the roofs of the houses that he who 
approaches the city on the bay in summer sees only 
an apparent grove of vast dimensions and rich ver- 
dure. The trunks of many of these trees are tridy 
colossal ; and on several streets, like County, Sixth, 
and Seventh streets, the branches meet above, 
affording in summer with their green coverings a 
pleasant protection from the sun. As we stepped 
out on the street we noticed that the rain had 
ceased, but we found that we needed the umbrella 
to protect us from the drippings of the trees. It 
was not far from Oliver Frenly's house to the inter- 
section of Seventh and Spring streets, where the old 
brick meeting-house stood in sombre isolation. My 
companion was so interesting that I regretted that 
the distance was so short. We entered at the 
women's door, and standing in the entry and peep- 
ing in through the second door, we saw to our de- 
light that both sides were only comfortably filled. 
I was right in my conjecture. The rain had pre- 
vented the crowding of the house. 

" Now you know," I whispered, " that I cannot 
take you with me on the men's side. You will have 
to go in here. So take a good seat, — you see that 
there are plenty of them, — and I will rejoin you 
after the marriage." 
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I passed through the entry into the other part of 
the house, and, entering, walked forward, intending 
to take the best seat possible. An old Friend who 
sat in front by the aisle was just making room for 
me when I became conscious that there was some 
one behind. Turning I beheld Melicent. Think of 
it ! A young woman in worldly attire standing in 
the midst of this assemblage of men! What an 
unparalleled act I What profanation ! 

" Come with me," I whispered. 

She followed me out, and, noticing my surprise 
and discomfiture, said when we were in the entry 
again, — 

" I 'm real sorry that I made the mistake, but I 
did n't understand. It was stupid of me. I did n't 
do any harm, did I ? '* 

"Oh no, I think not; but they wouldn't allow 
you to stay there. They are very strict on the mat- 
ter of the separation of the sexes in meeting." 

I repeated my instructions, remained in the entry 
until I was sure that she had obtained a seat on her 
own side of the house, and then returned to the spot 
I had just left. As I took my seat I caught the 
eyes of mother and grandmother, who were on the 
high-seat on the women's side. I did not need to be 
told that they had witnessed the episode. I was 
so disturbed that it was some time before I could 
compose myself ; but soon the silence which settled 
over the meeting tranquilized my spirits, and I began 
to feel in accord with the occasion and the place. 
Just over the dividing line on the lowest of the three 
seats which " face the meeting," sat William Penn 
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Salver and Charity Jessop. He wore a hat of lib- 
eral brim and drabbish brown clothes of approved 
pattern. He was doubtless impressed with the 
gravity of the relations he was about to assume. 
His head was slightly bent forward ; his eyes were 
downcast. Charity was dressed in a drab silk. She 
wore a new bonnet, the color of which was a shade 
darker than that of the di*es8. A plain silk shawl 
was thrown over her shoulders. The old-style 
Quaker bonnet is of such generous proportions that 
the face is partly concealed when the head is lowered. 
Charity sat so erect that her face was plainly visible. 
The expression was calm and tender. She seemed 
to realize equally with William Penn the solemn 
significance of the approaching ceremony. She was 
reported to have said that the intended marriage 
was solely for the glory of God. 

After a brief season of silence a visiting Friend 
preached a tedious doctrinal sermon. It was ill-timed 
and inappropriate. His delivery was poor, and he 
SQon lost the attention of his auditors. Bathsheba 
Leddingwell was not only powerful in discourse 
and supplication, but she excelled in the faculty of 
sajring fitting and acceptable things. I was hoping 
that she would feel the promptings of the Spirit. 
Just before the close of the meeting she removed 
her bonnet and knelt in prayer ; the men uncovered 
their heads and every one stood up. Her sweet 
resonant voice trembled as she invoked the Divine 
blessing in well-chosen words. I remember dis- 
tinctly the concluding sentence : " Sanctify, we pray 
Thee, the nobility of purpose, the trustful obedience 
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to Thy will, which have inspired these young lives 
to this contemplated union in Thy name ; and forget 
not, we pray Thee, the homes which have given up 
their treasures, but shower upon them Thy richest 
blessing." The customary hand-shaking was omit- 
ted, as the solemnization of the marriage was re- 
garded as a prolongation of the meeting. Soon 
after the conclusion of the prayer an elderly Friend, 
who occupied a place on the high-seat, rose and said 
with deliberation, " An opportunity is now afforded 
our young friends to unite themselves in marriage 
according to our rules." 

A moment of supernatural silence ensued, and 
then William Penn and Charity rose. He held her 
hand. The change in demeanor was noticeable. 
He now stood with head erect and eyes raised, while 
her attitude indicated confiding obedience and love. 
Slowly and in a firm tone he repeated the required 
declaration : — 

"In the presence of the Lord, and before this 
assembly, I take thee. Charity Jessop, to be my 
wife, promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband, until death shall 
separate us." 

Then Charity responded : — 

"In the presence of the Lord, and before this 
assembly, I take thee, William Penn Salver, to be 
my husband, promising, with Divine assistance, to 
be unto thee a loving and faithful wife, until death 
shall separate us." 

To appreciate, one should witness a Quaker mar- 
riage. These words, simple as they are and unsnr- 
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passed in beaaty and conciseness as an avowal of 
a solemn obligation and the promise of fidelity and 
devotion, are rendered additionally impressive by 
the utterance. The effect is also intensified by the 
surroundings, — the unadorned temple and the grave 
faces and plain attire of the older Friends. Do not 
fancy that because there are no majestic features — 
no pompous ceremonial, no flowers, no inspiring 
music — the occasion is without cheerfulness and 
sunshine. The earnestness and sincerity of the par- 
ticipants drive away shadows and soften apparent 
rigidity of bearing. There is no occasion for fore- 
bodings or regrets ; the new duties are to be as- 
sumed with mutual reliance and forbearance, and 
happiness is assured from the fact that those exter- 
nals which mean so much to people of the world are 
not to enter as factors into the life which is just 
beginning. And then, on the part of those present, 
there is an absence of that speculation, that conjec- 
ture, and that critical observation, which mar so 
many marriages solemnized in more splendid places 
and with all the accompaniments of ornamental ex- 
travagance. As Charity finished the promise, both 
she and her companion looked as if they would like 
to add, — 

" We are in earnest about this matter ; we mean 
just what we say." 

A Friend now brought a small table, pen and ink, 
and the marriage certificate. This document was in 
the customary form, and recited that, whereas the 
parties had declared their intentions and ^^ were lib- 
erated to accomplish their marriage," it now certified 
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tbat at the designated meeting they made the re- 
quired promises, and concluded by saying: "And 
the said William Penn Salver and Charity Jessop, 
as a further confirmation thereof, have hereunto set 
their hands, she, after the custom of marriage, 
adopting the name of her husband." 

After they had affixed their names the certificate 
was handed to the elderly Friend to whom I have 
alluded. Whereupon he proceeded to read it aloud. 
In this connection the provisions of the Discipline 
are pertinent : — 

" It [the meeting] shall appoint two Friends of 
each sex, to attend and see that good order is ob- 
served, and that a certificate be prepared, which, 
after being signed by the parties at their marriage, 
shall be audibly read ; and that a sufficient number 
of witnesses be thereto subscribed; and the said 
committee shall make report to the next monthly 
meeting, and take care that the marriage certificate 
be duly recorded [in the records of the meeting]." 

Nothing remained now to perfect the ceremony 
but the attestation of the witnesses. Perhaps three 
quarters of the audience retired; the rest approached 
the table for the purpose of registering their names. 
It was a slow process, but I was compensated for 
the tedium of waiting by a singular circumstance. 
As I finished my signature and held out the pen for 
my successor, it was taken by a gentle hand ; and 
its possessor, seating herself at the table, wrote be- 
neath my name, in faultless chirography, that of 
Melicent Frenly. There were now not more than 
seventy-five people in the room. Those who were 
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waiting to sign conversed in subdued tones. There 
had been and there was no excitement or disorder ; 
not even that buzz of blended voices consequent 
upon the termination of the religious meetings of so 
many denominations, for the Discipline declares : — 

"At the close avoid entering hastily into dis- 
courses about the affairs of this life, a practice in- 
consistent with the Christian gravity which at such 
times ought in a special manner to influence the 
minds of persons so lately assembled for the worship 
of God." 

I whispered to Melicent, — 

" We may go out either way." 

" I don't want to go out by the men's side," she 
replied with a mischievous look. So out we passed 
by the women's side, and I accompanied her to her 
grandfather's door. 

" Are you going to the house ? " she inquired. 

" No, only immediate relatives are invited." 

"What will they do? Will there be rejoicings 
such as other people indulge in ? " 

" Yes, there will be rejoicings, but tempered by 
moderation. The Discipline says that the marriage 
day may be characterized by cheerful enjoyment 
provided that those concerned do not pass the boun- 
dary line of Christian simplicity and prudence." 

I left her at the door. All the afternoon I was 
pensive and disinclined to work. The days were 
growing shorter, and after supper I sat with mother 
on the piazza. 

" Charity leaves us forever," I said. 

"Yes." 
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"It must be hard for a mother to give up her 
daughter." 

After a bit of silence mother replied, — 

" It is hard for a mother to give up her son." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A STAKTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Thebe is often a certain affinity in the case of 
mother and son which does not exist in the case of 
mother and daughter. The mother may make a 
confidant of the daughter as she does not make a 
confidant of the son ; she may be solicitous for the 
daughter's welfare, especially in a matrimonial way ; 
and she may venture perpetual suggestions prompted 
by her own experiences. But the advancement of 
the son is a matter of personal pride ; his successes 
are her successes; she enjoys in retirement those 
marks of favor which are inseparable from a grati- 
fying publicity, and the serene happiness of her de- 
clining years is largely due to the fulfillment of his 
youthful promise. But this is of course an ideal 
picture. There are too often the sad and distressing 
phases. It may be that calamity and reverse are 
the incessant portion. The very love which has ac- 
celerated the young man's downfall may be brought 
into the sweet requisition of affectionate sympathy. 
Mine was an even existence, but I needed and sought 
the solace of counsel and encouragement. 

I have already outlined my relations with my 
mother ; prominence has been given to details and 
incidents of absorbing moment to us, yet appearing, 
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perhaps, to the reader as too meagre and insignifi- 
cant to merit weaving into the web of romance. I 
have dwelt upon some differences, especially those 
which arose in early years; but I have been too 
lenient in the treatment of myself. I might have 
enlarged my delineations into the portrayal of scenes 
in which I too often appeared as a discontented and 
petulant performer. My mother's interest was with- 
out the incitements of emulation. How could she 
consistently wish me a successful worldly career? 
Her religion forbade ambitious yearnings for her 
son. A life of simple plenty, dignified by labor and 
adorned by humble endeavors for the right, was 
what she commended and was all that she wished. 
Did she 9peak of marriage ? It is of this to which 
I wish to allude. 

Just before I went to college my mother spoke 
for the first time on the subject, not so much to 
offer counsel, as to extol the method of solemniza- 
tion which obtains among Friends. Even then, she 
gently deprecated exalted aspirations and extrava- 
gant living, thus reiterating the injunctions of the 
Discipline. As I approached the period when I 
might properly consider the advisability of taking 
the all-important step, my emancipation from Quaker 
restraint (as it has been the purpose of this volume 
to indicate) was so complete that my parents must 
have seen the improlbability of any alliance with one 
of the sect. My mother at last openly avowed the 
wish that I might marry, and ventured the hope that 
my choice would be governed by a due regard for 
those sterling qualities which are the glory of wo- 
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manhood. I partly acquiesced in her judgment, but 
expressed doubt as to my ever leaving the paternal 
roof. A feeling of delicacy restrained me from ad- 
mitting that anxiety for my parents' welfare, and the 
desire to be of some service to them in their old age 
in requital for their love and generosity, were more 
forcible considerations than the innate yearning for 
loving companionship. How Melicent had shattered 
this cherished idolatry! About a year before the 
marriage of Charity Jessop (who, by the way, now 
disappears from these pages), I had a brief talk with 
mother on the subject of marriages in general, from 
which I felt that I was justified in the inference 
that, if I ever concluded to marry, she would in any 
event approve the choice. 

The remark of my mother with which the last 
chapter concludes, about the giving up of a son, 
sounded ominously. I kept wondering if apprehen- 
sions had inspired it, and at last came to the conclu- 
sion that they had. I recalled the expression of her 
countenance after the occurrence in the meeting- 
house of the episode in which both Melicent and I 
had figured. The current of our lives at home was 
as smooth as ever. Mother was kind, considerate, 
tender ; and yet I was troubled by a kind of pre- 
sentiment, an irrepressible feeling that, after the de- 
liberate delay so characteristic of the Quakers, she 
would have some observation to make, and perhaps 
some counsel to offer. 

October came with its glories, — the hazy hill-tops, 
the woods with their scarlet robes, the cool but in- 
vigorating air, subdued sounds, and the rich variety 
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of harvest sights. Saturday afternoon and little 
doing. At four I closed the office, and in a good 
half hour joined mother upon the piazza. Grand- 
mother was in the house. Father and Uncle Silas 
were not likely to arrive for more than an hour. 
Mother had her knitting in her hands ; it was slightly 
cool, and over her shoulders was thrown a plainJook- 
ing shawl. Never had I seen her more stately and 
engaging. She seemed to renew her youth. In- 
deed, she always looked much younger than she was. 

" I have come a little early," I said. 

" Yes, I am glad to see thee. Sit down." 

The conversation began in a hesitating way, and 
was carried on for some time without animation. 
Mother began at last, through generalities and those 
indefinite statements from which inferences may be 
so easily drawn, to offer sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Her solicitude was evidently the outcome of 
intuition. She was aware that something had dis- 
turbed the current of my life. Somehow the con- 
versation turned to Friends. The transformation 
was complete. We launched into a discussion on 
m£Ctrimony, which proved to be one of the most ear- 
nest I ever participated in. I think I said that de- 
cadence was noticeable, and that I concurred with 
Bathsheba Leddingwell in the observation that it 
was doubtful whether the meeting-house would ever 
be the scene of another Friends' marriage. 

" Very likely not," said mother ; "but it is a mis- 
fortune that so simple and beautiful a form of mar- 
riage should be lost." 

" Does n't thee think that it is a little too sim- 
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pie ? " I inqnired. " Is n't it too brief and a little 
too solemn ? " 

^^ As for length, I don't know what more can be 
said than the promise of love and devotion ; and as 
for solemnity, can thee fancy any obligation more 
solemn than the marriage one ? " 

" I don't think thee catches my meaning," I re- 
plied. ** Is there anything inappropriate in enlarg- 
ing the language, and in making the occasion an 
attractive one ? " 

"Now, Hiram, thee knows well that there are 
many, many unhappy marriages in the world. Can 
thee name any among Friends ? " 

My mother was for once illogical. She wanted 
plainly to inculcate a lesson unaided by carefully 
constructed premises. Though she managed her 
knitting with dexterous facility, there was noticeable 
an unwonted air of disquietude. I was unwilling to 
leave the remark unanswered ; so I replied, — 

" Does thee really think that the marriage service 
has anything to do with the life which follows ? " 

" Not of itself. But brilliant marriages are com- 
mon among people who lead gay lives, and simple 
marriages among those who lead simple lives." 

There was some truth in this, and the conversa- 
tion ceased for a few minutes. Then the argument 
was taken up and pursued with great earnestness. 
There was some agreement and more disagreement, 
but the colloquy was carried on with that kindly feel- 
ing and consideration which always marked our in- 
terviews. At last mother expressed herself at length. 
Here are her words as nearly as I recollect them. 
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" I want to make myself clear, Hiram ; and so I 
will endeavor to state just what I mean. The world's 
view of happiness, or in other words the idea en- 
tertained by the majority of people in the world as 
to what constitutes happiness, is an erroneous one. 
Most people think that great possessions are essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of life. I will admit that wealth 
is sometimes a help ; but it is powerless of itself to 
confer content and peace. The trouble is, that the 
wealthy are too prone to rely upon those external 
manifestations which please the eye. Everything is 
made subservient to the pursuit of pleasure. Even 
the conscience is unheeded, if its exercise is likely 
to interfere with one's gratification and ease. Most 
marriages among this class of people are mere cele- 
brations. The most solemn duties are assumed with 
little reflection. The design seems to be to make a 
great display. I know but little practically of the 
world, but I think I can describe particularly a 
marriage such as I have just alluded to in general 
terms. 

*' The young man has had every want anticipated, 
every wish gratified. He has fine manners and a 
fine bearing. H!e is what people call a social suc- 
cess. He either has wealth or is to marry it. He 
has never done any consecutive work, and in reality, 
knows nothing of practical things ; but he is so well 
versed in social practices that his society is sought 
and his favor courted. He is spoken of as a * great 
catch.' The young woman is his counterpart. She 
is beautiful, attractive, but exacting and imperious. 
She also either has wealth or is to marry it. Their 
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personal appearance and their similar situations 
seem to make a marriage imion desirable, and every 
one says * What a fine match ! ' So they have a 
great wedding. I never went to one, Hiram ; but 
they say there are music, flowers, costly viands, and 
rich wines. Every one drinks his fill of pleasure. 
The future seems to abound in promise. Fancied 
happiness is supreme. 

" So they start on the journey of life together. 
They purpose to pass forever through lovely scenes. 
There are to be no forbidding places, no obstacles 
in the path, no hindrances to speedy progress. What 
a great mistake I They think that they are seeking 
happiness ; in their weak servility they only multiply 
trials and misfortunes. After a few years the rela- 
tion seems less sacred. They grow tired and dis- 
contented. There is no self-denial, no giving up, 
no kind anticipation of wishes ; and the children 
that are born to them breathe an impure air and 
learn unnatural ways. It may be that the end is 
separation ; or if they continue to live together the 
bond of sympathy is broken. 

^' How different is the picture presented in that 
history of John Halifax, which '^thee read to us 
many years ago ! Often, indeed, have I thought of 
that book : of Ursula, a gentle woman, marrying the 
despised John, of their struggles and conquests, of 
their beautiful death. Such are marriages among 
Friends. The promise is simple but most solemn. 
The beginnings are unambitious. They toil and 
suffer together, and so love and are happy together. 
The whole lesson is an old one, but the world dis- 
likes to learn it." 
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"Well, mother," I said, "I never heard from 
thee before such a long disquisition. I agree with 
thee in much which thee has said. But, tell me, 
does thee really mean to apply thy statement to any 
family or families in New Bedford ? " 

" No ; certainly not. I intended to describe a 
state of things which exists, I understand, in pop- 
ulous places. I know of no instances which may be 
selected here ; but I have grave doubts as to the 
future, and for this reason. When I came to this 
city to live, there were few residents of great wealth. 
Every one lived simply. But all has changed. 
There is wealth now, and the young who inherit 
it are yielding to its fascinations. There was no 
gayety forty years ago. Consider how many are 
devotees of pleasure now." . 

" I am partly inclined to agree with thee ; but I 
am still of the opinion that Friends are too austere. 
I think life is improved if it is only flavored with 
variety and vivacity.'' 

^'Perhaps so; but one must keep within the 
bounds of moderation." 

Again there was silence. Then mother said de- 
liberately and feelingly, — 

"The relations of men and women are of the 
most serious nature. I know of nothing so repre- 
hensible as the practice of some young men and 
women to trifle with each other's affections. This 
is to be condemned equally with ill-assorted mar- 
riages." 

" I agree with thee," I said. 

The objective point was discernible, and I awaited 
the disclosure. 
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^^ There is one sad phase growing out of misun- 
derstanding for which no one is to blame," she con- 
tinued. ^^ Men are more often deceived than women. 
Their imagination sometimes proves too strong for 
their reason. They fancy that they have engaged 
the affections of a woman when the treatment they 
receive from her is the same as that which others 
receive. A fair complexion, beautiful eyes, white 
teeth, and kind words, may bewilder and deceive 
any man, often, indeed, when their possessor is in- 
nocent, though thoughtless. I speak with some feel- 
ing because this family has suffered greatly." 

There was an unpleasant pause ; mother's work 
dropped from her hands; her eyes were fixed- I 
was positive that the reference was to Uncle Silas. 
I dreaded and yet was anxious to hear the denoue- 
ment* 

" Hiram," she said in a tone in which emotion 
was conspicuous, "thee has never heard the full 
story of thy Uncle Silas's life. Every one knows 
that he came out of an early illness with a deficient 
intellect. Grandmother, father, and I are the only 
ones who know the whole truth. I have a reason 
for telling the story." 

Eagerness was blended with anxiety. Once or 
twice in my life I had endeavored to elicit informa- 
tion, but mother had put me off with gentle firm- 
ness. There was an announced purpose in the 
promised disclosure. My own good had doubtless 
inspired the proposal. The problem which I could 
not solve was the intended application. I must hear 
the narrative. 
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" Uncle Silas," mother began, " was a promising 
young man. He was born, like thy father, on the 
farm in Dartmouth, but thy father was much the 
older. They had a sister wbo died when she was a 
young woman. Thy father was never partial to the 
world. He was satisfied with Friends and the ways 
of Friends, but Uncle Silas seemed dazzled by 
worldly sights and chafed under paternal restraint. 
Thy grandfather gave him a good education at the 
Friends' School at Providence, intending to allow 
him to choose between remaining on the farm and 
entering upon a mercantile career. He asked to 
remain at home one year before making the choice, 
and permission was granted. Thy grandfather 
deprecated his son's worldly tendencies, but Uncle 
Silas was indifferent to entreaty or censure. There 
was some talk of the Meeting dealing with him, but 
a change came in his deportment, and the subse- 
quent calamity put an end to any thought of action. 
I distinctly remember his appearance. His coat was 
of a worldly pattern ; he affected worldly airs. He 
took no interest in Friends, but made acquaintances 
among those with whom it was not deemed advis- 
able for consistent members to associate. I do not 
think he had an evil habit ; but Friends were more 
strict then than they are now. Indeed, Hiram, he 
was not much different from thee at the same age. 

" He was too young to think of marriage, but he 
had a boyish passion which proved his ruin. He 
went round in a limited social way in the city, and 
met among others a young girl of his own age, — not 
far from eighteen. Thy poor uncle was captivated. 
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He knew but little of the ways of the world, and 
hence mistook her mere politeness for an abiding 
interest. I do not think that she meant to do 
wrong. I believe that Uncle Silas's ignorance was 
largely at fault. She was obliging and sympa- 
thetic ; she pitied him because he knew so little of 
the life to which she was accustomed, and she was 
helpful to him in little ways. One day Uncle Silas 
was astonished by the report that she was engaged 
to be married. The report was confirmed, and thy 
poor uncle was crushed. The marriage was not 
long deferred. Uncle Silas was invited, but did not 
go. The world ceased to have charms for him. He 
came back to his people, and took, or assumed to 
take, a half-hearted interest in the life he had once 
despised. He was a sad spectacle. Father took 
him into the counting-room, where he proved active 
and efficient, but he was radically different from the 
Silas of old. He seemed to derive his only comfort 
from work ; and in leisure moments he was disin- 
clined to converse, even with the members of the 
family. 

"Thy grandfather was still living, and Uncle 
Silas continued to remain with him on the farm, 
going to and returning from the city each day. 
Thee was a baby then. At the close of meeting one 
fifth day, nearly eighteen' months after the young 
X^ woman's marriage. Uncle Silas and I stood on the 
^•*jjjeeting-house steps conversing. Nearly every one 
had gone. A young woman approached wheeling a 
baby carriage, and as her eyes met those of Uncle 
Silas she smiled and greeted him cordially. Hardly 
were the salutations over when she exclaimed, — 
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" * Come and see my daughter, Mr. Well worthy. 
You have n't seen her since she was bom.' 

" Poor Silas seemed abashed and discomfited ; and, 
leaning over the carriage, he endeavored to manifest 
some interest in the little object. The mother soon 
passed on with the baby, doubtless unconscious of 
having caused a smart. I believe that thy . uncle's 
severe and almost fatal illness was precipitated by 
this meeting. Old memories were doubtless revived. 
In a few days he took to his bed and was soon in 
the terrible torments of fever and delirium. His 
ravings disclosed the trouble which was dethroning 
his reason. Receiving little encouragement from 
the doctor, we waited in sad suspense, fearing a 
fatal result. 

*'Thy father rode out to the farm every evening, 
returning late at night. Silas was very dear to us, 
dearer, perhaps, because of his return to the fold 
from which he had wandered. And now would he 
come back to us from this severe prostration ? The 
critical period arrived. Thy father returned late 
one night, and coming to the room where I sat keep- 
ing watch at thy cradle, said in a tremulous tone 
and with tears in his eyes, ' He will live, but the 
doctor says he will never be strong mentally, never 
able to do much work. Deborah, we must be len- 
ient and forbearing.'" 

My mother sat like a statue ; her face was pale 
and devoid of expression. She seemed ill, and I was 
about to express concern when I saw her feel hur- 
riedly for her pocket-handkerchief. A quivering of 
the frame, a trembling of the lip, foretold the storm. 
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Her feelings found vent in a flood of tears as co- 
pious as those she had shed in the presence of the 
clergyman many years before, when attention was 
called to the picture of her deceased daughter. My 
embarrassment was complete. I was at a loss whe- 
ther to oflfer sympathy and cheer, or quietly retire 
while the grief was most intense. The exercise of 
Quaker self-control was as noticeable as on the oc- 
casion alluded to. She checked the flow, wiped her 
eyes, and resumed work as if there had been no in- 
terruption. Recovering from my sympathetic agi- 
tation I did the most natural thing under the cir- 
cumstances. I subjected the incident to an acute 
analysis, or, in other words, endeavored to get at 
mother's real design. It was not difficult. I fan- 
cied that I apprehended it. The tears were evoked 
by the memory of my poor uncle's sufferings, and 
by the contemplation of his affliction ; but the story 
itself was told, as she had indicated, for a purpose ; 
and the purpose, doubtless, was to warn the nephew 
from repeating the folly of the imcle. From the in- 
ception of the discussion of the marriage problem 
to the dramatic climax, why had there been such 
circuity of argument and narrative? Alas, poor 
woman ! there was good cause for circumlocution as 
well as concealment. There was a delicate circum- 
stance involved. 

It grew cooler. Mother wrapped her shawl more 
closely about her ; but I was conscious of unnatural 
warmth. How doubt struggled with assurance, how 
resolution contended with cowardice ! At first I con- 
ceived it proper to make a candid disclosure, and 
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then a reactionary feeling obtained the mastery. 
My mental indecision generated my unnatural phys- 
ical fervor. I was beset by the inquiry, " Why not 
ignore this ill-timed and officious interest ? " And 
this was succeeded by the calm injunction, '^ Be not 
petulant and inconsiderate. She is your mother, 
and entitled to your confidence." He who has read 
"Les Miserables" never will forget the terrible 
struggle of an esteemed citizen between expedient 
reticence and imperative duty. What Jean Valjean 
suffered in terrible intensity I endured in miniature 
proportions. Confession on his part meant loss of 
standing and reputation and perpetual imprison- 
ment ; to me it meant only the sacrifice of pride ; 
and it was sure to receive the reward of sympathy. 
How little and mean I seemed ! How unworthy of 
my mother's love ! I resolved to no longer continue 
subservient to this degrading oscillation ; so wjien 
the feeling of gratitude seemed overpowering, I 
drew my chair to that of my mother, and taking her 
hand said, — 

" I understand and respect thy motives. The ap- 
plication is plain. The young woman who unwit- 
tingly disturbed my poor uncle's balance was the 
mother of Melicent Frenly, and the baby to whom 
thee has alluded was Melicent herself. It is thy 
evident desire that the nephew shall not commit the 
blunder of the uncle." 

I paused, and then resumed, with a nonchalance 
partaking of levity, which I soon regretted, and 
which I have not ceased to regret, — 

" Look at me, I beg of thee. Am I not rational? 
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Are not my mental powers unimpaired? Am I not 
still thy son? Am I not the Hiram of old? " 

"Yes." 

"And yet," I said with a forced smile and as- 
sumed indifference, " Melicent has rejected me." 



CHAPTER V. 

UNCLH AND NEPHEW. 

The reader must not pronounce the interview 
narrated in the preceding chapter improbable and 
unnatural. While playing its part in the devel- 
opment of the narrative, it serves as an illustration 
of maternal solicitude, unexampled, perhaps, for 
novelty. My mother's rather disjointed exposition 
seems like an interpolation in a history in which 
she has hitherto figured as a deliberate and logical 
character. Love, intensified by apprehension which 
was itself begotten of distressing memories, repu- 
diated the methods of logical procedure and the 
channels of recognized expression. I was equally 
agitated. It was not difficult to divine that the al- 
lusion was to Melicent. We were mutually enlight- 
ened. The story of Uncle Silas's life was to me 
partly a revelation ; my declaration was to mother a 
surprise. 

When mother and I met in the morning I felt 
rather subdued, perhaps a little ashamed. I could 
see nothing in the expression of her countenance, in 
her conversation or deportment, to warrant the infer- 
ence that she even remembered the interview of the 
day before. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that 
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I was not liappry, that I was restless, and Inwardly a 
trifle defiant, and that I needed the cheer and solace 
which a change of scene affords. 

" I believe I will attend meeting in Dartmouth 
to-day," I said at the breakfast-table. " Would n't 
you like to go with me, Uncle Silas ? " 

" Is thee going to ride or walk ? " 

" Walk." 

" WeU, I don't know but I 'll go with thee. It is 
a bright day and the walk may do us good." 

"Don't wait dinner for us," I said to mother. 
" Some one, I am sure, — Nathan Burwell or some 
other Friend, — will take us in." 

There is a period anterior to Indian summer 
which is often as glorious as Indian summer itself. 
It is a favorite notion in New England that the 
Indian summer, as a link between the warm harvest 
weather and the chill intimations of approaching 
winter, is without parallel for salubrious tempera- 
ture. This is an error. Just before the woods 
begin to put off the resplendent robes so recently 
donned, the early morning affords a measure of 
richest cheer and inspiration. The few birds that 
linger twitter in ecstasy not dissimilar to their ear- 
lier carolings, though more subdued ; the fields, 
it is true, show signs of the closing year, but the 
grass by the roadside still retains its verdant hue ; 
the brooks murmur in content, contrasting with the 
bold complaints of the springtime ; no insects cause 
the air to vibrate with their shrill acclamations ; the 
sun's rays afford a warmth inexpressibly delightful 
after the chill October night ; nature triumphs in 
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tender ministrations. It is that time of full maturity 
which precedes decay ; it is like that brief period 
of physical vigor sometimes noticeable in man's de- 
clining years, and sure to be followed by decrepi- 
tude or coUapse. 

" This is superb and refreshing, Uncle Silas," I 
observed as we walked along the Hathaway road. 

" Yes, it is, Hiram. By the way, how long is it 
since thee attended meeting in Dartmouth ? " 

" Many years ago ; I think it was in my boyhood, 
when Ezra Fielding accompanied us." 

" Seems to me I remember that man," said Uncle 
Silas doubtfully. 

It was touching to hear him talk so. Poor 
man ! Seeking in mental recesses for half-concealed 
memories, he seemed like the sojourner on the sea- 
shore who looks for treasures in cavern and niche. 
His slight inferiority to mediocrity made him more 
pitiable than he would have been had his intellectual 
powers been completely obliterated or extinguished. 
At times he entered into conversation with evident 
appreciation of its import, and sustained his part of 
it with some show of ability. Sometimes, however, 
he would evince defective discernment, and would 
converse in disregard of connection and sequence. 
His memory was unreliable, but how well I knew 
from circumstances, to one or two of which I have 
adverted, that he vividly remembered the experi- 
ence that had precipitated his mental calamity. 

" Of course you remember him. Uncle Silas," I 
said. "He was a very large man and preached 
with great vehemence. Don't you remember that 
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when we were riding along on this very road he 
said, in speaking of the stone walls, that even the 
little stones performed some service and that he was 
one of the little stones ? " 

'^ Does thee think he meant it ? " asked Uncle 
Silas seriously. 

" What a question ! " I answered with a laugh. 
" He was on his good behavior, and had to carry his 
unction aroimd with him. He powerfully affected 
me then, but his style of preaching has no effect 
upon me now. He was a herald of the new school, 
and sometimes I think that this new emotional 
school has done much more than anything else to 
weaken the influence of the society and diminish its 
numbers. Primitive Quakerism is found chiefly in 
the country districts, and one reason why I want to 
go to the old Dartmouth meeting to-day is to inhale 
once more an atmosphere of quietude and peace." 

" Well," said Uncle Silas, " I used to call myself 
an advanced Friend, but after all the old ways are 
best ; but how is it, Hiram, that thee, who does n't 
even make the appearance of a Friend, takes such a 
sudden interest in the society ? " 

I answered with a smile, — 

" Simply because I long, as I have just said, for 
peace and rest to-day, and I can find them, I think, 
in the old meeting-house." 

In a moment I continued more seriously : — 

" My love of parents and the old home keeps me 
where I am. You know. Uncle Silas, that in spirit, 
at least, I am in touch with the great world, and yet 
I love the simplicity of Friends. But suppose fa- 
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ther and mother and grandmother should be taken 
away, I shall still have you. All through my boy- 
hood, you were my advocate and one of my best 
friends. I have never forgotten your kindness. 
Nothing has ever affected our attachment and no- 
thing ever shall." 

The appearance of Uncle Silas showed that he 
was not displeased with the spontaneous tribute. 
Our personal accord was rendered additionally en- 
joyable by the pleasing aspect of our autumnal sur- 
roundings. It was some time before the conversa- 
tion was renewed, and it was then carried on only at 
intervals. We were in season ; and on reaching the 
old temple, the mutual longing for an hour of sim- 
ple worship was quickened by that feeling of phys- 
ical satisfaction which augments one's capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy. A few Friends had entered, 
some were approaching, and one was standing at the 
door. This was Nathan Burwell, to whom reference 
was made at the breakfast-table. Seeing us ap- 
proach, he waited to receive us, and this he did with 
that unconscious gentleness and ease which some- 
times distinguished the old -fashioned Quaker. Af- 
ter making kind inquiries about my parents, he ob- 
served : — 

" Sarah and I shall expect you to go home with 
us to dinner. Sarah has just entered. We shall 
see her after meeting. Come ; let us go in." 

He gave us a good seat, and then went up on the 
high-seat himself, and sat down at the head of the 
meeting. His wife, Sarah, occupied the same posi- 
tion on the women's side. Nathan was an elder and 
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rarely " spoke " ; Sarah was partial to brief dis- 
courses well-seasoned with quotations of Scripture. 
There were not over forty people in the room. Si- 
lence came like a benefaction. I seemed to be out 
of the world again, — away from its annoyances and 
undisturbed by its bickerings. Perhaps I was 
pleased to contemplate scenes and surroundings^ 
which signalized complete separation from a woman 
from whom I had received an unmerited rebuke. 
How restful it was ! Silence, silence, silence, im- 
pressive and soul-inspiring ! No distracting sounds, 
no protracted discourses, no worldly embellishments ! 
The hour was drawing to a close when Sarah rose. 
She put aside her bonnet, and then spoke in a sweet 
tone about the distributions of Deity. It was not an 
enlargement, only a brief homily. The scriptural 
passages were not forgotten ; they bad their effect 
in confirmation and illustration. The exercise was 
a fitting close to the hour of silence ; and when the 
hand-shaking began, I felt that I knew the fullest 
measure of contentment. 

Nathan and Sarah, Uncle Silas and I, went down 
the road together. Nathan and Uncle Silas were in 
advance ; Sarah and I were close behind. Nathan's 
farm adjoined the one once owned and cultivated 
by my grandfather, and upon which father and 
Uncle Silas were born. Sarah inquired tenderly 
about my parents, asked me about my own life and 
prospects, spoke not offensively and obtrusively, but 
feelingly and regretfully, about the declension of 
Quakerism, and expressed doubts as to the long con- 
tinuance of the Dartmouth meeting. It was not far 
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to the farmhouse. We were shown into the sitting- 
room, — a cheerful apartment which deserves brief 
description. On the floor was a plain, drabbish, two- 
ply carpet. In most places it would have appeared 
common and inappropriate; here it seemed befit- 
ting. A mop-board testified to an old-time custom. 
The windows faced to the west; the panes were 
small and old-fashioned, and through them one could 
see the road we had just traversed and a stretch of 
agreeable meadows. There were a sofa which had 
some of the features of the old-time settle, and a 
large table covered with a brown cloth, upon which 
were neatly disposed a few Friends' books and a 
copy or two of " The Friends' Review." There 
were four or five chairs — heir-looms — constructed 
with a view to strength and durability, and notice- 
able for their straight backs. The only modern 
article was a plain rocking-chair with a soft cushion 
and a curved back. It was the undoubted property 
of Sarah. The walls were covered with plain paper 
and unadorned by pictures. The uniform neatness 
of the room and its contents would have delighted 
the eye of the most fastidious Hollander. A ca- 
pacious fireplace, all in readiness for the approach- 
ing winter, completed the picture. 

Sarah retired to attend to the duties of house- 
wifery, and Nathan entertained us. Soon dinner was 
announced, and we passed into the dining-room. 
This was as tidy as the room we had just vacated. 
A table, upon which was spread a simple repast, 
occupied the centre of the floor. Four chairs, iden- 
tical with those just described, were placed around 
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the table, and two others stood against the wall A 
smaller table, of circular shape, used for the pur- 
poses which the side-board serves, was located in one 
corner of the room ; and at the side was one of those 
huge ovens, regarded in old times as so essential to 
the integral arrangements of a New England farm- 
house. The dinner consisted of a piece of savory 
beef and a variety of vegetables, the latter of which 
were recent contributions of the garden. The scene 
and experience were a reproduction of those with 
which I was familiar ; only the gravity and com- 
posure seemed more intense. I had imported into 
our home a good deal that was foreign to the Quaker 
nature. My parents, and even grandmother, had 
been somewhat influenced thereby; and I have al- 
ready indicated the noticeable operation of disinte- 
grating forces. So the present was a typical old- 
fashioned Quaker scene. The conversation was easy 
and smooth, but tempered by moderation and of 
limited range. The furnishings of the rooms re- 
called descriptions in " The Deserted Village " and 
" Snow-Bound ; " the interest and attention of Sarah 
revived profitable, and I trust imperishable, memo- 
ries; and the dignified demeanor of Nathan sug- 
gested the lines of Whittier : — 

" The Qaaker of the olden time I — 
How calm and firm and tme, 
Unspotted by the wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth throngh. 
The Inst of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand Inres of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within." 
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After dinner the old man took us round the farm. 
We first visited the bam, which, though capacious 
and remarkable for the orderly disposition of its 
contents, was without improved appliances and mod- 
em appointments. Between the house and bam 
were the customary wood-sheds, corn-cribs, and other 
buildings, designed for convenient storage, all of 
which were substantially constructed and of neat ap- 
pearance. We passed into the fields, inclosed by 
well-made fences and stone-walls, and then the old 
man said, — 

"There isn't much of the modem about this 
place. It 's an old-fashioned farm ; but Sarah and I 
manage to get along. Our daughter has gone, and 
left us all alone; we hire a little help, and are 
happy and contented.'* 

" We ought to go early," I whispered to Uncle 
Silas, as we strolled back towards the house. We 
found Sarah in the sitting-room seated in the rock- 
ing-chair. We told her that we had returned for 
the leave-taking ; and as we expressed our grateful 
appreciation of the day's courtesies, she asked us, 
without assumed social civility, but with an air of 
obvious sincerity, to prolong our visit. When she 
saw that we deemed it expedient to go, she took 
from the table drawer a photograph and handed it 
to us. There was some reluctance discernible in 
the act. It was the picture of a young mother and 
her baby. The mother was not more beautiful in 
miniature than in reality. The baby I had never 
seen. In the picture she was resting in the mother's 
arms; their heads were close together, and their 
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faces were in contrast, — the mother's radiant with 
maternal joy, and the child's touched by an expres- 
sion of helpless innocence. 

^*' It is all we have except letters to remind us of 
our Ruth now," said Sarah. ^^ It is the first picture 
we ever had in the house, and we had some scruples 
about receiving it ; for Nathan and I, thee knows, 
never had our pictures taken. But we have lost our 
daughter, and we find that she is just as happy in 
her life as we are in ours ; and so we concluded to 
take the picture and cherish it. We frankly own 
that it is a comfort to us both." 

I was familiar with the story of Ruth's transition 
from a secluded to an active life, from a position of 
obedient waiting and service in a Quaker home to 
one where she was permitted to exercise authority. 
The circumstances preceding and leading to her 
departure, and the induction into an untried sphere, 
were vividly presented. She had been married 
only a couple of years. I recall the distress of her 
parents and the dissatisfaction of Friends in gen- 
eral. The old people shook their heads. Ruth was 
to exchange her humble home for a superb mansion, 
and what was to be the outcome of it all ? So far, 
at least, there had been nothing to justify misgiving. 
The parents were now satisfied and reconciled ; and 
Sarah's obvious pride found renewed expression in 
a gentle reiteration. 

" We believe now that it is all for the best. It is 
hard to give up our views ; it is sad to see the great 
changes taking place; but Ruth will never forget 
the old home and the lessons she learned in it." 
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" May I repeat some poetry ? " I inquired, as cer- 
tain lines of a poem from which I have already 
quoted flashed through my mind. 

" Thee may if thee would like to." 

So I repeated the following : — 

'* ' Thee '11 say her ways are not like mine, — young people nowa- 
days 
Have fallen sadly o£P, I think, from all the good old ways. 
But Rnth is still a Friend at heart ; she keeps the simple tongue, 
The cheerful, kindly nature we loved when she was young ; 
And it was hrought upon my mind, rememhering her, of late, 
That we on dress and outward things perhaps lay too much 
weight.' " 

I think Sarah was pleased, for she observed with 
a smile, — 

'*' I don't know but that the lines are true. 
Though Ruth has fallen off from the old ways, she 
is still a Friend at heart, I think ; and she does still 
keep the simple tongue. And perhaps on outward 
things, we older ones do lay too much weight." 

Uncle Silas and I shook hands with them both ; 
we parted at the door, and their kindly " farewell " 
seemed to follow us like a benediction as we went 
down the road. 

" Uncle Silas," I said, " Sarah is something like 
grandmother, only more liberal. Even in this re- 
tired spot changes are taking place. Thee remem- 
bers little Ruth, — how demure she was and how 
plainly attired as a girl ? She too, thee sees, has 
passed into a larger and more active life. When 
the old Friends die the society will die too, despite 
the efforts of the Advanced Friends — is n't it so, 
Uncle Silas?" 

There was no reply. He was occupied with his 
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own reflections. We were passing the old farm 
upon which Unde Silas was bom. 

" What are you thinking about ? " I inquired. 

«^I am thinking about the old place. I can 
remember a good deal which happened in my 1;K)y- 
hood. It seems a long time ago." 

*^ It is sad to see the old place in the hands of 
others," I replied. 

** Yes," was the answer in a mournful tone. " I 
should n't want to live there now." 

The conversation ceased again, and was not re- 
sumed until we were nearly home. The expression 
of Uncle Silas's face changed fitfully from serene 
to serious, and from serious to serene. At last I 
inquired why he appeared dejected, — 

" What is it that is troubling you ? Tell me 
about it?" 

^^ I am thinking of something." 

"What is it?" 

"A story." 

This was interesting. Could it be that my eaily 
surmises that he sometimes read novels were correct ? 

'' What story is it ? one of Dickens's or Thack- 
eray's?" 

" Oh, no, no ; none of theirs. It is a story you 
find in the Bible, — the story of Absalom." 

I laughed. Uncle Silas looked annoyed. 

" Don't laugh. I am in earnest. Absalom was 
David's son, was n't he ? " 

" Yes. And what is more," I continued, " he was 
the disobedient one; and what is more still, he was 
veiy near and dear to the father's heart, — the dis- 
obedient son always is." 
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I wondered what had quickened the remembrance 
of this biblical incident. Perhaps he was grieving 
over his capricious boyhood, and thus likening him- 
self to the froward favorite of the king. It was not 
improbable that he remembered the restlessness 
which culminated in my own forgetfulness of duty 
and renunciation of home, although he was too con- 
siderate to allude to anything calculated to awaken 
unpleasant memories. 

Very soon he continued, — 

^^ There was a visiting Friend who came among 
us many years ago. I have never forgotten what 
he said in a sermon : ' Disobedience causeth a wil- 
derness journey, — obedience cuts it short." 

" Yes," I replied, as we neared the house. " Obe- 
dience is a duty ; it is the paramount duty with you 
and me. Look ! we can just see the house through 
the trees. You know what interests centre in the 
place. You must be aware. Uncle Silas, from what 
you have seen and learned in the office, that the busi- 
ness is not profitable. I am begiuning^ to fear that 
that home is in jeopardy. Let us concentrate all 
our efforts to preserve it. It would be a dreadful 
misfortune for father and mother and grandmother 
to have to go elsewhere in their old age." 

I sometimes took Uncle Silas's arm when we were 
walking together. He now took mine. As we 
passed through the gate we saw them all seated on 
the piazza watching us approach. 

" Uncle Silas," I said, " there is a great bond of 
sympathy between us." 

" Yes, I know there is," he replied. 

But he had no idea what I meant. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A CHAPTER FOE LAWYERS. 

It is a great privilege to be a young lawyer, es- 
pecially in your native city, where every one knows 
you, and you know every one. There is a satisfac- 
tion in joining the army of immortals, — the satis- 
faction in knowing that you have attained to the 
dignity of a kind of professional vantage-ground. 
The elevation may be a fancied one, but the mere oc- 
cupation of the imaginary summit affords precious 
compensation. From the lofty outlook the young 
attorney is afforded a splendid range of penniless 
prospects; and the tranquillity of the place is fa- 
vorable to indulgence in anticipation of improbable 
pecuniary rewards. You may start with the idea 
that your name is either Cicero or Hortensius, but it 
does n't take you long to find out that it is only the 
one you received in infancy. 

It is the testimony of most lawyers that in the 
period of their novitiate there is much to encourage 
in social inquiry and remark. The warm fingers 
have not yet touched the cold hand of the world ; 
the smiling face has not yet received the unexpected 
blow, and the heart beats in unison with what it 
fancies to be the great heart of humanity. It is 
natural to believe that interest expressed in polite 
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speech and intensified by earnestness of manner is 
a guaranty of favor and support. The tyro hears 
often the prediction of friends couched in words like 
these : " Let me tell you, young man, you are des- 
tined to succeed. Indeed, you will soon be on the 
high road to success. We all know now to whom to 
apply for legal advice. You have made the proper 
choice, and your reward will, I am sure, be satisfac- 
tory." How encouraging to see the author of these 
sentiments quietly slipping into some other lawyer's 
office, or appearing as a party to litigation under 
the guidance of some well-known lawyer, and that, 
too, litigation so unimportant as not to suffer if in- 
trusted to the most inexperienced attorney. 

But as time passes and the young lawyer's field 
enlarges and his equipment increases, he comes to 
regard early annoyances and disappointments as a 
needed discipline. He sees how they converge in 
the development and hardening of character; and 
so he learns that attainments alone are insufficient 
to enable one to build up and retain a lucrative 
practice ; he learns to undo what has been carefully 
done, to throw down what has been skillfully erected, 
to forget what has been tenderly cherished; he 
learns that confidence which springs from the mas- 
tery of a subject — not the mere mastery of scholarly 
considerations, but of practical details — is superior 
to the confidence begotten by the flattery of partial 
friends and admirers ; he learns that great hopes 
of large returns from actual or from contemplated 
business are seldom commensurate to real results; 
he learns the frequent impossibility of subduing 
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obstinate circumstances, and thus the necessity of 
deferring action in patient resignation until Uie time 
for action shall arrive ; he learns to detect in others 
studied attempts at equivocation and evasion to sub- 
serve personal ends ; he learns to demand his rights, 
and to adhere to a line of conduct boldly announced 
after ' conviction of its necessity or propriety; he 
learns to parry stealthy thrusts of despicable ad- 
versaries, and he learns the great lesson of life, 
which no instructor but experience can teach, that 
all real success of all created intelligence is the suc- 
cess of growth, not the luxuriant development pe- 
culiar to isolated cases, but the progress born of slow 
and steady but sure processes. And the profit comes 
to him in the assurance of increased cleverness and 
proficiency, in the satisfaction of giving satisfaction 
to clients, and perhaps in the contemplation of a 
generous bank account. 

I have observed that in my early acquaintance 
with Mrs. Waitwell she endeavored to patronize me. 
After its renewal at the time when she and her niece 
were so suddenly forced to accept our hospitality, I 
met her twice ; once at Melicent's and once by invi- 
tation at her own home. Animated either by grati- 
tude for the slight service we had rendered, or by 
that feeling of interest which people of mature years 
so often take in the young, she indicated her concern 
in my personal welfare, when I was a guest at her 
house, by the inquiry, — 

" I suppose young lavvyers find it difficult to build 
up a practice; but you are doing well, aren't 
you?" 
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*' Fairly well," I answered. 

" Are you devoting particular attention to any 
one branch of the law ? " 

*' Yes ; to the law of wills." 

" Well," was the answer, with a radiant smile and 
an emphatic nod of the head, ^^ I shall do something 
for you some time." 

I confess that I was so unwise a9 to make this 
announcement the basis of hopes of immediate emol- 
ument. I ought to have remembered that ever since 
she was a widow. Lawyer Hollinger, as he was fa- 
miliarly called in the city, had had the direction of 
her affairs and had been her only adviser. Indeed, 
I might have recalled a rumor once prevalent that 
she was highly displeased with what she regarded 
as exorbitant charges ; but that he was so well versed 
in the details of her affairs that she could not dis- 
pense with his services. 

Mrs. Waitwell was one of those New England 
women remarkable for certain traits which are not 
so conspicuous in more modem womanhood. The 
accumulation of wealth in New England is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The younger generation is 
too prone to arrogate pretensions of superior birth 
and lineage, oblivious of the hardihood of charac- 
ter, the constancy of purpose, the persistency of ac- 
tion, the frugality of living, without which the 
achievements both leading to and consequent upon 
the aggregation of dollars would have been impossible. 
" When I think of the obstacles I have had to over- 
come in my life," once said a very successful manu- 
facturer to the writer, " I feel like sitting down and 
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crying." In the great struggle of years ago to cre- 
ate and accumulate, woman played a part as heroic 
and commendable as that of man. Sa.rely does one 
hear even a faint allusion to her labors of coopera- 
tion, and to her services of cheer and counsel. Mrs. 
Waitwell, throughout her married life, displayed 
characteristic qualities. Her husband began his 
business career with limited pecuniary resources, and 
with opportunities neither liberal nor promising. 
His persistent efforts in the market-place were sup- 
plemented by promptitude and frugality on her part 
in the management of domestic concerns. The years 
brought merited returns. The absence of children 
made accumulation easier ; and on the death of her 
husband she became the possessor of an ample es- 
tate. She was a woman of dignified carriage and of 
excellent address ; and she exhibited an interest in 
charitable and educational work which often led to 
generous contributions. Sympathetic and aflfection- 
ate, she devoted a large share of her time to the im- 
provement of her niece; and though in early girl- 
hood Melicent lived nominally with her grandfather, 
she was in reality almost the constant companion of 
her aunt. They were more like mother and daugh- 
ter ; and Melicent was thus fortunate in the train- 
ing and discipline she received. 

When I made Mrs. Waitwell's acquaintance she 
failed of perfect symmetry of character, especially 
from the worldly standpoint, because of the obser- 
vance of certain punctilious methods in the manage- 
ment of her house, and because also of the practice 
in trifling affairs of a kind of curious economy, 
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which, to a stranger, appeared like covetousness. 
The persecution of flies and spiders and the Warfare 
upon dirt are always commendable in the house- 
wife ; but the old-time puritanical love of. mechan- 
ical precision and order in the disposition of the 
furnishings of a house is repulsive to our modern 
ideas of artistic arrangements. The prevalent no- 
tion used to be, " Keep everything in order. Ar- 
range the furniture at right angles to the sides of 
the room. Hang the pictures without any regard 
to naturalness. Shake all the graceful folds out of 
the curtains, and never let the sun shine upon the 
carpets or upon the upholstered seats of the chairs." 
Mrs. Waitwell was not as extreme in the observance 
of these rules as some whose names I might men- 
tion, but the interior of her house was sufficiently 
suggestive of angularity and exactness. The fine 
taste of the niece, quickened by observation and com- 
parison, was no doubt utilized in softening the rigid 
likings of the aunt. In the other particular Mrs. 
Waitwell was obedient to instinct, fostered and de- 
veloped by the training of her life. She would oc- 
casionally give away several hundred dollars to a 
charity, and then exercise a supervision of little bills, 
and falter over the expenditure of small sums of 
money, in a way that suggested cupidity. The faidt 
was not hers. She had herself assisted in the ac- 
cumulation of the wealth she enjoyed, and hence the 
scrutiny of minor expenditures was only the natural 
continuance of an habitual exercise. 

A few weeks after the visit to the Dartmouth 
meeting, I was about to close my office in the late 
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afternoon when a messenger handed me a note. It 
was from Mrs. Waitwell, and contained these sig- 
nificant words : — 

^^ I am ill and confined to my room. I wish you 
would call at the house as I am very anxious to con- 
sult you about my will." 

I put on my hat and coat, closed the office, and 
started for the house. I regretted to learn of Mrs. 
Waitwell's indisposition, and wondered if she were 
going to die. She was certainly so ill that she con- 
sidered it advisable to make preparation in anticipa- 
tion of death. My services were to be required in 
the drafting of her will, and it was not improbable 
that she would select me for the important position 
of executor. How grateful I felt ! How anxious I 
was to satisfy and please her ! 

The servant who opened the door notified me that 
her mistress desired that I shoidd be shown up- 
stairs. I was conducted into a sewing or sitting- 
room which adjoined the bed-chamber. Mrs. Wait- 
well entered. To my surprise, she did not appear to 
be suflfering from any particular malady. She was 
slightly pale, but her step was firm and her manner 
as natural as ever. The greetings over, she said : — 

" I have not been very well, and so have not left 
my room to-day. I am very glad that you have 
come. You know that I told you that I should do 
something for you some time. Now you won't charge 
me much for a little advice, will you ? You know 
all about the law of wills, don't you ? " 
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I assured her that my charges were always reason- 
able, and that I flattered myself that I knew some- 
thing about the law of wills. 

" Well, the truth is," she said, " that Mr. HoUin- 
ger has rendered a bill of one hundred dollars for 
drawing my will ; and I have sent for you to irtr 
quire if his charge is rCt exorhitant.^^ 

It is sometimes torture to smile when you feel 
that you ought not to, as well as not to be able to 
smile when you feel that you ought to. I did n't want 
to smile, and I felt that I ought not to. I bit my lip, 
but I knew that my features were enlarging. The 
consciousness of chagrin seemed to enjoin respect- 
ful silence, but it gave place to the feeling that the 
joke was too good to be lost. Recovering my com- 
posure, I cut the smile short, and assumed an air of 
gravity and attention, but not before Mrs. Waitwell 
had noticed the inclination to levity. 

" Then it is n't too much ? " she said. 

" I won't say that," I replied. " There are many 
circumstances to be taken into consideration." 

So we sat down together, and I endeavored to ex- 
patiate upon the elements that properly contribute 
to the making up of a lawyer's charges. I was placed 
in the delicate position of being asked to pass judg- 
ment upon a much older lawyer, and I wanted, of 
course, to appease my troubled interrogator. I 
abandoned hope of lucrative employment, and so 
had no eye to probable chances. The desire was 
simply to render a service, however slight, to one 
who had shown me some attentions, and who had 
recently renewed acquaintance with my mother in a 
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way that was almost romantic. The conversation 
was at last interrupted by the tea-bell. 

" You must stop to tea. I have kept you a long 
time, and you will be late if you go home now." 

I pleaded the customary social excuses ; but she 
would not yield. 

"If you will kindly go down to the reception- 
room, I will join you in a few minutes, and then we 
will take tea together." 

This reception-room I did not like. When New 
Bedford merchants began to make money in the 
early days of this century they built their houses 
without much regard to architectural proportions. 
Having been the architects of their own fortunes, 
they deemed it proper that they should be the archi- 
tects of their own homes : and while the interior of 
many of these old houses abound in quaint and cu- 
rious features, they are equally noticeable for what 
I am pleased to call capricious construction and 
arrangement. For example, nearly aU the houses 
located on the streets running north and south were 
built with the living-rooms to the north. It was 
deemed advisable to get away from the sun, because 
the preservation of curtains and carpets was re- 
garded of more importance than the presence of 
sunshine ; and as the parlor, which was built on the 
south side of the house, was opened on the average 
not more than four or five times a year, the occu- 
pants were only conscious of the existence of the 
great luminary when they were outdoors. This lit- 
tle reception-room was at the very left as you en- 
tered the front door, and hence was on the north 
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side of the house, as the house faced to the west. 
The room was small and square ; its contents were 
arranged with precision, and apparently tended with 
a view to their perpetual preservation. There was 
not even a window to the west, and hence the sun's 
rays never visited the apartment. It was now dark 
of course, and the gas was lighted. Not being in 
a genial mood I went to the side of the room far- 
thest from the door, and sat down to await the 
appearance of the hostess. I wanted to take up one 
of the books on the table, but concluded not to, as 
they were in keeping with the surroundings and 
seemed to be intended for ornament rather than use. 

The front door opened and closed ; there was a 
step in the entry, and while I was wondering who 
the visitor could be, there appeared the last person 
in the world whom I desired to see, — the grand- 
daughter of Oliver Frenly. 

The doorway in which she lingered in a graceful 
attitude was a picture-frame ; and she, clad in gar- 
ments which suggested approaching winter, was the 
picture itself. She resembled one of those striking 
creations of modern painters, which cease not to 
excite admiration although made constantly familiar 
by the processes of artificial reproduction. 

" How do you do ? " she said coldly. 

" I am very well, I thank you. I trust you are 
well also," I replied with indifference. 

The worst of it was, her nonchalance was natural, 
while mine was not only assumed, but I felt that 
she knew it was assumed. Circumstances were com- 
bining against me : my mission had had a ridicu- 
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loos termination, and I was now immured in this 
sombre apartment for the apparent purpose of wit- 
nessing the advent of this young creature. There 
was added the stinging recollection of a current 
remark that Herbert Wainrow was in the city ; and 
as he rarely appeared in this season of the year, the 
inference was strong that his engagement to his 
cousin was soon to be announced. Melicent main- 
tained a provoking reticence, evidently intending to 
make me do most of the talking. What a tantaliz- 
ing jailer she made! I had once locked her up 
ideally in the recess of my heart, but she was now 
keeping watch upon me in this gloomy place. I 
wanted either to get her out of the room, or to get 
out of it myself. 

*' Do you know that your aunt is ill? " I inquired. 
Her features were instantly touched by an expres- 
sion of anxiety, and saying that she would return 
presently, she hurried from the room. She came 
back evidently relieved, for she said, — 

^' It is one of auntie's sick headaches, and I 
know there is nothing to fear. She has changed her 
mind and is not coming down to the table ; she says 
that you and I must take tea together." 

Once I should have received this announcement 
with excess of joy ; now it almost produced prostra- 
tion of my powers. As I partly recovered and fol- 
lowed her to the table, I noticed, however, an agree- 
able change in demeanor. She was evidently con- 
scious that it was her duty to entertain ; her manner 
softened ; she was vivacious, almost volatile ; she 
assumed the graces of a hostess, and anticipated the 
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apparent wishes of her guest. There is one faculty 
which it is the peculiar privilege of a woman to pos- 
sess ; it is thef faculty of evoking, when she feels that 
a man is subject to her will, those feelings which his 
pride incites him to repress. The exercise of this 
power, accompanied by a firm but not immodest 
insistence, is in strange contrast with the faltering 
declarations of the man. As she proceeds in pitiless 
disregard of his reticence, he presents a sorry spec- 
tacle in yielding up his secrets or concurring in her 
views. Then as his reserve disappears she relaxes 
and grows sympathetic, and he becomes correspond- 
ingly obedient. Poor pliant object! How com- 
plete the subjection I There is no escape from the 
soft meshes in which he is caught ; and he actually 
begins to enjoy his captivity. 

After we had finished, and the servant had re- 
tired, we indulged in the interchange of thought 
and feeling. It is a delicate matter to even refer 
to the conversation which served as the medium of 
acknowledgment of a sacred relation. I shall of 
course omit it. In our abundant happiness we did 
what lovers always do : we went back into the past 
and ran over some of the incidents I have hitherto 
narrated, each making confession of the feelings en- 
gendered, and so long concealed. 

" Of all our meetings," she inquired, " the mem- 
ory of which one do you cherish most ? " 

"That on the wharf." 

" When we were children ? " 

"Yes." 

"So do I," she exclaimed enthusiastically. "You 
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were utterly unlike the boys I then knew. My heart 
went out to you, diffident as you were, and clad in 
your Quaker garb." 

^^But we had something in common," I said. 
^^Each had been trained to frugality, and the re- 
mark you made about the White Mountains made 
me feel quite at home." 

^Do you think that grandpapa was severe in 
what he said, after your abnost miraculous escape 
from the danger you were in ? " 

^^I thought so then, but I don't thi^k so now. 
He was doubtless unaware of the motive which in- 
spired me." 

^^ I am glad to hear you say so," she said ten- 
derly. ^^ Grandpapa has always been very kind. I 
owe everything to him." 

By this time we were in the reception-room again ; 
and how different it seemed! Everything looked 
cheerful and home-like, and I wondered how I could 
ever have disliked it. As the mellow light of an 
unclouded sunset is to the burning rays of the mid- 
day sun, so are the soft breathings of mutual endear- 
ment to the bold declarations of passionate devotion. 
And as the mild light seems to penetrate the objects 
it irradiates, so do the considerate utterances seem 
to enter and illuminate the soul. 

Presently she said, — 

" There was one episode in your early life which 
greatly impressed me. It was your running away to 
sea." 

''Yes," I replied. "And you were partly the 
cause of it." 
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"Yes, you!" 

So I told her all about it, not failing to mention 
the discontent which sprang from the repression of 
my literary aspirations, and the fancied slight I had 
charged to her when we met upon the avenue. 
When the brief narrative was completed, I took 
from my pocket-book, and handed to her, a piece of 
paper, worn and faded, and then listened as she 
read aloud the lines beginning, '^ If I must give it 
up. 

" And did you give it up ? " she inquired laugh- 
ingly- 

" Yes ; and I gave you up too." 

" And you have n't written anything since ? " 

I hesitated. She was quick to avail herself of the 
opportunity. I was subjected again to the pressure 
of womanly insistence. She had a lawyer's faculty 
in eliciting facts. 

" Don't force me to a confession," I pleaded. 

" I can't let you off," she said, with a touch of 
pleasing imperiousness. 

I took from the same pocket-book another piece 
of paper, not worn and faded, but new and recently 
folded, and then listened to her in some confusion 
as she read the following lines : — 

" I fancied in my boyhood's day, 
That soon life's current swift and strong 
To some fur hayen far away 
Would bear my willing bark along. 

** In wayward course by tempests blown, 
Ne'er wafted by a fayoring breeze. 
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I sadly found my lot alone 

In toflungs of tempestuona seas. 

" After long yean the stonn abates, • 
No more do wave and wind defy ; 
And far away the harbor g^tes 
In hazy form, like headlands, lie. 

'* And now if skies continue fair, 
And f ayoring winds and tides prevail, 
Soon shall I find an entry there, 
The anchor drop, and furl the sail.*' 

" When did yoii write these verses ? " she asked. 
** It was n't very long ago, I fancy." 

" Well," I replied, " if you must know, I will tell 
you. I wrote them just after I brought you the 
flowers, soon after our acquaintance was renewed. 
You had aroused the old sentiment, and I simply 
gave it expression. I know you will pardon the 
confidence which the lines express. They are the 
last verses I shall ever write." 

It was a good time to go. I knew that duty 
called her to her aunt, and I rose from my chair. 

" I have a fervent wish," I said. '' You will prob- 
ably call it a foolish fancy. I wish I could change 
my name. I don't like to hear the staid biblical 
Hiram uttered in the same breath with the melliflu- 
ous Melicent." 

She laughed immoderately. It was the first merri- 
ment of the evening. She assured me that she was 
satisfied, and trusted that I would be also ; and she 
intimated, as she resumed some show of gravity, that 
to change the name would be like changing the cir- 
cumstances and events which had combined to pix)- 
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duce the happy consummation. Then a little color 
sprang to her cheeks, her eyes filled, and she said in 
the sweetest tone, — 

" I too have a wish." 

I awaited the annomicement, but her lips were 
closed. Could it be that her reluctance to speak 
was due to the apprehension that a candid utterance 
might reflect upon my own indifference or want of 
discernment ? 

" Tell me frankly," I said, " what I have omitted 
to do or say. I own your guidance. Let me be sub- 
servient to your will. If I lack in any social re- 
quirement, speak, 1 beg of you, that I may avoid a 
repetition of the offense." 

The color deepened upon her cheeks, the long 
lashes drooped, the head was partly averted, and the 
whole effect was indescribably sweet and touching 
as she said in a tone just audible, — 

"I want to know when you are going to ask 
grandpapa for me." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

I MAKE A BEQUEST. 

I DID not feel like seeing Oliver Frenly on the 
evening succeeding the interview with Melicent, as 
Herbert Wainrow was still stopping at the house 
and appeared to be in confidential relations with his 
grandfather. On the following day he departed, 
and in the evening I presented myself at Oliver 
Frenly's door. Melicent was aware that I was com- 
ing, because I had already announced my intention, 
thanks to her quickening suggestion ; but there was 
now no sign of her, and as I was shown into the 
parlor I felt troubled and alone. What should I 
say ? Would he take kindly to me ? Or would he 
refuse me the house? And where was Melicent? 
Why should she desert me at this critical time ? I 
was wrong in even fancying indifference on her part. 
I afterwards learned that she was aware of my pres- 
ence, and was lingering in near concealment to await 
the issue of the meeting. 

The servant announced that Mr. Frenly would see 
me in his private room. As he has only appeared 
in this volume in a fitful way, I shall now attempt 
an extended description of his life and character. 
Oliver Frenly was what might be called an old- 
fashioned New England merchant. He began life, 
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as most successful men begin it, without so much as 
a pecuniary nucleus. Experimental efforts led in 
the end to triumphant achievements ; but he had to 
grope in the dark before he was able to walk in the 
light. Though a successful merchant, he was in no 
sense an accomplished one. Almost totally ignorant 
of accounts, he was fortunate in having a faithful and 
competent bookkeeper. He fitted a ship well, and 
managed his business with a good eye to detail ; but 
with closer competition, he would have found it diffi- 
cidt to accumulate. His motto was, Save, save, save. 
And yet in some particulars he was exceptionally 
liberal ; and ere the tale ends, I shall endeavor to 
pay a tribute to some really ennobling traits. He 
was the object of much good-natured ridicule. 
Stories were circulated which had no foundation in 
truth ; others starting with a germ of veracity gained 
currency with the helps of exaggeration and adorn- 
ment; while others, however, which were founded 
upon fact were really apt illustrations of favorite 
methods and ideas. 

It was observed in a facetious way that he was 
a numismatist, in that he was a great ^^ coin collec- 
tor." To illustrate his ignorance a story used to be 
told to the effect that in the early -days of railroads 
he purchased some bonds of the Androscoggin Rail- 
road, located in Maine, and that when the coupons 
matured he severed them from the bonds, and in- 
closed them in an envelope addressed to " Mr. An- 
droscoggin, State of Maine." It was reported that 
when he was a member of the school-committee he 
did not confine himself exclusively to financial duties 
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(such as cutting down the pay of the teachers), but 
that he endeavored to shine upon examination days 
in discussing the niceties of language, and in sug- 
gesting to the scholars the advantages of improve- 
ment in the elementary branches. There was a 
story that he observed one day, at the conclusion of 
the examination exercises at the Fifth Street Gram- 
mar School, that he was greatly pleased with the 
performance of the tasks, having detected only one 
mistake. One of the pupils had written " conduct " 
on the blackboard, " c-o-n-d-u-c-t." It should, he 
said, be written " c-o-n-d-u-c-k." 

There was a period in Oliver Frenly's life, about 
five years anterior to the time of which I am writ- 
ing, when his range of vision was extended, and his 
intellect enlightened, by a brief visit to New York 
and the West. Hitherto he had rejoiced in the most 
superlative ignorance. There is a story that the 
king of Siam declined to give credence to the state- 
ment of the Dutch ambassador, that in Holland 
water was sometimes congealed into a solid mass. 
The king would not believe what he had never seen, 
and what he knew to be impossible within the limits 
of his own dominions. Before the period referred 
to, Oliver Frenly had resembled the Asiatic ruler. 
When an announcement or statement was made of 
doings or happenings in other parts of the country, 
he would say, " I shall have to see it to believe it. 
I never saw anything of the kind in New Bedford." 
His native city of New Bedford was to him the uni- 
verse. It was, in his judgment, the ideal place to 
live in. Nothing that occurred outside its limits 
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merited either attention or comment. He sometimes 
listened to stories about the resources and develop- 
ment of the West with skeptical derision. A story 
was circulated that he once said of the city of New 
York, that he did n't see how people could live there, 
so far away from everybody. His visit to New 
York and the West, on the occasion referred to, was 
the theme of animated discourse, and gave rise to 
abundant merriment. I repudiate all exaggerated 
stories, and give the bare facts which I know to be 
authentic. He started with seventy-five dollars in 
money and two cashier's checks on a New York 
bank, each for one hundred dollars, which checks, it 
was assimied, he would not make use of before his 
arrival in Chicago. As soon as he arrived in New 
York he had the checks cashed, for they immediately 
came back to the New Bedford bank which had 
issued them. Then there was consternation among 
his friends and acquaintances. The apprehension 
prevailed that he had become the victim of confi- 
dence men, and the rumor was at last started that 
he had been made away with in New York. A de- 
scription of his personal appearance was sent to the 
police of that city and of several of the large cities 
of the West. He wrote only one letter to his niece ; 
and this did not reach her until he was about to 
return home. It was too late to countermand the 
order to the police ; he was discovered in a cheap 
lodging-house in St. Louis. He was very indignant 
that such officious interest should be taken in his 
welfare, and on reaching home gave vent to his 
indignation in emphatic language. 
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"But why did you have the checks cashed so 
soon, when you had no need of the money ? " was 
the inquiry. 

" Because I wanted to see if they were good," 
was the reply. 

Oliver Frenly had been a widower for many 
years. Indeed, his only near relatives were his two 
grandchildren. His son, who was the father of Meli- 
cent, died as I have stated when she was an infant. 
His daughter, who is said to have been beautiful, 
married a young man who was junior partner in a 
banking-house in New York, and died also in early 
life, leaving an only son who has already figured in 
these pages. There was some misunderstanding or 
estrangement. The old man never saw his son-in- 
law, and the son-in-law never came to New Bedford. 
The daughter had been the old man's favorite, and 
so the marriage had been doubly distasteful, al- 
though he seemed to be fond of the grandson de- 
spite his fine clothes and apparent repugnance to 
the monotony of a provincial life. I learned subse- 
quently that he used to read the young man excel- 
lent moral lectures, and then favor him with especial 
marks of favor and affection. Such an attachment 
seems strange and inconsistent. Polished manners, 
extravagance, and the love of indolence on the one 
side ; uncultivated ways, prudence, and unremitting 
industry on the other. I think I know the secret 
of the old man's tender regard. It is probable that 
he pardoned everything in the remembrance that 
Herbert was the only child of an only daughter. 

The room which I Entered was as easy to describe 
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as it was difficult to denominate. If I were to call 
it anything I should say that it was an architectural 
deformity. In the construction of the house a space, 
which might have been utilized by the elongation of 
the dining-room, had been turned into a little inclo- 
sure. The old |^n called it his " study " ; a rather 
inappropriate nlKie, considering that his education 
was limited and that he rarely opened a book. There 
was on one side a small fireplace, and opposite one 
window which looked to the north. The furnishings 
were a plain carpet, a small round table, an old 
desk, two common chairs, and one easy-chair. Many 
an evening hour was he wont to pass in this quiet 
spot, meditating upon his affairs and contemplating 
means of increasing his resources. There was just 
one ornament in the room, — his portrait, which hung 
upon the wall. Many years before, a portrait painter 
had made his appearance in the city and proposed 
to paint the portraits of the wealthy citizens. He 
was a competent though not superior artist ; and as 
the people, having accumulated considerable money, 
were beginning to get some conception of the re- 
finements of life, the proposition met with ready 
acceptance, and many orders were taken and exe- 
cuted. To the general surprise, the name of Oliver 
Frenly was added to the list. Why he should de- 
sire to be perpetuated on canvas it was difficult to 
conceive. When the portrait was finished he hung 
it in the study, and as I entered it was the first ob- 
ject I beheld. It was neither a daub nor a master- 
piece; it was, doubtless, a fair likeness of the orig- 
inal as he appeared in earlier life. I quickly but 
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instinotiyely scrutinized it, notwithstanding my tre- 
pidation, to see if the popular remark as to the rigid 
expression of the mouth were true. I found that it 
was. The lips were more compressed, and the line 
of the mouth was more indistinct, than they had ap- 
peared in life when I saw him witj^Melicent in my 
boyhood on the wharf. The stor^fhich had long 
obtained was, that the expression was due to the dis- 
tressing reflection that he would have to pay for the 
painting. 

Oliver Frenly was getting to be an old man. He 
sat in the easy-chair gazing pensively into the fire. 

*' Good-evening, Mr. Frenly," I said timidly. 

He was of course aware that I was coming, for 
had he not said that he would see me in his private 
room? No answer. Then he moved round slowly 
in his chair, and fastened upon me an intent and 
rather disagreeable gaze. 

" Good - evening," was the deliberate answer. 
** Take a chair." 

This was not a promising beginning ; but I com- 
plied, and then awaited his pleasure during a brief 
season of ponderous silence. He began the conver- 
sation with a gratuitous discussion of the financial 
problem. Melicent must have intimated the pur- 
pose of the visit, and this enlargement was probably 
intended to deter me from assuming burdensome 
obligations. I felt badly. The room was warm, but 
I shuddered. He dwelt upon the struggles, without 
which he regarded the accumidation of money as 
almost impossible. 

" You can't make money easy," he said with the 
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old whine. " I don't know nobody who makes it 
easy except the Quakers who make the poor gas. 
Gracious ! don't they charge for it ? " 

He was always reflecting upon my people. I 
did n't care *so long as I knew that he respected my 
father. 

" You know what is said in the community, don't 
you, Mr. Frenly ? " 

"No." 

" Well, they say that if you want to get your gas 
cheap you most join the Quaker meeting." 

" I 'd rather pay for my gas," was the tart reply. 

Uneasy as I was, I had to laugh. Silence fol- 
lowed, and I felt that the time had come to make 
known my desire. Then began a terrible internal 
struggle. All my powers were concentrated in the 
attempt to subdue an impediment which seemed to 
prevent the utterance of my feelings. Forgetful of 
my predetermination to make a fair and logical pres- 
entation of my wishes, yet resolved upon overcom- 
ing the cowardice that was repressing my volition, I 
managed to stammer, — 

" Mr. Frenly, I want to marry your granddaugh- 
ter." 

The look which he gave me, and the attitude which 
he assumed, recalled the verbal castigation of earlier 
years. The eyebrows lifted and disclosed the cold 
glittering eyes, and the lips parted as if they were 
anxious to express a sentiment which the brain was 
slowly formulating. In a moderate but frigid tone 
he replied, — 

" You can have her on one condition." 
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One condition ! It was some monetary prereq- 
uisite. My fitness was to be determined by my 
conformity to his sordid standard. This young wo- 
man, the embodiment of all that one cherishes and 
reverences, was valued as mere merchandise, and a 
man's availability as a suitor was to be determined 
by his ability to purchase. I was restrained only 
by discretion ; for in the intensity of feeling I wanted 
to emphasize the conviction that the requirement of 
money betokened avarice and rapacity. 

^' Name the condition," I said despairingly. 

" You can have her if you 'U promise me one 
thing," he answered. 

^^ I am afraid that you are going to ask too much 
of me," I said. 

*' I don't think so," he replied. 

He was plainly affected, his chin trembled and 
his voice was tremulous as he said, — 

" Promise me that you will be kind to her ! " 

I had not conceived him capable of such tender- 
ness, and I was surprised and impressed by the sud- 
denness of the announcement. In his mercantile 
transactions he had always been noted for epigram- 
matic statement ; and now the bestowal of his grand- 
daughter was made to depend upon mere compliance 
.with a sententious request. The method was the 
characteristic business method of Oliver Frenly ; the 
tone and manner were those of a man profoundly 
moved. I shared in his agitation ; and with a grate- 
ful heart was about to declare, '^ I promise it I I 
promise it I " when, apparently anxious both to as- 
sure me of his confidence and to finish the inter- 
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view, he stepped to the door, and, before I could 
speak, called out, — 

" Melicent I Melicent ! " 

He left the door ajar, and in a moment it began 
to move as if by some mysterious and uncertain 
force. The thought of the approaching consumma- 
tion was a gi'eat comfort ; but I was likewise happy 
in believing that I was to be gladdened by a glance 
of Melicent's eyes. The picture was not as I had 
conceived it. She glided through the door with 
graceful facility, lovelier than the ideal of an artist, 
passed me without a look or a word of recognition, 
and approaching her grandfather, who was now 
standing by his chair, placed one arm around his 
neck and then fairly nestled upon his bosom. I 
seemed to be either ignored or forgotten, and I felt 
somewhat annoyed. The old man disengaged her 
arm as if he were reluctant to do so, and holding 
her out towards me, said, — 

" I have told him he can have you, Melicent ; and 
he has promised to be kind to you." 

She stood in charming uncertainty, with lowered 
eyes. The old man endeavored to pass her, with 
the evident intention of leaving the room. She 
anticipated the purpose, and seizing him by the 
arm, said tenderly, — 

"No! no! grandpapa, this is your room, not 
ours." 

He was again affected, and I fancied that I saw 
tears in his eyes. Melicent passed through the door 
with the carriage of a queen without favoring me 
with so much as a look ; and I followed with the 
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mute acquiescence and abject dependence of a sub- 
ject. I closed the door, and, as nearly as I can 
remember (my recollection is not vivid, as I was 
slightly bewildered), I was about to attempt some 
ti'ifiing demonstrations of familiarity, when she 
stamped her foot with the impetus of a little trip- 
liaiinner, and with flushed face and burning eyes, 
oxelaiiiied, — 

" Don't you dare tell stories about my grand- 
papa ! Don't you dare make fun of him, and don't 
you despise him either ! I won't have it ! " 

I recoiled. I experienced a sudden revulsion, 
blended with the apprehension that I was to marry 
n termagant instead of the ideal being I had so long 
revered. This was followed by a feeling of dread 
that I was to listen to the exposition of some unkind 
remarks I had perhaps inadvertently made concern- 
ing the man who had just given her to me. 

" What do you mean ? " I stammered. " Tell me 
what I have said and done." 

What rapturous transformation ! Her eyes filled 
with tears which she brushed away, and then they 
beamed upon me with inexpressible tenderness. A 
sound escaped her lips, partaking of the double 
nature of a sob and a sigh. She grew very calm, 
the eyes dropped again, and looking as subdued as 
a bashful schoolgirl fingering her pinafore, she re- 
plied : — 

" Forgive me, and don't believe me a virago, I 
beg of you. I don't really mean to say that you 
have ever said an unkind word about him, but I 
have a feeling that you would wish him more like 
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other men than he is. I know that his appearance 
is against him, that his manners are not polished, 
and that his language is often ungrammatical. And 
I know that they tell all kinds of stories about him, 
and charge him with doing and saying things that 
he never did or said. But I love him. Think what 
he has done for me. I owe him everything, every- 
thing; and I want him always just as he is. I 
would n't have him changed in any respect." 

After a brief pause she continued very softly, — 

" You don't despise him, do you ? I don't think 
I could marry you if I thought that you didn't 
appreciate his nobility and kindness." 

Still true to the illiterate old man who had reared 
and educated her, not ashamed of his coarse man- 
ners and uncultured speech, fearless in the decla- 
ration that her love for me was not to diminish or 
interfere with her devotion to him, she seemed to 
embody the noblest womanly attributes. I drop the 
curtain upon this scene. As the memory of her 
tearful eyes and parting words of years before had 
cheered me in boyhood hours, so the remembrance 
of this impassioned avowal was ever to afford solace 
in later years. The coyness of a girl is no more 
charming than the frankness with which she makes 
delicate advances; and the alternations of turbu- 
lence and tenderness in a woman are equally engag- 
ing, if an unalloyed emotion has inspired both the 
violent and the tender utterance. 

The next morning I had a conference with mother. 
While she assured me of her satisfaction, she en- 
deavored to disabuse my mind of the idea that she 
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had ever had the slightest personal objection to 
Melicent; and I made clear to her that such an 
impression had never found a lodgment in my brain. 

I assured her that I understood the position she 
had taken in our recent colloquy was a natural and 
commendable one. She was more than satisfied ; 
she was pleased. Neither she nor father alluded to 
the circumstance that my marriage would be the first 
family marriage "out of the meeting" for many 
generations. They knew well that emancipation was 
complete. At the supper-table that night mother 
announced the engagement for the benefit of Uncle 
Silas and grandmother. Uncle Silas seemed trou- 
bled and partly dazed. No doubt the intelligence 
touched with sudden force the old chord and caused 
it to vibrate ; and he looked at me sadly and re- 
proachfully, as if he both remembered and under- 
stood the remark which I had made to him not long 
before, and which I have said he did not under- 
stand, about there being a bond of sympathy be- 
tween us. Grandmother's surprise was akin to be- 
wilderment. Her customary reserve was disturbed, 
as a forest is torn by a tornado or a mountain shaken 
by an earthquake. She looked alternately at father 
and mother, and then fixed her gaze on me. It was 
apparent that she desired more enlightenment, but 
no one seemed inclined to afford it. At last she said 
very deliberately, — 

^^Is that the young woman who was here last 
summer during the thunderstorm?" 

** Yes," I replied. 

^^ And what did thee say her first name is ? " 
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"Melicent." 

"Well," came the melancholy reply, "I don't 
remember ever seeing that name in the Bible." 

This was not intended as a positive protest. I 
think grandmother merely wanted to express her 
displeasure, not with the mere concurrence of my 
parents, but with their apparently too ready acquies- 
cence. She felt that she must offer a little mild 
dissent. But had the name been Eebecca or Dorcas 
her disapproval would have simply sought another 
channel of expression. She now calmly awaited the 
opportunity to exercise vigilance and scrutiny. That 
opportunity was soon to arrive, and it was to termi- 
nate with Melicent, the victor. 

That night I sat with father and mother by the 
wood fire after grandmother and Uncle Silas had 
retired. I was anxious to make plain to them that 
there was on my part no betrayal of my trust. I 
was still to guard their interests and promote their 
welfare. There was to be no permanent separation, 
and no abatement of affection ; and they might be 
assured of the cooperation of my loving ally. Was 
I culpable and ungrateful, or was I simply obedient 
to the law which dominates the universe? Events 
must answer. They reaffirmed their sanction, and 
they expressed their confidence in a union blessed 
by concord and devotion. I say events must an- 
swer. Yes, events shall answer. She was to take 
me away from the only home I had ever known ; 
and at last returning with me to its shelter, was to 
play a part in its retention far different from any- 
thing I had conceived or dreamed. 
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The next night I took tea at the house of Oliver 
Frenly. All now was satisfactorily arranged ; and 
admitted into the confidence of grandfather and 
grandchild, I realized the depth of their reciprocal 
attachment, — all the more marked because of the 
difference in appearance and training, in taste and 
feeling. After tea the grandfather favored me with 
a brief interview in the study ; and as I gazed at 
the portrait I wondered how I ever came to coincide 
with the vulgar criticism current in the community. 
The mouth seemed natural and expressive, and the 
countenance was that of a man of unmistakable vigor 
and dignity. How circumstances shape our judg- 
ments! I left the house with intense respect for 
the old gentleman, and I desire to emphasize the 
conviction that, irrespective of the influence of my 
relations with the granddaughter upon my judgment, 
the respect was deserved. 

My immediate concern was to prepare for Meli- 
cent's reception at our house. An early day hav- 
ing been fixed upon, I extended the invitation with 
some show of pride, and with the confidence that, as 
Melicent was not a woman of fashion, there would 
be no studied hesitation, and no reference to the 
tablets of a calendar. I rejoiced in her ready ac- 
ceptance, and then disclosed to her the secrets of 
our home, — how we lived, and how we had lived ; 
how partial we were to Uncle Silas, and the reason 
for it (omitting, however, allusion to the cause of 
his trouble) ; how father and mother lived only for 
each other, united by a tie that death only could 
dissolve ; and how grandmother, devotedly attached 
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to IIS all, as we were to her, occupied a kind of 
neutral position, still adhering to time-honored rules 
and customs, yet conscious that innovation could not 
be successfully checked or resisted. Time fled and 
the all-important day arrived. I had arranged the 
preliminaries with mother, but I went home early to 
see that there was no disturbance or misunderstand- 
ing. All was in readiness, and my heart seemed to 
overflow with joy. Melicent arrived just before six. 
It was dark, and, as I helped her from the carriage, 
I almost trembled to think that Quaker marriages 
were ended in the family, and that the Quaker line 
was almost extinct. If I may use the expression, 
what a delightful innovation she was. I took her 
hand and led her into the house ; and, assured by 
mother's greeting that Melicent understood that she 
was admitted into unrestricted favor, I stepped into 
the. sitting-room, and waited for them to come down- 
stairs. Father and Uncle Silas were in the entry- 
removing their coats ; grandmother and I were all 
alone. 

^^ She has come, has she ? " said grandmother in a 
loud whisper and with slight embarrassment. 
" Yes : she will be here in a few minutes." 
Grandmother dropped her work in her lap, and 
gazed into the fire in the attitude of reverie. In a 
few minutes father and Uncle Silas entered. Uncle 
Silas had a weary, uncomfortable air, and he took 
his seat with the languor and hesitation of age. 
Father seemed young and cheerful. He poked the 
fire with the tongs with unusual vigor ; and then, 
stepping back by the table not far from the door, 
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indulged in a few pleasant observations while he 
remained standing awaiting the appearance of the 
visitor. There are many natures we regard as 
unvarying which vary, however, upon exceptional 
and appropriate occasions. The demands of a life 
of routine and the religious requirements of the sect 
were not able to perpetually repress the expression 
of feelings whose origin was in the recess of a sym- 
pathetic heart. I fancied that he appreciated the 
arrival at the climax, — not the mere acknowledg- 
ment of the proposed union, but the realization of 
the severing of the last tie which bound me to 
Quakerism. I indulged in a hurried retrospect, and 
the events of my past life were presented as they 
had affected and modified my father's views and 
opinions. He took Melicent^s hand as she entered 
and said cordially and tenderly, — 

" I am pleased to see thee, Melicent. I welcome 
thee gladly to our home ; and even if thee is to take 
our son away from us, we shall not lose ; we shall 
be the gainers in the possession of a daughter." 

Melicent afterwards told me that, while she had 
anticipated a kind reception, the simple cordiality of 
my parents had completely quelled the trepidation 
of the moment. An effusive utterance would have 
failed of effect. The spectacle was a touching one, — 
Melicent's modest hesitation indicated by the grace- 
ful poise of the body, downcast eyes, and crimson 
cheeks, and father's expression of paternal content- 
ment consequent upon the delivery of his words of 
welcome. Still holding her by the hand, he led her 
to grandmother, to whom he presented her in an in- 
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formal way. Grandmother's features did not relax, 
but she said in an agreeable tone, " I am pleased to 
meet thee." Melieent made a quick reply, though 
she was apparently puzzled. Then she was pre- 
sented to Uncle Silas, and I awaited the issue in ap- 
prehension that there might be a disagreeable epi- 
sode. He half shrank from her as she shook hands 
with and addressed him ; but her voice was so sweet, 
and her manner so engaging, that she won her way 
to his confidence and esteem. Hers seemed to be 
the achievement of victory, and I rejoiced in the 
sweet influences she bestowed. This understanding, 
destined to be augmented by mutual appreciation 
and considerate services of love and self-sacrifice, and 
to continue without interruption or abatement, fitly 
supplemented the reception of my parents. Grand- 
mother was the only uncertain factor. Never before 
had she been in the society of a young woman like 
Melieent. Though quiet and reserved she was alert 
and receptive. I feared some declaration, not ex- 
actly inconsiderate and abrupt, but keen and fraught 
with ambiguous meaning. We passed into the 
dining-room. Melieent gi'aced the table. Simply 
attired she seemed in harmony with her surround- 
ings 'f her participation in the conversation was ready 
though guarded ; father, mother, and Uncle Silas 
yielded plainly to the spell of her presence and lan- 
guage; grandmother still preserved silence, from 
which one might draw the inference of acquiescence 
or disapproval ; and I, well, I simply paid the tribute 
of speechless admiration. Upon returning to the 
sitting-room, mother and Melieent did most of the 
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taUdngy and the rest of us, except grandmother, per- 
haps, accorded pleased attention. Melicent's design 
was apparent. She wanted to take her place in the 
family by enthroning herself in their affections. So 
she avoided allusion to her own life, and skillfully 
and without obtrusive interest or curiosity made in- 
quiries about ours. Mother was too wise to attempt 
an exhaustive exposition of the views of Friends. 
She recognized intuitively the propriety of explain- 
ing the methods of discipline and instruction em- 
ployed in the education of the young; and so the 
way opened to enlarge upon my boyhood. The re- 
quired practices were enumerated without reference 
to the fact that they had been distasteful to my 
feelings ; and my gradual release from imagined 
thralldom was described without giving the impres- 
sion that I had been guilty of ingratitude. 

^'Does thee see that picture on the wall?" in- 
quired mother. 

" Yes," answered Melicent. 

" It is the picture of my little Hannah, Hiram's 
twin sister, who died when they were children." 

As Melicent advanced to look at it, mother left the 
room. Joining Melicent, I said in a very low tone, — 

" The few old-fashioned Quakers remaining, like 
grandmother, don't believe in having their pictures 
taken; The modem ones, like father and mother, 
are more liberal." 

I happened to turn and caught grandmother look- 
ing at us. When mother returned, she bore in her 
hands the last dress which Hannah had worn, and a 
little jacket identical in color and construction. The 
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latter was my best garment at the time of Hannah's 
decease. These two had been sacredly cherished 
for many years, and their production at this time 
seemed the assurance of the blending of the old 
feeling with the new. And it was an assurance 
sweet and consoling. There was no exhibition sim- 
ilar to that which had startled the clergyman years 
before ; there was something about mother's manner 
declaratory of the desire that the new-comer should 
fill the place so long vacant, not as a usurper, but 
as one calculated to afford those cheering and help- 
ful services which Hannah would have bestowed had 
she lived ; not as the means of deadening the old 
memory, but of relieving it of its poignancy. Meli- 
cent caught the meaning of mother's happy look ; 
and handling tenderly the little old garments as 
though they were the daintiest robes, she said, not 
to me but to mother, as if no one else were present 
and listening, — 

" It takes me back to the afternoon when I first 
saw Hiram to speak to him. He had on a plain 
jacket very similar to this." 

Then turning to me, though still addressing mo- 
ther, she said, with a deep blush, — 

" And I doubt if worldly attire has improved him 
very much." 

So the evening advanced. At half past nine the 
door-bell rang. 

'' It is grandpapa," said Melicent. " He was to 
come for me at this hour." 

I went to the door, and there stood the old man, 
serious and silent. 
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" Won't you come in ? " I said. 

"I don't believe I will," was the frigid answer. 

Melioent bounded through the hall, and in a mo- 
ment had him by the arm. I heard her say in an 
undertone, — 

" You know, grandpapa, you were never in the 
house before, and the family will feel hurt if you 
don't enter." 

He permitted himself to be led into the sitting- 
room, where father gave him a cordial welcome. 
Their meeting was a spectacle. Here were two men 
who had had business dealings with each other al- 
most daily for many years, yet had never before 
really indulged in the interchange of social civili- 
ties. The closeness of their mercantile relations, in 
conjunction with the long continuance of their social 
alienation, illustrated that peculiarity of New Bed- 
ford life, which may have been partly the outcome 
of Quaker indifference, but which was likewise at- 
tributable to that old-school independence so repug- 
nant to social amenities of life. 

Melicent retired, and soon returned clad for the 
departure. The old man's face lighted as she en- 
tered the room again. It was a cool night, but the 
stars were shining, and we went out on the piazza 
to see them off. Suddenly Melicent exclaimed, — 

" Get in, grandpapa, and I '11 return in a mo- 
ment." 

She ran back into the house, and I, somewhat 
amazed, followed. As I reached the sitting^oom 
door, I saw in a moment what had awakened her 
solicitude. Grandmother had remained in the house ; 
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and detecting her absence Melicent had returned to 
take leave of her. Grandmother was slightly rigid ; 
Melicent radiant. They did not see me. I shrank 
back, feeling that I ought to retire, but curiosity was 
too strong, and, half-<M>ncealed, I continued to wit- 
ness the interview. 

" I have come to say good-night," said Melicent. 
" Will you let me call you my grandmother? " 

" Friends say farewell, not good-night and good- 
by," was the staid answer. 

I have said that grandmother was partial to verses 
of a serious nature. She made no reply to the tender 
request. Fancy my surprise as she took Melicent's 
hand, and repeated in a melancholy tone the verses 
of Halleck : — 

' * The world is bright before thee. 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm bine sky is o'er thee, 
Thy bosom Pleasure's shrine ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature's morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heayen 
It burst on Eden's bower. 

'* * There is a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay. 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away ; 
That sun's bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more. 
The summer flowers be faded. 
And youth's warm promise o'er.' " 

Oh 1 why should grandmother be guilty of such 
folly ? Why should she annoy the woman I was to 
marry — the guest of us all — with these lugubrious 
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lines? At this moment the old man called in a 
sharp tone, — 

" Where 'sMelicent?" 

Grandmother made partial atonement ; indeed, my 
feelings were greatly allayed as she repeated the 
last stanza in a tenderer tone : — 

** * Belieye it not, — though lonely 
Thy evening honr may be ; 
Though Beauty's bark can only 
Float on a summer sea ; 
Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There 's still beyond his art, 
The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart* ** 

There was an awkward pause. The two women 
stood face to face. Then, as if obedient to a sud- 
den impulse, Melicent threw her arms about grand- 
mother's neck and kissed her on the lips. It was a 
hearty smack. 

"Where's Melicent?" her grandfather called 
again. Hurrying to the piazza, I replied, — 

" She 's coming. She only returned to bid grand- 
mother good-night." 

As Melicent joined us I could not see her face, 
but her voice trembled as she said good-by. The 
carriage rolled away, and I returned to the sitting- 
room to see what impression the demonstrations of 
affection had made upon grandmother. She was 
wiping both her spectacles and her eyes. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

A GREAT STEP. 

It was just like any other engagement, although 
we were foolish enough to believe that there was 
more affinity and affection than usually exist in 
such cases. Were we not fitted for each other? 
Was there not marked similarity of taste? Did 
not all the circumstances converge in a tendency 
towards, if not in the production of a felicitous 
result ? And I might have added, in allusion to the 
one family secret which I had not disclosed and was 
never to disclose to Melicent, — was it not fortunate 
and fitting that our alliance should soften rather 
than aggravate in Uncle Silas those feelings which 
memory so often eyoked ? There were little differ- 
ences of course, but we laughed them down. Meli- 
cent had no fondness for diversions accompanied by 
gayety, and hence our social enjoyments were of the 
simplest kind. Mrs. Waitwell had us frequently at 
her house, and her kindly interest repressed the 
desire to inquire if Lawyer Hollinger's claim for 
services had been successfully adjusted. I was 
frequently at Melicent's, and Melicent was often 
with us. We devoted our leisure to the arrange- 
ment of the preliminaries, and it was at last decided 
that the marriage should take place in the approach- 
ing March. 
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Early in February Oliver Frenly was taken ill. 
There was no immediate cause for alarm, but his 
failure to improve, coupled with apathy and lassi- 
tude, at last excited apprehensions. We were com- 
pelled to defer the wedding until June. Melicent's 
constant attentions were characterized by anxiety 
and misgiving. The difficulty, however, was only 
the interruption of the functions of a vigorous consti- 
tution ; and at his time of life recovery was conse- 
quently slow. With the first signs of convalescence, 
and with the assurance from the doctor that there 
would be no diminution of his powers, and that it 
was probable that a number of years of physical 
health would be vouchsafed to him, Melicent's trepi- 
dation was succeeded by that peculiar contentment 
which speaks so eloquently of gratified love. The 
old man knew well that selfishness did not enter into 
the composition of her feelings ; and the expression 
of his eyes as they followed her when engaged in 
her ministrations testified to the plenitude of his 
appreciation. It was an expression somewhat dif- 
erent from that with which the community was so 
familiar. 

One day in early May when he was nearly well 
enough to go out, I happened to call a moment upon 
Melicent, and he sent for us both to meet him in the 
study. He greeted Melicent tenderly, but me rather 
soberly. 

" Hiram," he said with a little of the old whine, 
" you draw wills, don't you ? " 

" Yes," I said with a start, thinking that I was 
perhaps to have some compensation for my unfortu- 
nate experience with Mrs. Waitwell. 
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" Well," he replied, " I don't want no lawyer to 
draw my will. I 've drawn it already, and it 's good 
enough to suit me, and I know it '11 stand all right." 

I was disturbed. He continued, — 

" Makin' money ain't easy, I tell you. It cost me 
trouble enough to accumulate. I ain't got nobody 
but Melicent and Herbert. I 've given you, Meli- 
cent, a little over half my money, and Herbert all 
the rest." 

Then turning to me he said, — 

" And I want you to help her keep her money, 
too. It 's hard work to get it back if you ever once 
lose it." 

Oliver Frenly was neither logical nor quixotic. 
His malady had not interfered with the retention 
of his unvarnished methods of expression. He ab- 
horred acknowledged processes, and those decorous 
statements which so often seem inseparable from 
tedious methodical advancement. Wedded to di- 
rectness of statement, he sought an end. His 
thoughts centred in the contemplation of the possible 
disposition of the wealth he had accumulated after 
such laborious application. Herbert had shown his 
solicitude by visiting his grandfather several times 
during the progress of the disorder ; and the latter 
had just assured us that the grandson had been 
provided for. I wondered if Herbert had received 
from his grandparent injunctions upon the expen- 
diture of money and the conduct of life. For my 
part there was nothing to do but acquiesce. 

" Have no fear of me," I said emphatically. 

I repeat his language : " I 've given you, Meli- 
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cent, a little over half my money." These words 
indicated at least his intent ; and their recurrence at 
a critical period after his decease was to incite me 
to every honorable endeavor to vindicate the rights 
and redress the wrongs of my wife. 

As Oliver Frenly improved rapidly, Meliceut and 
I began to think about marriage. What a delicious 
experience it is to make the arrangements and to 
contemplate the consummation which is to lead to 
fancied felicity 1 I say " fancied," because possible 
annoyances and embarrassments too rarely enter 
into the estimate. We were to know much of dis- 
appointment and distress, but we were to have a 
measure of transcendent happiness. Two women 
offered the gratuitous service of counsel and sugges- 
tion ; Mrs. Waitwell with that interest which is 
sometimes subject to fitful changes, and mother with 
unvarying attention to arrangements favoring sim- 
plicity rather than display. It was agreed that the 
marriage should be solemnized in the Episcopal 
Church on the twenty-seventh of June, and should 
be followed by a reception at the house of Oliver 
Frenly. Neither my relatives nor friends were 
numerous; but Melicent had a large circle of ac- 
quaintances, and the invitations were sent out with 
a view to the comfortable filling of the house. We 
were both anxious that grandmother should go to 
the church, but she peremptorily declined. We 
urged that father and mother did not think attend- 
ance inconsistent with their religious profession; 
but grandmother shook her head, declaring, — 

" No, children, I never was in a church, and I 'm 
not going to enter one now at my time of life." 
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" But you '11 go to the reception, won't you, grand- 
mother?" urged Melicent. 

Her air of irresolution incited Melicent to press 
the request. I was pleased to see what a hold she 
was getting upon grandmother's heart. Poor grand- 
mother wanted to promise, but apparently felt that 
she ought to refuse. At last yielding to the solici- 
tation, she said softly and hesitatingly, — 

"Yes." 

I have purposely omitted mention of the pur- 
chase and presentation of the ring. That article of 
ornament had not been known in our family for 
more than two hundred years, and I made the mis- 
take of proceeding in the matter without competent 
advice. I am sensitive about dwelling upon the first 
mistake, but I presented a proper ring in the end, 
and from the moment of placing it upon Melicent's 
finger I was conscious of a most pleasurable loss of 
independence; her supremacy was complete. The 
day appointed was fast approaching. As I had 
been reared a Quaker and was unused to the formal- 
ities of weddings, Melicent feared that I might be 
lacking in pedal activity, so she insisted that there 
should be two rehearsals instead of one. It was 
well that her counsel prevailed. The reader must 
pardon the expression, but on the first occasion I 
made a sorry mess of it. I had been put to some 
perplexity in the selection of a best man. Having 
few intimate friends, I concluded to ask an old ac- 
quaintance and companion at Providence boarding- 
school, who had been reared in retirement, and who 
had released himself from Quaker restraint very 
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much in the way I have endeayored to deBcribe my- 
self in the preceding pages as doing. His name 
was Philip Jeffson, and he was, like myself, a novice 
at the business. On the first evening we entered 
and stood together at the altar, and then watched 
the procession approach while the organ emitted its 
notes of encouragement and inspiration. I began 
to congratulate myself that all was well, when from 
one of the few privileged spectators who usually 
adorn such occasions, there came the observation 
that, from the position of Jeffson and myself it 
was difiBcult to tell upon whom the superior respon- 
sibility was to fall. The suddenness of the an- 
nouncement incited a sudden change of position, and 
I feared that the subdued titter which followed 
would cause a suspension of the exercise ; but the 
cortSge approached, and I, a little mortified, deter- 
mined to atone for the blunder by performing the 
rest of the task to the best of my powers. 

My discomfiture suddenly ceased, and my good 
resolutions melted away as Melicent approached 
leaning on the old man's arm. One would suppose 
that he had been impressed into the service, but 
such was not the case. Almost as vigorous as he 
had been before his physical prostration, he took a 
lively interest in the exercise as a voluntary actor ; 
and I fancied that Melicent clung to his arm as if 
she were loath to renounce his protection. I was a 
trifle envious ; but oh 1 how lovely she looked 1 I 
stood lost in admiration when Mrs. Waitwell, who 
was acting as directress general, exclaimed, — 

"Step forward, quickly, Mr. Wellworthy; the 
service is about to begin." 
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Forward I stepped, but, disquieted, I failed to per- 
form my part either creditably to myself or accepta- 
bly to the others. My movements were now as hasty 
and premature as they had been formerly graceless 
and slow. Though my response had the merit of 
the tone of sincerity, it was unbecomingly loud and 
bold ; and I repeated the words which the clergy- 
man uttered with an emphasis that robbed them of 
their impressive significance. I did not manipulate 
the ring to advantage ; and I constantly feared that 
I was treading upon an imaginary train. When all 
was over and Melicent had been transferred to my 
charge, the real embarrassment began. Melicent's 
fears were well grounded ; my Quaker feet failed to 
move in accord with the music ; and her own loco- 
motion was of course impeded thereby. The second 
trial was more successful ; a third followed ; and the 
close of the experiment brought to us the assurance 
that progress had been made. The rehearsal upon 
the succeeding evening was a brilliant success, and 
Melicent whispered, as we went down the aide for 
the last time, — 

^^ It is easier than I thought to turn a Quaker into 
a Churchman." 

The morning of the wedding-day dawned superbly. 
How could it do otherwise ? It was not, however, a 
cloudless exhibition ; little cloudstrips obscured por- 
tions of the sun ; but his rays shot out brilliantly, 
in the interspaces and even illuminated the edges of 
the clouds. I stood, an early riser, intent upon the 
scene. Then I thought how illustrative the spectacle 
was of some peoples' lives, — sunlight mingled with 
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shadow, happiness touched by gloom. What was my 
portion to be ? I must be faithful to my wife and 
zealous of her interests, but I was not to be unmind- 
ful of my indebtedness to my parents, and I must 
cooperate with them in their efforts to retain their 
home. Perhaps I was to live entirely in the shadow, 
perhaps no sunlight was to gladden my path. As 
I contemplated these possibilities I worked myself 
into a frenzy. Then the reaction came, and I de- 
termined to accept the allotment of happiness or 
torture with a contented mind. Should I not have 
Melicent? Why should I marry her if she were 
not to be a companion, helper, and guide ? 

I felt like a hero at breakfast that morning, al- 
though it is doubtful if my associates regarded me 
as one. 

" We shall soon be having another breakfast,*' I 
said jocosely. 

" Why, what does thee mean ? " inquired grand- 
mother, who had hitherto taken but little interest in 
the arrangements. 

" The wedding-breakfast takes place at twelve," I 
replied. 

I never shall forget the expression of grandmo- 
ther's countenance. She had evidently never heard 
of a wedding-breakfast, and the misnomer disturbed 
her. Her idea of a breakfast was I suppose a piece 
of beefsteak, some muffins, cornbread, coffee, and 
fried potatoes. Uncle Silas also looked as if he 
did not appreciate the significance of the term. 
Mother smiled; father was sober and silent. In 
due season Jeffson and I put in an appearance at 
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the church. A crowd had congregated in the street. 
I pretended to be annoyed at their presence, but I 
was inwardly pleased. I knew well that the bride 
was the real attraction, and I appreciated the taste 
of her temporary admirers. My heart beat violently 
as I took my stand in the appointed spot and awaited 
the advent of Melicent. Then a few notes stole 
softly from the organ, and I knew that the proces- 
sion was under way. We passed through the brief 
ordeal without deflection from the routine with which 
practice had made us familiar. The old man gave 
away his granddaughter without noticeable com- 
punction, and I took my new possession with a bosom 
swelling with pride. I was so forgetful of my reso- 
lution to keep in accord with the music that I kept 
step involuntarily. The heads of guests and specta- 
tors seemed to melt and coalesce, except three faces 
in front which stood out with startling distinctness. 
They seemed pale and serious, as if they realized 
that the last bond was severed, and that henceforth 
our paths must diverge. And yet there was some- 
thing about them which seemed to imply resignation 
and suggest encouragement. I look back upon the 
scene and fancy that all three — father, mother, and 
Uncle Silas — appeared as if they were trying to 
sink their sorrow in the reflection that in some way 
my new companion was to be their helper as well as 
mine. 

I was told that Mr. Frenly comported himself 
with great dignity both in entering and retiring 
from the church. He was dressed in a new broad- 
cloth suit, the first he had purchased for more than 
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fiye years. DoriDg and immediately after the cer- 
emony there were no signs of emotion ; but after 
he had passed the gauntlet of spectators, the tears 
flowed fast. At the house, however, he was self- 
possessed, less reserved than usual, genial and talka- 
tive. Never before had the old house been the scene 
of such generous hospitality ; and as the old man 
stood near us greeting the arrivals with cordial, 
though at times illiterate speech, I felt renewed 
gratitude for the favors I was receiving at his hands. 
I learned long afterwards that a story was current 
at the time that Melicent's trousseau was to be as in- 
expensive as that of Charity Jessop, that there were 
to be no decorations in the house, and that the few 
guests were to partake of the meanest fare. This 
interpolation seems justifiable as affording an oppor- 
tunity to vindicate the donor and rebuke his tra- 
ducers. Melicent's trousseau was costly and of ex- 
quisite finish. We had left a church radiant with 
flowers to enter a house decorated with equal taste 
and richness. No expense had been spared. There 
was no wine, but the table teemed with luxurious 
offerings, and the fragrant air resounded with the 
strains of an orchestra located above. 

Father, mother, and Uncle Silas accommodated 
themselves to their surroundings with great tact. I 
have indicated that Uncle Silas had had some ac- 
quaintance with the requirements of the polite world. 
Poor grandmother seemed lost. 

^^ I hope you are having a nice time," said Meli- 
cent. 

" Well, pretty nice," replied grandmother trying 
to be considerate. 
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But as she passed me she said in a whisper, evi- 
dently intended for my ear alone, — 

^^ Hiram, that music is dreadful. I don't see how 
thee can stand still and listen to it. I had rather 
hear thunder." 

There was quite an array of presents, most of 
which were designed for use rather than ornament. 
Grandmother bad doubted whether she ought to 
look at them, but mother prevailed upon her to put 
aside her scruples and to undertake an errand of 
inspection. Grandmother had declared from the 
first that she could not consistently give anything 
except, perhaps, books of a serious nature. So she 
had at last decided upon some of the standard 
writings of Friends, but mother had argued her out 
of her purpose, as these writings were published 
from the income of a fund known as the ^^ Obadiah 
Brown Fund," and were distributed gratuitously. 
So grandmother gave a great Bible bound in some- 
thing which looked like law sheep, — the nearest 
approach to drab she could find. Father and 
mother gave a few articles designed for use on the 
table ; and Uncle Silas a large engraving intended 
to represent the return of the prodigal son. Her- 
bert Wainrow sailed for Europe just before the 
day set for the wedding, but he sent a couple of 
silver candlesticks of attractive shape and finish. 
Mrs. Waitwell displayed her liberality by giving a 
handsome service. But what did Oliver Frenly do ? 
I was informed afterwards that the community was 
curious, and the reported surmises indicated a lack 
of popular appreciation of his real merits. The 
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surprise was universal and denunciation was freely 
indulged in when it was announced that he had only- 
given a hundred dollars. ^^ Wait," said Melicent at 
the time. " I know grandpapa's nature. If he never 
gives any more, I shall be satisfied, considering all 
that he has done for me. But grandpapa delights 
in surprises.** And what did I give the bride ? I 
gave her a plain gold pin for which she had ex- 
pressed a preference, and she gave me a plain gold 
ring, the first that had ever encircled my finger. 

I omit mention of the close of the festivities, and 
of grandmother's amazement and abhorrence as she 
saw us seek shelter in the carriage amid a shower 
of rice and old shoes. To the concluding feature 
alone I desire to allude. Some French writer — 
Victor Hugo, I believe — has pictured the differ- 
ences between French and English nuptials, com- 
mending that old English custom which permits the 
groom to fairly carry off the bride. Melicent had 
said, — 

" Don't tell me where we are going. My trust is 
sincere and complete. I don't want to know to 
what place you are intending to carry me until the 
ceremony is over and we are well on our way to the 
train.'* 

As we approached the station she said very 
quietly, — 

"Hiram." 

"What is it?" 

" Where are we going? " 

" Do you remember our first conversation on the 
wharf many years ago ? " 
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** Of course. Why do you ask such a question ? " 
"Well, I'm going to take you to the White 
Mountains." 

She nestled so closely that I could not see her 
face, but there was laughter in her voice as she 
inquired, — 

" Are n't you afraid that it will cost too much ? " 
So we passed the honeymoon, and came back 
to Oliver Frenly's house. It was agreed that we 
should make it our home for a couple of months, and 
that we should then go to father's for a visit of the 
same duration. I continued to respect, even admire, 
Oliver Frenly. His frugal habits and finical prefer- 
ences ceased to excite wonder and afford amusement. 
Desolate old man about to be deprived of his grand- 
daughter, he gave no sign of disappointment and re- 
gret ; and he showed in many ways that his interest 
in us was the paramount feeling and sentiment of 
his heart. 

One day I said to Melicent, — 
"We must decide on a home. There are only 
about three months left, — one month here and two 
at father's." 

The truth is, that a month or two before the wed- 
ding Melicent and her grandfather had had a very 
plain conversation, in which Melicent had touched 
with delicacy and tact upon her grandfather's in- 
tentions, and the latter had made inquiries about 
ours. As I was present, I had occasion to appre- 
ciate his unfortunate position and listen with deep 
respect to the emphatic declaration of his wishes. 
Melicent and I had quietly agreed that there must 
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not be complete abandonment and renunciation. 
The realization of her indebtedness did not permit 
any diminution of gratitude. But the old man 
would not listen to any proposition looking to a 
retention, or a partial retention, on her part of a res- 
idence in her old home. She must assume her new 
duties in a separate abode. He had a good house- 
keeper, and he should be contented and happy. We 
could get a little house in some accessible place, 
and he desired his wishes to be respected and the 
understanding to be final. It was another exhibi- 
tion of unselfish devotion, of which the public had 
no conception, and of which they did not think him 
capable. All his liberality was displayed upon a 
generous scale. Once or twice, during our sojourn 
wifch him, I detected the old whine, and once in 
particular he renewed his lecture on industry and 
frugality. Such is frequently the practice of men 
whose accumulations spring from penurious habits 
and persistent endeavors. They exercise the old 
supervision of details, and are scrupulous about the 
expenditure of small sums of money ; but they often 
draw their checks for liberal sums with apparent 
relish. 

When I made the remark quoted above to Meli- 
cent she made no reply. 

*' What are you thinking about ? " I asked. 

" We must begin very simply," she replied me- 
chanically. 

" What are you really thinking about ? " I in- 
quired again, confident that she was cherishing some 
feeling which I ought to know, but which she did 
not wish to disclose. 
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She indulged in a modest demonstration of affec- 
tion, and then said tenderly, — 

" Don't ask me." 

I insisted, but she was reticent. At last she 
yielded and this was the confession : — 

"You mustn't assume that I have extravagant 
yearnings, but I was thinking, as I have long 
thought, how nice it would be if we could have a 
certain cottage which our means will not justify our 
purchasing." 

She named the house. It was located upon one 
of the upper streets not far from her grandfather's 
home. I confess that $ince our marriage I had 
more than once regarded it in the spirit of covetous- 
ness. Its central location was greatly in its favor, 
but the land upon which it was situated and which 
adjoined it was of considerable value. Duty de- 
manded that we should seek a less pretentious place. 
And yet it was a house that neophytes might be 
pardoned for coveting. It was a story and a half 
in height ; the rooms were few but capacious ; the 
living apartments were so constructed as to be 
constantly lighted by the sun when shining ; and a 
little garden in the space to the west enhanced the 
air of comfort and cheerfulness. 

"Strange," I said, "but I have thought of the 
place often, just as you have. We must retrench, 
however, not expand. If we practice self-denial 
and economy, some day we may be able to buy it. 
Better save now and enjoy later, than enjoy now 
and thus prepare the way for suffering and privar 
tion." 
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"That Ib what grandfather said," replied Meli- 
cent " I was foolish enough not long ago to indi- 
cate mj preference in a casual way ; and he 'wanted 
to know where we were going to get the money to 
purchase the place with." 

A few evenings preceding the day which was to 
terminate our visit, Melicent observed, — 

" There are two months remaining before we be- 
gin housekeeping ; but father's is so far from the 
city that when we get there, we shall find it less 
easy to pursue our inquiries and investigations and 
make the selection. We ought to decide before we 
go there. Whatever house we choose we shall need 
some time to put it in order and purchase and ar- 
range the furniture." 

The next day we looked at a little house in an 
unfrequented portion of the town. It was con- 
veniently arranged, of humble proportions, was for 
rent at reasonable rates, and taken all in all was as 
good as we could afford. That night we chattered 
like magpies, and Oliver Frenly listened attentively 
without comment. There was nothing to indicate 
whether he was pleased or displeased with our criti- 
cism and approval of appointments, and our confi- 
dence in the general desirability of the place, — a 
confidence which was, however, once or twice shaken 
by a littie misgiving and doubt. Once I felt a little 
troubled as we actually hesitated about the propriety 
of the choice ; but as the evening drew to a dose, 
we began to approach the objective point of concur- 
rence. When the old man rose to go upstairs, we 
had practically agreed to take the place for a year. 
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As he reached the door he turned, with his hand still 
on the knob, and fixing upon us that peculiar search- 
ing gaze, said gravely, — 

" Don't hire the place until you hear from me." 

^^ It is natural," said Melicent after we had said 
good-night to him, and he had disappeared, ^^ that 
grandpapa should desire us to be cautious. Per- 
haps we can get him to go with us and look the 
place over to-morrow afternoon." 

On the following morning at eleven o'clock Oliver 
Frenly paid me a visit in the ofiBce. It was his fii*st 
appearance in the place ; his face wore a cheerless 
expression, and no word escaped his lips until he 
confronted me at the desk. When we least expect 
a change in our ordered existence, we are startled 
by phenomena; the benefactions of fortune are 
prized most highly when they come as surprises. 

" I want ypu to do some law business," he said 
abruptly. 

I recalled my quasi-employment by Mrs. Wait- 
well, and also the announcement which recently fell 
from his own lips that he had drawn his will with- 
out the assistance of a lawyer. My hesitation be- 
trayed distrust. His suspicion seemed to be aroused, 
for he said in a frigid tone, — 

" Then you don't want to do it ? " 

" Why, yes," I stammered. " What is it ? " 

He took a warranty deed from his pocket, and 
handing it to me, said, — 

** The title is all right. It has been well searched. 
I want you to see if the deed is all right, too." 

I let my eyes run hastily over the page, and then 
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fixed them upon the grantee's name. Was my per- 
ception correct, or was I subject to some bewilder- 
ment ? No ! there was no mistake. Written in a 
full, free hand appeared the words, " Give, grant, 
bargain, sell, and convey unto the said Melicent 
Frenly Wellworthy, and her heirs and assigns for- 
ever, a certain lot of land with the buildings thereon, 
situated in the said New Bedford, and bounded and 
described as follows." The description was that of 
the very place for which we had entertained a mu- 
tual yearning, and Melicent was now its possessor. 

It was difficult to articulate, but I was about to 
express the personal gratitude which it was proper I 
should cherish, when he said : — 

^^ Look here, Hiram, I ain't much used to hearin' 
thank& and praises. I Ve meant all along to do the 
right thing, but I don't want to have no scene. I 'm 
goin' to get to the house a little early to-day, say 
about half past twelve, so I can see Melicent alone. 
I don't want you both together. K anything, you 
come a little late." 

What could I say ? But I must say something ; 
so I stanmiered, and the words sounded strangely, — 

" It 's properly drawn." 

" I knew that before," was the curt reply, as he 
returned the deed to his pocket and went out 
through the door. 

I reached the house just after one. Having pre- 
pared for dinner, I stepped into the study and found 
Melicent and her grandfather together. I saw traces 
of tears, but the demonstrations were over. The 
dinner was eaten almost in silence. When it was 
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finished Mr. Frenly retired to the study, and Meli- 
cent, seizing me in the entry and throwing her arms 
around my neck, whispered in my ear, — 

" Do you know all ? " 

" Why, yes. He 's given you the house we both 
admired." 

" But that is n't all." 

"What is it?" 

" He 's given me fifteen hundred dollars to fur- 
nish it witk" 



CHAPTER IX. 

GBEAT CHAI^GES. 

None will deny that conjugal happiness largely 
depends upon temperament. An ardent nature loses 
by the force and recurrence of its own impulsions ; 
a more even one gains by the exercise of restraint 
The mere gratification of a caprice, the mere indul- 
gence of a covetous wish, may sometimes be produc- 
tive of but little harm. It is often asserted that 
the injury is in the deadening of the moral sense 
and the weakening of the volition. This is not alL 
Every time we yield, an opportunity is lost which 
might have been made a fruitful one. The princi- 
ple is illustrated by the numerical law of addition 
and subtraction, or by the ascent and descent of a 
mountain or a pair of stairs. A young married 
couple stand not, as they are figuratively repre- 
sented, in a valley with a great mountain before them 
to ascend. They really begin at a slight elevation ; 
great possibilities are theirs, and they may either 
make their way to warmth and sunlight, or descend 
into miasma and death. 

Both Melicent and I had been so carefully trained 
to the saving of money that we did not experience 
much dijEBculty in keeping within the limits we had 
prescribed. We were visited occasionally by the 
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temptation to enlarge, bnt reflection magnified the 
abundant opportunities for diversion and employ- 
ment conferred by our location, and the resources 
and surroundings of our home. And what is so ex- 
quisite as the picture of domestic contentment, dis- 
turbed at times by the seductions of the world only 
to be made more serene and beautiful by self-denial 
and renunciation ? I do not desire to give the im- 
pression that our happiness was ever in jeopardy. 
A few casual misunderstandings only strengthen the 
ties of affection and incite to renewed self-sacrifice 
and devotion. We pursued a course of reading and 
study which was designed to cultivate and improve ; 
we regarded it futile and unwise to increase our 
acquaintanceship, and we found the amplest social 
profit in the society of our respective families. It 
was highly desirable that the year should end with- 
out a deficit, and it did end with a gratifying sur- 
plus. When I announced to Melicent soon after 
the termination of the year, that I had found upon 
balancing our accounts we were nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ahead, she said with a becom-> 
ing blush, — 

"It is fortunate. We shall need some of the 
money, perhaps all of it, before long." 

It was once said substantially by a great English 
advocate, that nothing is more delightful to the hu- 
man fancy than the possession of a woman in her 
youthful bloom and beauty. And he added that he 
reverenced that mysterious alliance which is the 
source of all our happiness as well as the means of 
perpetuating the species. The description is an im- 
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perfect one. He should have completed it by laud- 
ing the qualities to which he failed to allude. He 
should have portrayed domestic felicity as inimical to 
the infamies of fashionable or worldly life, and to the 
insidious devices of the powerful and wealthy. He 
should have shown how impossible comfort and peace 
are to these who are disturbed by the fever of gain, 
or who yield to the fascinations of the demon of ex- 
travagance. Happiness is not after all so much a 
matter of psychology. When we discard our illu- 
sions and cease to rely on invention and audacity, 
we inhale a purer air, see more of the sun, look on 
the brighter side of life ; and the enemy of our re- 
pose disappears. It is the old story : neither riches 
nor penury, neither gilded nor unadorned ceiling, 
neither elaborate nor meagre externals, but that 
" golden mean " of simple suflBciency which affords 
contentment without begetting envy or discontent, 
and which was commended in earlier days alike by 
Hebrew king and Augustan bard. 

In my anxiety for my wife's welfare, I was care- 
ful not to betray the real wish that was hidden in 
my heart. She tried to draw me out by inquiry 
and the expression of her personal hopes. I told 
the truth when I said that her happiness was and 
would be mine, and I meant by it that if my prefer- 
ence failed of gratification, I should be happy in the 
gratification of hers. I was true to my word. The 
interest increased and at last culminated in the ter- 
mination of suspense. I had inwardly longed for 
a girl ; but after the quick regret which succeeded 
the announcement, I rejoiced with Melicent in the 
possession of a son. 
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This boy was bom about fifteen months after the 
marriage. He had all the peculiarities and all the 
charms of the average human being in the period of 
incipient helplessness. Of course my heart went 
out to him in his innocence, and my bosom expanded 
with pride, as with fatherly concern I watched his 
frivolity and listened to his spasmodic utterances. 
Ere a fortnight had passed he had made the ac- 
quaintance of his mother, and the nurse assured me 
she was very confident that he was growing famil- 
iar with my step. Of what folly are we guilty in 
cherishing the feeble tendrils that lean upon and 
cling to us I What loss would be ours if forced to 
forego our extravagant demonstrations I And yet 
with me the chief interest centred in the mother. 
Her constant solicitude and devotion, her motherly 
anticipation of needs, her at times unnecessary 
apprehension, simply perfected the picture which 
artist and poet have so often portrayed. To me a 
sweeter contemplation was that of returning vigor 
and the renewal of activity ; and I welcomed her to 
the table and to the resumption of her duties in the 
house with the most a£Eectionate language I could 
command. 

" There are two things , Hiram, that we must 
begin to think about," said Melicent, gazing lov- 
ingly at the baby in her lap. I had just returned 
home in the late afternoon, and was standing in 
pleased contemplation of the picture of maternal 
affection. 

" What are they ? " 1 inquired. 

" Can't you tell? " she continued, still looking at 
the infant. 
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It was plain that her concern for the little ol 
had inspired the remark; and as she was aware 
that my practice had recently fallen off a little, I 
b^an to anticipate some proposition of retrench- 
ment for the benefit of the boy. I preserved a 
stupid silence. 

^^ Hiram, you know what I mean. Aren't you 
aware that we must name and christen the child ? " 

"Oh, of course," I replied. "You know just 
what to do in regard to the christening ; but what 
shall we name him ? " 

In the christening I was not so interested, be- 
cause, while ready to acquiesce in any rite or service 
which my wife's faith might enjoin, I was rather 
indifferent to religious ceremonials and theological 
requirements. 

" Why not call him Hiram, Jr. ? " she said doubt- 
fully, evidently trying to draw me out. 

" Never 1 never I I don't like the name," I 
answered. " The name to which he is justly entitled 
is that of Oliver Frenly Wellworthy." 

The old man happened to call that evening, and 
we opened the subject with the confidence that he 
would readily consent to having his great-grandchild 
bear his name. 

"I don't want nobody named after me," he 
replied. "If you don't want to call him Hiram, 
why, call him Caleb. He ought to be named after 
somebody in his father's family." 

A few days afterwards Melicent made her first 
visit on the avenue since the birth of the boy. The 
latter was the gi*eat object of interest, and for a 
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Quaker family, they made exceptional ado over the 
little grandchild. Father declined, like Oliver 
Frenly, to bestow his name upon the infant ; but I 
could not demur. In each case there was doubtless 
some old-school prejudice, although it is probable 
that if their declinations had been noised around, 
they would have been charged by the people with 
the fear of the obligation to present a gift on each 
successive birthday. After mother had fondled 
the infant, and grandmother had held him a few 
moments in her lap, impelled by an indescribable 
impulse, I took and placed him in Uncle Silas's 
arms. Although Uncle Silas turned red he made 
some show of affection, and this half-hearted, unedu- 
cated interest, the mere semblance of the real emo- 
tions of the man, recalled the story which mother 
had once narrated of Uncle Silas's life. Softly, ten- 
derly, with that little flutter of movement so indica- 
tive of modest hesitation, and with that intonation 
which people are so apt to adopt when an idea sud- 
denly possesses them, in which they feel confident 
their hearers will concur, Melicent said, — 

" Why not call him Silas ? " 

Every one was delighted, grandmother with the 
rest. Uncle Silas looked at me appealingly, and 
said, — 

"Take him, Hiram." 

I put him back in his mother's arms. Uncle Silas 
sat with averted face, but I saw the crimson creep 
up round his ears. Poor fellow ! he was delighted, 
but his Quaker reserve forbade the exhibition of 
feeling. 
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*^ Silas it shall be/' I exclaimed in an author- 
itative tone, and the silence which followed signi- 
fied consent It was broken by grandmother, who, 
though once skeptical as to Uncle Silas's sincerity, 
was now his ardent admirer and friend. 

''I hope," she said, ''that the little Silas will 
prove as good and as true as his great-uncle." 

'' I hope so, too," said mother feelingly. 

It was a holiday, and as the afternoon was slip- 
ping away we felt that we must hurry home. Mel- 
icent, accompanied by mother, retired from the room 
to make preparations. 

"Grandmother," I said, "I am glad that the 
matter of naming the child is decided. The next 
consideration is the christening." 

Grandmother started. 

" I did n't exactly catch what thee said," she de- 
clared. 

" I said that the next thing is the christening." 

" Does thee think it right to christen a child ? " 
she asked earnestly. 

^' Yes, I think it right for those who believe in 
it." 

" I have grave doubts," she replied emphatically. 

*' Does thee believe in the doctrine of Friends of 
birthright membership ? " I inquired. 

" Why, yes, Hiram, most thoroughly." 

•' Does thee know, grandmother," I replied, " that 
the christening of a child by Episcopalians has 
something in conmion with the principle of birth- 
right membership among Friei^s? The form in 
the one case, and the principle in the other, can't 
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make the imcoDScious infant a Christian. They are 
simply the guarantee of the continued interest of 
the Church in the child's welfare. Have n't I stated 
the matter about right, Uncle Silas ? " 

" Yes, I think thee has," he replied. 

Grandmother was again silent, and there was 
soi^ething about her silence which seemed peculiar 
and which signified satisfaction. How different 
from the grandmother of old I Once almost bitterly 
tenacious of her views, she was now open to convic- 
tion. The barriers had been for a long time giving 
way, and there was now hardly a vestige left. She 
had not long to live, and she continued in the same 
loving, peaceful frame until death. It is the nature 
of mortals to cast away burdens, either inherited or 
self-imposed, as the destined hour impends. 
. The baby was christened. Then several months 
slipped away with little diversity of effort and ex- 
perience. Each day seemed to be a repetition of 
its predecessor. Our accustomed duties were dis- 
charged with unremitting zeal, and our few pas- 
times required only brief cessations from employ- 
ment, and hence were always tempered by an appre- 
ciative relish. There was also little to note in the 
lives of those previously named in this narrative. 
Herbert Wainrow returned from Europe, and, be- 
fore resuming his duties as clerk in the banking- 
house of which his father was a member, made us a 
brief visit. Our tastes and ideas were so different 
— he was so fond of those punctilios and studied 
observances which I deemed unnecessary in daily 
intercourse, and which to me, indeed, were so re- 
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pellent — that I did not find him an interesting com- 
panion ; and though travel and social diversions had 
afforded him abundant opportunities of improve- 
ment, I no longer recognized inwardly a superiority 
of accomplishment and finish, but considered my 
judgment and opinions as good as his. After his 
departure, Melicent admitted that he seemed defi- 
cient in the cousinly graces he had once possessed. 
To his old grandfather, however, he was as deferen- 
tial as formerly ; and though he received and per- 
haps merited an occasional rebuke, he still rejoiced 
in the old man's favor and esteem. There was no 
abatement of Mrs. Waitwell's considerate interest 
Melicent sometimes sought and followed her coun- 
sel ; but I could not help noticing, and my conclu- 
sion was not colored by partiality, that Melicent 
more frequently solicited and heeded her new 
mother^s advice. It is often said that a wife draws 
her husband away &om his people ; but in our case 
both families were brought closer together by the 
marriage. Even Mrs. Waitwell was brought into 
familiar relations with my father's family ; mother 
visited her at her house, and Mrs. Waitwell was a 
frequent guest on the avenue. At first grandmother 
looked askance at the visitor, but soon took a fancy 
to her, because, perhaps, she was Melicent's aunt and 
mother's friend. 

It is said that a man may live in a large city for 
fifty years in the same house without knowing any- 
thing about the lives and circumstances of the ad- 
joining tenants. " Neighbors " and " neighborhood " 
are words without significance ; in one house chil- 
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dren are borD, and marriages and funerals take 
place, without the knowledge of the occupants of the 
adjoining residence. To the question, " Who lives 
next door ? " the answer is likely to be, " I believe 
that his name is Blank, but I don't even know him 
by sight." From the time when people began to 
accumulate wealth, about the year 1830, down to a 
period just antQpor to the present year of 1890, 
there was an observance or practice in New Bedford 
which, though slightly different from the fact ad- 
verted to, reminds one of it. The prevailing incite- 
ment was gain; and Quaker reserve, combined with 
a kind of puritanical acerbity, forbade indulgence 
in social and popular pursuits. As the Quakers 
and Puritans diminished, there was no correspond- 
ing enlargement of view upon the advantages of 
general social intercourse, or of indulgence in gen- 
eral social diversions. People seemed to divide into 
little " village communities." There was an inter- 
change of civilities and there were marriages among 
the members of the same " community " ; but it was 
considered highly improper to visit or marry in any 
other than your own clan. So one man would do 
business with another daily for fifty years without 
once seeing the interior of that other's house, or be- 
coming acquainted with the members of his family. 
My own marriage was a striking exception to this 
curious rule. I was pleased to observe that it was 
productive of good in bringing father and Oliver 
Frenly together in their respective homes. The old 
man appeared genial, indeed attractive, when thus 
recalling with father their old business experiences ; 
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but they both made the great mistake of indulging 
the opinion (I should say the hope) that oil, which 
had been steadily declining in value for many years, 
would soon appreciate and perhaps attain to its old 
figures. Each was still somewhat interested in ship- 
ping, but Oliver Frenly, who was a man of large 
wealth, was fortunate in having a good deal of money 
invested in valuable securities. 

Time sped, and we began to contemplate the boy's 
approaching birthday. He would be nine months 
old in June, and it was in that month two years be- 
fore that we were married. 

One day when we were at father's I said, — 
^^ Grandmother, I am going to ask thee a ques- 
tion." 

"Well, what is it?" 

" Does thee really think it wrong for people to 
have their pictures taken ? " 

" Well, I never had mine taken." 
What amusing, what characteristic evasion I 
" Well, would thee like to have thine taken ? " 
" I don't think it would do at my time of life." 
"I think, grandmother," said Melicent very 
softly, " that we should all regard a good picture of 
you as the most precious legacy you could leave us." 
She gazed at the floor and said nothing. Meli- 
cent went to her, and, taking her hand, continued, — 
" Little Silas will be nine months old in June. I 
don't know as you have ever looked much at pic- 
tures ; but if you have, you have doubtless seen an 
occasional picture showing four generations in a 
group. We want such a one taken, and there is this 
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peculiarity in our case: there are two great-grand- 
parents, you and grandfather Frenly. Now we don't 
want to press the matter at all, grandmother ; but if 
you have no scruples, we should all like v^ry much 
to have you appear in the picture." 

" Has a day been selected ? " 

" We had thought of the second anniversary of 
our wedding-day." 

" Well, I don't know as there 's anything wrong 
in it, and so thee may count upon my joining the 
group." 

This ready deference to our desires, begotten of 
the conviction that the proposed act was both not 
forbidden by any rule of Friends, and was not in- 
consistent with the Christian profession, was note- 
worthy for two reasons : it contrasted curiously with 
the cherished notions of former years, and it indi- 
cated a touching willingness to gratify us all in life's 
late afternoon. She was at this period evidently 
failing; but on the appointed day she was much 
better. The little gathering at the photographer's 
presented a unique appearance. Oliver Frenly wore 
his best clothes, — the same that he had purchased 
for his granddaughter's wedding. Having received 
a good sponging from the hands of Melicent, they 
looked fairly presentable ; and the old man seemed 
really delighted as we began to consider the most 
feasible arrangement of the group. Grandmother 
was dressed about as I have described her in one of 
the early chapters, and as it was her first visit to a 
photograph gallery, she watched the preparations 
with interest and surprise. Mother's attire was sim- 
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pie, but there was something about it — the lace, 
the pattern of the dress, the graceful cap — that 
gave her an air of exceptional loveliness. I was of 
course attired in my best, and was perhaps the most 
interested of the participants. Little Silas looked 
on with apparent wonder ; and Melicent and Uncle 
Silas bubbled over with suggestions as to expression 
and attitude ; Melicent's being of course apt and 
sensible, and Uncle Silas's rather crude and unser- 
viceable. Now it is plain that Oliver Frenly had 
no real right in the picture, because, though he was 
one of the great-grandparents, one link was missing, 
— his own son, who on his side corresponded to 
mother on hers. But Melicent and I had deter- 
mined from the outset that he should be included, 
and his dignified bearing justified our decision, and 
was reproduced greatly to the improvement of the 
picture. We preferred to have the great-grandpar- 
ents stand up, grandmother with the baby in her 
arms, Oliver Frenly by her side, with mother and 
myself seated in front; but we were apprehensive 
that thi& might tax grandmother's strength, so we 
concluded to have her sit in front, holding the baby, 
and the three of us stand directly behind her. Meli- 
cent and Uncle Silas stepped away with wistful eyes, 
as if they regretted the exclusion, then the word was 
given, the baby kept his eyes on his mother, and 
fortunately refrained from demonstration, and in a 
moment all was over. 

I felt that grandmother would have to say some- 
thing laconic, and I wondered what it would be. 

^^ Hiram," she remarked, as Melicent helped her 
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put on her old-fashioned bonnet, ^'I thought that 
this picture-taking was going to be a great trial, but 
it was n't so bad after all." 

The picture became the attraction of the house. 
Grandmother was pleased, I think, with the atten- 
tion it received, but she was inclined to criticise her 
posture, making excuses such as one would expect 
from an unsophisticated girl. But at last she de- 
clared that if we were satisfied she was, and she 
trusted that when she and Oliver Frenly had passed 
away, the little Silas would find pleasure in looking 
at the sober faces of his great-grandparents. 

Grandmother failed fast. Two weeks after the 
picture was taken she found it difficult to walk. I 
have spoken of her repugnance to the idea of select- 
ing and using any one chair ; but her condition now 
rendered impossible the observance of this demo- 
cratic principle ; and so during the few days which 
elapsed before she took to her bed, she was accus- 
tomed to sit in a large easy-chair similar to the one 
which mother had occupied for bo many years. ^^ It 
rests my back," was her apologetic observation. I 
have told of grandmother's rigid adherence to the 
old belief that the Bible was to be read only when 
Divine favor manifested itself through the prompt- 
ing of the Spirit; but now there were evidences 
either that she had modified her views, or that the 
Spirit constantly moved her to a perusal of its pages, 
for the Bible was ever near her. As a failure of 
eyesight accompanied her debility. Uncle Silas read 
to her daily those passages, which, while they teach 
resignation, hold out the assurance of forgiveness 
and perpetual joy. 
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The doctor assured as that she conld not live 
long. She even anticipated him by predicting ap- 
proaching release. In July she rallied, and on a 
Saturday afternoon Melicent and I took the baby 
and went up on the avenue to stay until early even- 
ing. Some one has doubted the correctness and 
propriety of the statement that history repeats it- 
self ; for the reason that the people of one age are 
so different from those of the preceding one in pro- 
clivities and purposes, and in the opportunities af- 
forded them, that exact repetition or reproduction is 
impossible. The same principle is illustrated in 
personal experience. The tendency of a man's na- 
ture, influence by his environment, prompts him to 
the expression of certain views, or to the adoption 
of a certain course of action. Years pass, and at the 
appropriate season, unconsciously it may be, he pur- 
sues the same inquiry, arrives at the same conclu- 
sion, and adopts the same course which he pursued, 
arrived at, and adopted in the earlier period. His 
nature is simply incited to activity by certain forces 
long dormant or held in reserve, and hence the ex- 
ercise is a natural and spontaneous one; and yet 
there is a difference : the second occasion is almost 
sure (in fancy at least) to fall short of its predeces- 
sor in certain phases and features. Again, how often 
memory, not spontaneously, perhaps, but quickened 
by certain scenes or external circumstances, recalls 
the happy or unpleasant days, the proud achieve- 
ment or the sad reverse, the gratified longing or the 
unsatisfied desire. Then comes the intense yearning 
for reproduction and repossession ; but if fortune 
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favors, and one seems to live over the old days op 
have again the old experiences, the joy is soon 
touched by pain ; for something seems to be want- 
ing either in the surroundings or in the actors them- 
selves ; and the weary wanderer, in contemplating 
the past, is led to whisper the words of the poet, " It 
never comes agaiq." 

There is between historical events and personal 
experiences a distinction which the student may sub- 
ject to subtle metaphysical analysis, but which is in 
reality so simple as to be within the comprehension 
of a child. Our progression is an aggregate in which 
greed, ambition, and selfishness too often predom- 
inate ; and in the constant struggle, the actor knows 
well the futility of allowing his contributions to the 
great result to be colored or influenced by sentiment. 
But the personal experiences alluded to, often spring- 
ing from association with our fellows, are so pleasing 
to the fancy that when, after the lapse of years, they 
are recalled in the manner I have indicated, senti- 
ment deprecates the idea that in character and in 
the possibilities of enjoyment they are surpassed by 
their successors. 

" Melicent," I said as we drove up to the piazza, 
" this reminds me of the afternoon in my boyhood, 
that I have so often told you of, when grandmother 
reproved mother for wearing gold-bowed spectacles, 
and declared that the violets would be preferable if 
only drab. But the scene is different. Those then 
seated on the piazza are absent now. Then, too, we 
were all younger. We shall meet again to-night ; 
but across our path is the shadow of death." 
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Uncle Silas suddenly appeared and announced a 
slight improvement in grandmother's condition. 

^^ But still," he said, ^^ exertion is difiScnlt, and it 
is ahnost impossible for her to converse." 

The air was fairly burdened with the fragrance of 
the violets, and, as we alighted. Uncle Silas gath- 
ered a handful with the intention, I inferred, of giv- 
ing them to Melicent ; but the boy reached for them 
with such childish earnestness that Uncle Silas 
placed them in his hands. When we entered 
grandmother's chamber she looked at us &om the 
bed, which was as faultlessly neat as her own simple 
attire, with a loving smile. She indicated a desire 
that the boy might be placed beside her. His first 
act was to proffer the flowers. Taking them she 
expressed in her feeble way her appreciation of the 
gift. We lingered a moment to extend our sympa- 
thy and love, and then, taking the boy, quietly left 
the room. 

That night she died with the violets in her hand. 



CHAPTER X. 

SHADOWS. 

Grandmother's funeral was held in the house. 
It was attended by many members of the New Bed- 
ford meeting, and by a few Friends from other 
places in New England. According to her direc- 
tions the remains were placed in a pine coffin ; it 
was without ornamentation and the handles were of 
iron. It is difficult to give any one who has never 
attended a Quaker funeral an adequate idea of its 
solemnity. Sometimes the service — if it may be so 
called — is protracted, and observations are made 
neither appropriate to the occasion nor pleasing to 
the relations of the deceased. Usually, however, 
the testimonies are to the Christian merits of the de- 
parted, and consolation is extended to the mourners 
with simple and impressive earnestness. There is 
something about this religious exercise which seems 
to savor of primitive Christianity. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the first foUowers of Jesus were par- 
tial to simple ministrations rather than brilliant cer- 
emonials ; and as George Fox endeavored to revive 
in part what he deemed to be the primitive faith, it 
was natural for him to enjoin upon his adherents the 
burial of the dead in a manner comporting to the 
lives they had lived. 
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The coffin was placed in the sitting-room, which 
was reserved for the family, immediate friends, and 
the ministers. There were two of the latter ; Bath- 
sheba Leddingwell and an old Friend who resided 
in an adjoining town. After a silence of five or ten 
minutes this old Friend, who had known grand- 
mother when a girl and had always esteemed her 
for her devotion to the principles of the sect, rose, 
and in weak but expressive tones repeated the lines 
from Revelation : " And I heard a voice from hea- 
ven, saying unto me. Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; 
and their works do follow them." Then he entered 
upon a brief exposition of her exemplification of 
the salient doctrines of Friends. It was a touching 
tribute, and he concluded by repeating from Num- 
bers, " Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his." 

Fifteen or twenty minutes intervened between his 
concluding words and the opening ones of Bath- 
sheba LeddingweU's prayer. Bathsheba's first act 
was to put aside her bonnet ; then she knelt, and 
with closed eyes breathed an earnest supplication. 
It was an offering of thankfulness for the closed life, 
and an invocation of continued blessings for the 
bereaved. The voice was as sweet as ever, and its 
feeling tones were distinctly audible in the other 
occupied rooms. When she concluded, a Friend 
who had charge of the funeral announced that an 
opportunity was now afforded those who desired to 
view the remains. We retired, and later we per- 
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formed, together with the ministers and a few 
Friends, the simple rite of interment in the Friend's 
burial-ground on Dartmouth Street. The old 
Friend repeated another brief text, said a few 
appropriate words, and then we returned to our 
desolate home. 

I believe that I have alluded to grandmother in 
these pages only by that simple term of endearment. 
Her name was Hannah Willet, and within a few 
weeks after her decease that name appeared upon a 
grave-stone which was erected in the burial-ground 
in conformity to the following provisions of the Dis- 
cipline : — 

" Friends are advised to avoid all extravagant ex- 
penses about the interment of the dead; and to 
bear a sound Christian testimony against the erec- 
tion of monuments in Friends' burial-grounds, as 
well as against all inscriptions of a eulogistic char- 
acter, over the graves of deceased Friends. Never- 
theless, we consider it to be no violation of such 
testimony, to place over or beside a grave a plain 
stone, to be of the dimensions established by this 
Yearly Meeting in 1852, namely ; not to exceed 
fifteen inches in height above the surface of the 
ground; the inscription on which is confined to a 
simple record of the name, age, and date of the de- 
cease of the individual interred." 

And did we mourn her? Yes, in our hearts. 
There were none of the observances common to the 
world. In deference to the wishes of our parents, 
even Melicent and I conformed to the requirements 
of the Discipline which says : — 
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^^ Oar members are affectionately cautioned against 
the practice of wearing mourning apparel on the 
occasion of the decease of relations and friends. . . . 
The custom not unfrequeutly imposes a straitening 
burthen on families, which they are little able to sus- 
tain, and is, moreover, in many instances, a token 
of sorrow not really felt ; and this includes a depar- 
ture from that strict truthfulness, which, in deed 
as well as in word, ought ever to mark the Christian 
character." 

The four years which followed were fraught with 
some anxiety, although they brought but few actual 
changes to our respective homes. The lives of Mel- 
icent and myself in our little home were disturbed 
by no discord or interruptions ; for the reason, that 
behind our mutual devotion were those two forces or 
incitements which are alone capable of keeping that 
devotion active and pure, — reciprocal self-sacrifice 
and perpetual occupation. Before marriage I had 
intimated to Melicent that father's circumstances 
might possibly become straitened, although I was 
careful to say nothing calculated to excite alarm. 
So we toiled with the feeling that we must toil ; and 
we had neither the time nor the disposition to deflect 
from the path which duty enjoined us to pursue. It 
was Melicent's desire to make the home attractive 
to the old people. The piano had been transferred, 
and though cares and increasing cares forbade close 
attention to the exercise, her early proficiency in 
which I have alluded to, she found, however, a 
moment now and then in the evening, when I was 
tired, or her grandfather was present, to make the 
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instrument respond to her touch. Father and mo- 
ther were fond of coming to the house, and, strange 
to say, little by little they began to listen, or, more 
properly, allowed themselves to listen to Melicent's 
playing. The innovation was more marked in mo- 
ther's case; indeed, father never entirely subdued 
his inherited abhorrence of musical instruments. 

I have just spoken of "cares and increasing 
cares." During these four years two children came 
to us; they were both girls, and we named them 
Hannah and Deborah. So one sees that if in our 
living we were far away from Quakerism, we were 
still reminded of it by the biblical names of our 
children. And these names were likewise dear to 
us because they perpetuated a family sentiment. 

When the first girl was bom I said, — 

" We must call her Melicent." 

** No I " said the mother emphatically. 

"It is fitting that one of your children should 
bear your name," I replied. 

" I must have girls enough first to bear the good 
old Quaker names of their father's family," she said 
with an inimitable laugh. 

I made no reply, and so the first girl was called 
Hannah, in remembrance of her dead aunt and great- 
grandmother, and the second Deborah, as a tribute 
to her grandmother. It seemed to be Melicent's 
design, while maintaining an affectionate interest in 
her grandfather and her aunt, Mrs. WaitweU, to 
draw nearer to the family into which she had mar- 
ried. How inconsistent this seems, and yet how nat- 
ural it was ! The peculiar religious austerities and 
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social monotony so characteristic of the Quakers 
had no charm for Melicent; and as I had slipped 
from my Quaker moorings before marriage with her, 
it was natural that our only interest in my father^s 
people should be largely inspired by personal attach- 
ment And yet, on Melicent's part at least, there 
was a deeper interest She seemed to draw me 
towards rather than away from the Quakers. The 
doctrines held out no inducements to her ; but the 
naturalness, the gentleness, the simplicity of the peo- 
ple themselves, seemed to attract her. Both father 
and mother observed and appreciated her consider- 
ate attentions. They declared that she had taken 
away only to give back their son. It is said that 
those who leave the Society of Friends generally 
become either Episcopalians or Unitarians, more 
often the former. Certainly a sedate Quaker meet- 
ing and a prolonged vocal service have little in com- 
mon, unless it be the form, which in one case seeks 
no manifestation, and in the other is the direct out- 
come of action. Nevertheless, there was something 
about a Quaker meeting attractive to Melicent ; and 
once every month or two we were accustomed to join 
on a Sunday morning the little gathering on Spring 
Street. 

" I like it for a change," said Melicent. " And 
then it is pleasant to be with father and mother, and 
I know they like to see us there occasionally." 

During the summer of this fourth year we closed 
our house and went to father's for a visit of about a 
fortnight. Father, mother, and Uncle Silas were 
delighted to have us. Melicent entertained a re- 
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ciprocal feeling, and I lived over again the boyhood 
which I have endeavored in my simple way to 
describe. 

^^ This is the first time that we have had a child 
in the house for more than a night or two at a time 
since thy childhood, Hiram," mother observed at 
supper on the evening before our return. ** And I 
hope," she continued, " that they may live here after 
we are gone." 

I saw father's eyes fall and a troubled expression 
flit across his face. I knew what it meant. After 
supper mother went into the garden, — the same old 
garden now glorying in the perfected ofiferings of 
the season, — Melicent busied herself with her ma- 
ternal duties. Uncle Silas sat listlessly on the piazza, 
and father and I went down the lawn. It was a 
repetition of the earlier conference. He went mi- 
nutely into his business affairs with which I was of 
course tolerably familiar. 

" Thee sees," he said in conclusion, " I made a 
great mistake in not going out of the business many 
years ago. Oil has been constantly declining in 
value for a very long time. Bone is still high, but 
the right whales are difficult to find. My main re- 
liance has been on the sperm whales. I have ar- 
gued for a long time that as the English are averse 
to innovation and changes, the London merchants 
would continue to buy sperm oil as they have done 
for so many years. But I am beginning to lose a 
little of my old-time courage. The oil goes slowly, 
very, very slowly. I have to pile it up on the wharf, 
and thee knows well that it is hard to struggle 
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against taxes, insurance, and interest, and more than 
all against depreciation. But I have some faith left. 
Only yesterday I was looking over the trial balance, 
and I came to the conclusion that if I should die to- 
morrow, it would be possible to wind up my affairs 
so that thy mother could live here in peace the bal- 
ance of her days." 

How agreeable to the imagination are the incon- 
sistencies of literature ! The writer of fiction often 
delights in extolling the willingness of an unsophis- 
ticated hero to assume duties disproportionate to his 
ability and opportunities, and to attempt almost su- 
perhuman achievements. But I had been reared a 
Quaker, and had been taught that pretense and as- 
sumption were wrong. I could not say with any 
confidence in the declaration that I would take my 
father's place in the event of his leaving a greatly 
diminished estate. How I loved my mother I How 
additionally dear she was to me because of the at- 
tachment subsisting between her and Melicent. I 
wanted to say, ^^ If reverses come, I will take her and 
Uncle Silas to our little home and cherish them to 
the end ; " but I knew that father's hope was that 
she might continue in the home she had known for 
so many years, and I knew that he was aware that 
my earnings were only just more than sufficient to 
sustain my little family in our humble abode. 

I waited for him to resume the conversation. In 
a few moments he said, — 

'* I am getting along in years, Hiram. It is un- 
certain how long I may live. It may be that all will 
turn out well. My shipping is nearly all wound up. 
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The only question is the sale of the oil on hand. I 
never was a very rich man, and it is a long time 
since I have been a very poor one. If increased 
consumption of oil should quicken the demand, I 
may come out all right with enough, as I have just 
said, to keep mother here in the old home so long as 
she lives." 

I could not speak. I took his arm as he had taken 
mine so many years before. It was growing dark. 
As we approached the piazza we found mother, Meli- 
cent, and Uncle Silas seated together conversing in 
subdued tones. We all entered the house, and re- 
pairing to the sitting-room, chatted together upon 
the pleasure derived from the association of the past 
few days. Bedtime approached ; and as if it were 
winter, and he had just finished disposing the embers 
in the fireplace, father advanced to where mother 
was seated, and, standing behind her chair, drew 
from her a responsive smile as he alluded to the 
simple labors of the day. I was touched by a repe- 
tition of the familiar scene of early years. 

Summer lapsed into autumn, attended by none 
of those unexpected disturbances which are so well 
calculated to interfere with the current of one's do- 
mestic life. Herbert spent nearly a fortnight in the 
early autumn at his grandfather's house, and to all 
appearances found his way to the old place in the 
old gentleman's heart. He dined with us once, but 
the impression which he made was not a favorable 
one. His freedom seemed forced, and suggested 
mental alertness, and I fancied that he was harbor- 
ing some cherished design. I know that a man is 
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apt to glory in the prevision which he only discloses 
after the happening of the event ; but I say solemnly 
that, at this period, I felt confident that Herbert 
was in some way contemplating his enrichment or 
preferment at the expense of my wife. I recalled 
Oliver Frenly's words in relation to the provision he 
had made for Melicent in his wiU. I wondered 
where that will was. Say, if you please, that my 
suspicions were unwarranted. I remembered too 
distinctly how Herbert had deserted me when I was 
sprawling in the dirt in the old road on Sconticut 
Neck. 

As winter approached, father began to suffer 
from lassitude, and his condition was soon such as 
to excite apprehension. The result was complete 
exhaustion ; then fever set in. Patient and resigned 
he relaxed his grasp upon terrestrial things without 
murmur or regret. The parting was tender and 
touching. It was attended by none of those exhibi- 
tions of frantic grief in which the bereaved are so 
often wont to indulge. We gathered about his bed- 
side to offer the services which speak of sympathy 
and love ; and on a November afternoon, after the 
parting words were said, and he had indicated his 
belief that the end was near, he closed his eyes and 
feel asleep with the trustful innocence of a child. 
Saddest of all, yet calmest of all, mother turned 
from her dead with a resignation whose manifesta- 
tion was serene demeanor and the expressed belief 
that all was weU. She took up her burdens again 
quietly and trustfully, but there was a great grief 
gnawing at her heart. 
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Our house was too small for the funeral, so it was 
held in the meeting-house. A weekday afternoon 
was selected; and many came to testify that esteem 
which was inspired by the remembrance of his life. 
The funeral resembled grandmother's, only the coffin 
was less plain and severe ; two prayers were offered, 
and fervid tributes were paid to father's life and 
character. An old Friend spoke of the quiet, peace- 
ful death. This afforded Bathsheba Leddingwell 
her inspiration; and quickened by reflection upon 
the personal acquaintance of so many years, she 
preached beautifully and acceptably from the text, 
" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee ; because he trusteth in thee." 
And so we buried him as we had buried grandmo- 
ther, and placed over his grave a stone similar to 
that which we had placed over hers. 

There was only one thing to do ; we must go out 
on the avenue to live. It was our duty ; even Oliver 
Frenly enjoined it. So we leased the little house 
which was endeared by the holiest of associations, 
and was now sanctified by so many precious mem- 
ories, and made a new home with mother and Uncle 
Silas in the old home of my boyhood. It was hard 
to renounce our treasure-house; in it we had as- 
sumed the first obligations of our mutual undertak- 
ing ; in it we had experienced the first flutterings of 
domestic anxiety tempered, however, by reciprocal 
forbearance ; in it our children had been born, and 
in it we had been softened and refined by those 
indescribable influences which are engendered by 
proper marriage relations. But the filial duty con- 
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quered regret. All went smoothly in our new home, 
mother found diversion and relief in attention to the 
children, especially to little Silas, and there was ap- 
parently nothing to fear except the financial portent 
which had been so long impending. From the day 
of our arrival mother's deportment was noticeable 
in one particular ; she never occupied her old chair, 
though it still remained in the place in which it had 
stood for years. 

I found father's will in his box in the bank. It 
was brief and clearly worded. I was appointed 
executor without being required to give sureties on 
my official bond, and as such executor was given a 
full power of sale,, which I was to exercise according 
to my best judgment and discretion. Mother was 
sole legatee ; she was to have all his property, both 
real and personal The first step was to make an 
examination of the assets. I found everything in 
commendable order. The only question was the 
most feasible method of liquidation. His liabilities 
were about fifty thousand, and his assets were not 
far from a hundred thousand, dollars, exclusive of 
the homestead, which, fortunately, was unincum- 
bered. The last vessel arrived soon after father's 
decease. I took what spare money there was to 
wind up the voyage with, and added the cargo to 
the oil piled on the wharf. The prospect was not 
encouraging. The old bookkeeper was dead, and 
Uncle Silas kept the office open, although there was 
little to do. I had a pretty good idea of the proper 
course to pursue, yet I wanted sympathy, counsel, 
confirmation, cheer. Oliver Frenly was still vigor- 
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ous, although not as conversant with the details of 
the business as he had been in former years. There 
was only one man to approach ; it was he who had 
been the lifelong friend of my father, and who had 
uttered his warning words in the office on the most 
eventful afternoon of my boyhood. I found Mr. 
Dellmane in his own office. After I had made a 
preliminary statement of the condition of affairs, he 
said with feeling, — 

" I regret that your father ever got into this diffi- 
culty. Long ago I came to the conclusion that 
whaling was a declining business. Go along the 
w^harves to-day and what do you see ? Desolation 
and inactivity. Those who got out of the business 
years ago and invested judiciously in railroad securi- 
ties are well off or wealthy now. Those who re- 
mained in it have paid the penalty in diminished 
estates. Now the question is, of course, how best to 
get out of the dilemma yourself. As you very well 
know, creditors can't touch the estate for a year ; but 
your motto must be ' Liquidate, liquidate, liquidate.' 
Oil is selling at nearly a dollar a gallon. Sell as 
fast as you can, but that I fear won't be any too 
fast, as the supply so greatly exceeds the demand. 
In no event reject a fair offer In anticipation of 
higher prices. You will rue the day if you do, for 
I am convinced that oil wiU sell before a couple 
of years have elapsed at less than seventy cents a 
gallon." 

Before getting the horse that afternoon, to ride 
home with Uncle Silas, I visited the office and then 
went up on an errand to the loft. It was an old 
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coriosiiy shop. Spread about in indescribable con- 
fusion was an array of abandoned ship gear, — tubs, 
buckets, barrels, casks, harpoons, knives, rope-ends, 
scraps of whalebone, and a variety of other articles 
requisite for the pursuit and capture of whales, and 
for the general prosecution of voyages. I sat down 
on an old tub and gave myself up to reflection. I 
thought of the distinctive aspects of the vanished 
industry, — the courage of the merchant in assuming 
the hazards of a prolonged voyage in distant seas, 
supplemented by the daring and fidelity of officers 
and crew, the curious though economical method of 
carrying on the voyage by means of " trade " before 
the advent of consuls and commission merchants, 
the startling, almost poetic incidents that sometimes 
broke in upon the round of monotonous occurrences, 
the tedious details necessary to the winding-up of 
voyages and the adjustment of conflicting inter- 
ests, and the slow but sure decline, accelerated not 
merely by the adoption of substitutes for oil, but 
by increased expenses caused by changes in busi- 
ness methods and pursuits. Then I returned to the 
office, and in a listless way turned over the books. 
There they were : memorandum, cash, waste, journal, 
and ledger. I thought of the old-time merchant, 
often as accurate in the office as he was efficient on 
the wharf; I thought of the almost romantic sug- 
gestions of the " outward " and " inward account ; " 
of the tales they told of trained acquaintance with 
the business, of occasional reverses, of successes not 
a few. I was awakened from my reverie by Unde 
Silas's voice, — 
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" Why, Hiram, what is thee thinking about ? " 

Looking up with a smile I replied, — 

** Let 's get the horse and go home. I was dream- 
ing of Granada." 

I felt that the time had eome for an interview 
with mother. Uncle Silas retired early. Melicent 
was upstairs with the children. I hardly knew how 
to communicate my views. Mother's attitude was 
superb. She was engaged in some simple work 
which recalled the old association with grandmother. 
She was not really old, and yet there were some 
indications of approaching age ; gray was touching 
her hair ; there were a few lines upon her face ; but 
she was still vigorous and erect, and her graceful 
cap and Quaker garb (less Quakerly, however, than 
the cap and garb of the old, rigid school) were be- 
coming and attractive beyond my limited powers to 
express. I felt that I must break the silence, and I 
did so without discretion. 

" Mother," I said, " I want to talk about the busi- 
ness." 

There was no reply. I continued, — 

" Father left a good deal of oil." 

She was attentive but still silent. I resumed 
blunderingly, — 

" Oil is low and may go lower." 

There was a death-like stillness. I wanted her to 
say something, but she was disinclined to converse. 
NotwithstancUng my love, almost reverence for my 
father's memory, I forgot myself in the intensity of 
feeling, and exclaimed, — 

''I don't think it right for any man to transact 
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business at a loss without acquainting his wife with 
the condition of his affairs." 

Oh, how I regretted instantly the declaration! 
It was a double contrition, — the realization of my 
folly in precipitating the announcement, and of my 
infidelity to the memory of an indulgent parent. I 
was soon to see that the announcement was not a 
surprise, and my petulance was to receive a deserved 
rebuke. Mother put out her hand — it was her left 
hand, as she held her work in her right — in a way 
that enjoined silence. She held it there for some 
time without speaking; her countenance bore a 
troubled look. At last she said in a sad tone, — 

" Not one word about thy father, Hiram." 

Anxious to express my better feeling, I declared 
my regret and begged forgiveness ; and then, the 
same old adept in conciliation, she tempered her 
rebuke by assuming that the impulsive utterance 
sprang from solicitude for her continued happiness. 
She took me back to her early matried life ; she 
narrated its trials and temptations, its struggles and 
conquests ; she told me how she had worked in her 
sphere as father had toiled in his, how considerate 
he had been in not reciting his business perplexities, 
and how she had endeavored to make for him a per- 
petually happy home, without constant allusion to 
her domestic annoyances. She was silent for a few 
moments, and then she continued, — 

" For several years before father's death I noticed 
that he was disturbed by some business difficulty. 
He was as composed, as considerate, as indulgent as 
ever, but there was something evidently that inter- 
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fered with liis comfort and peace. I did not want 
to ask him to disclose the cause of his unrest. 
Gladly would I have offered sympathy and help by 
word and deed. I gleaned enough from conversation 
and report to teach me that he was engaged in a de- 
clining business. So in little ways I assured him of 
my willingness to cooperate and assist. His motive 
was good and pure. He was animated by no feeling 
of cowardice. He did not want to annoy me by ref- 
erence to matters vnth which I was not familiar. 
Let us in cherishing his memory pay a merited trib- 
ute to his honesty and sincerity." 

It was my turn to speak. I said with some 
warmth, — 

^^ I was hasty and unwise. I did not mean to 
give the impression that father was lacking in 
honesty and fairness, or that there was any danger 
of his estate failing to support thee as of old. It 
has depreciated, and will, I fear, depreciate more ; 
but I think there will be enough to keep thee as 
thee has been accustomed to live. Only we must be 
patient in adjusting his affairs." 

I gave her a brief account of the condition of the 
estate. She simply said, — 

^^ I am satisfied. Let us live as we have lived, 
grateful to God for benefits rendered. I should 
like to live here until I die ; but if we are compelled 
to go, let us go with happy hearts and with the 
determination to lead lives of truth, trust, and 
thankfulness wherever we may dwelL" 



CHAPTER XI, 

. A GBEAT PBOBLEM. 

Afteb the lapse of a year I was able to make an 
accurate estimate of the outcome of father's affairs. 
Oil declined rapidly, and as I deemed it best to fol- 
low Mr. Dellmane's advice, the excellence of which 
was attested by subsequent events, I greatly reduced 
the liabilities, at the expense, however, of the assets. 
There were still considerable obligations outstand- 
ing, but I was fortunate in making arrangements 
with the creditors, looking to a brief extension ; so 
that I had no cause for immediate anxiety and solic- 
itude. And yet I experienced a recurrence of my 
youthful vacillation. At one moment I was carried 
along by a kind of buoyant confidence ; I felt that 
we would have resources ample to enable us to re- 
tain our home and live comfortably in it ; at another 
I could not see how such a result was possible, and 
I gravely intimated to mother and Melicent that we 
must prepare for the worst. 

During this year Oliver Frenly showed signs of 
failing. He had now reached an advanced age, and 
was frequently alluded to as one of the most strik- 
ing examples of that longevity for which New Bed- 
ford was remarkable. Once a year he was accus- 
tomed to attend a dinner given by a well-known 
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citizen to the oldest merchants, and it was obserred 
that at the dinner given during this year be was less 
active and interested than formerly. As he began to 
fail, Melicent was often at the house. Mother urged 
her to make it her home, but the old man would not 
listen to the proposition, and, besides, the children 
needed the attention of a mother, and though he 
was very fond of them, it was feared that their con- 
stant presence might prove an annoyance. Herbert 
paid him many brief visits, and he seemed to man- 
ifest continued delight in the grandson's society. 
One Saturday the old man announced that he should 
attend Quaker meeting on the morrow, observing 
that he had not seen the interior of the meeting- 
house for over sixty years. From 1830 to 1840 the 
Society of Friends in New Bedford was threatened 
with disintegration. The older Quakers were out- 
spoken in their denimciation of what they called a 
popular heresy, and their ranks were depleted, not 
only by the apostasy of a goodly number of the 
members, but by the expulsion of many of the young 
for their proneness to forbidden practices, and also, 
to use a quaint expression, for " marrying out of the 
meeting." Dismissal for this latter cause was more 
after the nature of voluntary departure ; the offense 
was always a deliberate one, and the offender was 
quite willing to forfeit his membership. The " mar- 
rying out" of Oliver Frenly antedated, of course, 
the period referred to, and was at the time an ex- 
ceptional undertaking, as the young Friends were 
then brought up in great retirement, and inured to 
the most rigid habits. His withdrawal was thought 
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to merit severe animadversions ; these had inspired 
repugnance, Indeed, had imbittered him, and he had 
indulged in retorts, justifiable, perhaps, but neither 
necessary nor advisable. During all these long years 
his connection with the Quakers had been confined 
strictly to business. He was known to have no sym- 
pathy for their religion and to entertain no desire 
for their society ; and while he was himself shrewd, 
keen, and, it was claimed, sometimes overreaching, 
he was very pronounced in his arraignment of the 
Quakers for what he called their questionable busi- 
ness practices, and especially for their direction of 
the affairs of the gas-works. 

It is difficult to eradicate early impressions and 
obliterate the memory of early associations. When 
quite a boy I noticed that several old men, who, I 
understood, had withdrawn, or had been disowned, 
during the decade referred to were wont occasionally 
to attend Quaker meeting on a Sunday morning, and 
to show some interest in the religious exercises. In 
one or two cases interest ripened into espousal of 
Friends' views and doctrines, and membership was 
renewed. What was Oliver Frenly's motive ? To 
Melicent and myself this was a perplexing question. 
Maternal duties prevented Melicent from attending 
meeting; mother was slightly indisposed, and re- 
mained at home with her ; and so I took with me 
the two Silases, great-uncle and grand-nephew, and 
having left them at the door about a quarter of an 
hour before the time of gathering, went down 
Seventh Street to Oliver Frenly's house for the pur- 
pose of accompanying him to the meeting-house. He 
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was like a little child. His voice trembled as he 
said, — 

" This is strange business, Hiram. A good many 
that I knew when I was young are dead ; but I 'm 
glad I 'm goin' there. Yes, I 'm glad I 'm goin' 
there." We all sat together on the seat next to the 
front one, and in the following order, — Oliver 
Frenly, Uncle Silas, I myself, and little Silas. Si- 
lence came like a benefaction. How impressive it 
seemed! Tender memories crowded upon me. I 
was a boy again. Bathsheba Leddingwell looked 
down from the high-seat with her calm, kind face, 
but mother was not there, and father and grand- 
mother were dead. At the head of the meeting on 
the men's side sat a middle-aged Friend. I thought 
of the eventful Sabbath morning in my boyhood 
when Ezra Fielding occupied that identical seat, 
and, rising from it, preached his impetuous sermon. 
An hour slipped away, and yet neither prayer nor 
testimony ; it was almost time for the meeting to 
"break." Think of it, an old-fashioned "silent 
meeting ! " I had just put out my hand to draw lit- 
tle Silas closer to me, as he was moving about rest- 
lessly in his seat, when I heard Oliver Frenly move 
his feet nervously on the floor, and, turning, saw him 
rise with the apparent intention of addressing the 
meeting. Bowed with years, angular, thin, with a 
noticeable profile and a troubled melancholy air, he 
stood for a moment in indecision, and then gather- 
ing his powers, said in a tone devoid of the old in- 
tonation, — 

" I was brought up, almost bom in this meetin'. 
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but I hsTe n't been here for a good deal more than 
half a century ; and I feel to-day that it 's good for 
me to be here. I own that I owe everything to the 
Lord. I 'm an old man, my friends, and I want to 
do 'bout right before I die." 

He sat down ; the meeting soon '^ broke," and the 
old Friends crowded around him. Grasping his 
hand, they assured him of their gratification. Deeply 
affected he replied in broken speech. Even Uncle 
Silas and I were touched by the episode. But as I 
accompanied the old man to his home, I could not 
repress a smile as I thought that among the good 
old Friends who had just extended sympathetic con- 
gratulations were several who were responsible for 
the management of the gas-works. 

'^ I 'm glad I went," said the old man as I parted 
with him, " I 'm glad I went, Hiram." 

Mother and Melioent were both pleased with the 
intelligence which I brought them. 

^' He may see his way clear to return to the meet- 
ing," said mother. 

She meant the resumption of membership. It 
was too late. The mandate had gone forth, ^^ S^^t 
thine house in order; for thou shalt die and not 
live." The next week he was seized with a para- 
lytic stroke. Herbert was sent for, and soon arrived. 
We gathered about the bedside, and did what we 
could to make his last days comfortable. Life 
slowly ebbed away ; he died speechless, only partly 
conscious and apparently without distress. On Mel- 
icent and Herbert devolved the duty of deciding 
upon the funeral service. They were in entire ac- 
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cord. As the old man had never been identified 
with any religious denomination since his separation 
from Friends, it was deemed best to have a Friends' 
funeral, especially as he had shown by his attend- 
ing meeting and speaking in it, a renewal of in- 
terest in the Society. The funeral was held in the 
meeting-house, and was largely attended. And I, 
for one, knew well when the earth closed over him 
that it had covered a man of impulses and feel- 
ings, good and generous, far beyond the conception 
of the people at large. 

I followed in my conjugal relations a course dif- 
ferent from that pursued by father in his, I con- 
stantly confided to my wife the state of our finances, 
and shared with her my apprehensions and doubts, 
Alas, poor woman I she had no taste for affairs. 
After exhaustive explanations and instructions, she 
would make some absurd remark. Then noticing 
my displeasure, she would break into a laugh, ex- 
claiming, — 

" There ! don't ever explain anything to me again. 
My understanding is limited." 

Mother's affairs had been growing less and less 
promising. Just at this second period of bereave- 
ment I was suffering from solicitude caused by an- 
other quick decline in the price of oiL There was 
comfort in Melicent's remark : " I can't understand 
details, but mother may be assured of my deep sym- 
pathy and love." 

" It looks as if she will have about twenty thou- 
sand dollars instead of the fifty thousand we once 
hoped to save for her," I said to Melicent one day. 
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"I fear we shall have to leave the house before 
long." 

The will was read the day after the funeral. I 
was astounded at its contents. I give it entire with 
the exception of the formal parts : — 

^ After the payment of my just debts and funeral 
expenses, I give, devise, and bequeath as follows, 
viz. : — 

"First. I give, devise, and bequeath my home- 
stead estate on Seventh Street, and all the furniture 
and household effects therein, to my granddaughter, 
Melicent Frenly Wellworthy, and to her heirs and 
assigns forever. 

" Second. I give and bequeath to my grandson, 
Herbert Wainrow, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars. I constitute and appoint the said Herbert 
Wainrow the executor of this will, and as such, I 
give him full power and authority to sell both real 
and personal estate at private sale or at auction, and 
to transfer the same by proper deeds of conveyance. 

" Third. All the rest, residue, and remainder of 
my property, both real and personal, and wherever 
situated, I give, devise, and bequeath to my said 
granddaughter, Melicent Frenly Wellworthy, and 
to her heirs and assigns forever." 

I say that I was astounded at its contents. Had 
he not said just before the marriage, " I Ve given 
you, Melicent, a little over half my money, and Her- 
bert all the rest ? " Had I not a right to infer that 
Herbert was residuary legatee, and that he had first 
given Melicent a little over a half of his estate? 
And yet here was a will of very recent date making 
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ample provision for Herbert, and then naming Meli- 
cent residuary legatee. If the estate was likely to 
turn out about four hundred thousand dollars be- 
sides the homestead, Melicent wouM receive under 
this last will a little over half the estate ; but if there 
should prove to be only about two hundred thousand 
dollars, she would get nothing but the homestead 
and its contents which were worth not over eight 
thousand dollars. What had become of the earlier 
will ? Was Herbert named executor in it ? Prob- 
ably not. Why was he named executor in this ? 

My wife was one of those supersensitive, foolishly 
conscientious individuals, who, in their apprehension 
that they may do some one an injury, are constantly 
proving unjust to themselves and their own. 

^' I don't like the will," I said to Melicent that 
evening at home. 

" Now, Hiram ; that will is grandpapa's own will." 

"Perhaps it is." 

" Why, what do you mean ? " 

" I mean this : that there was another will which 
has doubtless been destroyed. At least it is revoked 
by this one. And I mean still farther that Herbert 
Wainrow has n't any financial standing or business 
ability, and that he ought not to be named executor 
in a will like your grandfather's." 

Melicent reiterated that her grandfather's desires 
ought to be respected. 

" Mr. Hollinger probably drew that will, as his 
name appears as a witness to it ; and I 'm going to 
see him about it," I said. 

" Now, Hiram, you won't be hasty, will you?" 
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I laughed as I replied with a little demonstration 
of tenderness, — 

" I won't take any action without consulting you." 

So I saw Lawyer Hollinger in the morning, and 
in the evening had another conversation with Meli- 
cent. It began by her asking, — 

" Did you see Mr. Hollinger to-day ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did he tell you about the will? " 

" Yes, all about it." 

" Well, it is all right, is n't it? Herbert will be 
executor." 

" No, he won't be executor." 

She came up to me with her lustrous eyes swelling 
with tears, and said, — 

" Hiram Wellworthy, what have you been doing ? 
I 'm afraid you 've broken that will." 

" How do you suppose I could break the will?" 

She was about to continue when I began to laugh 
heartily, and drawing her to me, said tenderly, 
" You are a good but a very foolish woman. All the 
lawyers in the world can't break a will of them- 
selves. The judges and juries break wills. Lawyer 
Hollinger told me that your grandfather came to 
his office with Herbert, employed him to draw the 
will, and having executed it, handed him the old will 
to be destroyed. This he destroyed without examin- 
ing it. He stated that your grandfather's mind was 
less vigorous than formerly, but sufficiently strong 
to warrant his executing the document, and that 
the old gentleman remarked that he was making 
nearly an equal division of his property, favoring, 
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however, liis granddaughter a little. I asked about 
Herbert, and he said that your grandfather seemed 
very fond of him and deferred to him a good deal. 
I suppose that we shall have to let the will stand ; 
but Herbert is n't going to be executor." 

She was silent just long enough to draw in a deep 
breath, and then she exclaimed, — 

" Now, what have you been doing ? " 

"Melicent, you know very well," I resumed, 
" that Herbert is n't qualified by natural or acquired 
intelligence to settle the estate. I saw at once a 
way out of the difficulty without getting into a quar- 
rel. The will does n't release him from giving sure- 
ties on his official bond, and the law provides that he 
must give two sureties, both residents of the Com- 
monwealth and possessed of ample means. These 
he can't give. Mr. HoUinger had already spoken 
to him on the matter, and he had declared that he 
should decline the trust. I saw Herbert to-day and 
talked the matter over with him ; and we both con- 
cluded that with your approval we would ask Mr. 
Hollinger to take the position himself." 

" He 's a good man, is he, Hiram ? " 

" Why, yes," I replied with an internal chuckle. 
" Does n't your aunt say so ? " 

"Yes," she said softly, "but auntie thinks that 
he charges a good deal." 

Of course Melicent concurred in the selection. 
Then I told her that I had asked Herbert to tea on 
the following evening, and that he had accepted. 

" Oh ! I 'm so glad, Hiram, that there is to be no 
contention or publicity," she exclaimed joyously. 
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I was equally glad. I had long been shadowed 
by a great fear, and now whatever the result, how- 
ever greatly my own resources might be taxed, I 
was assured that Melicent would soon have means 
more than ample for her own wants and those of 
her children. And so after Herbert had come to us 
and gone, and we had congratulated ourselves on an 
exceptionally pleasant visit, we happened to dwell 
upon some of the peculiar traits of Oliver Frenly. 

"I wish the people had understood him," said 
Melicent sadly. " I suppose they thought him very 
penurious." 

" Yes," I replied, " they told many an unkind 
story about him. Even now he is severely criticised 
because he left nothing to charities. I was told to- 
day it is reported that he left an estate of nearly 
two million dollars, and that he never gave a cent 
to any one in his life. I know this last statement 
to be a gross fabrication, and the public will know 
the first to be one when the inventory is filed. 
Only just before his death I learned that for a long 
time he had given away a great iesl of money with- 
out any noise or display." 

Melicent's face was touched by an expression of 
sadness, and her voice trembled as she said, — 

^'It is so near after grandpapa's death that I 
don't feel like giving a minute statement of my 
intentions ; but I want to intimate what I regard as 
a duty and what will be a great pleasure. In my 
own family there is no one left in New Bedford but 
auntie, and she is well provided for. Do you sup- 
pose, Hiram, that after all that this family has done 
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for me I am gomg to show indifference and ingrati- 
tude ? Your mother has been as dear and kind as 
an own mother could be. In a few weeks I want 
you to let me talk with her. And now let us dis- 
miss the subject for the present." 

One evening, about a month after Oliver Frenly's 
death, we three sat together in the sitting-room talk- 
ing about the changes which had taken place in 
both families, and indulging in hopes and harboring 
fears as to the rearing of the children. 

" Hiram," said mother glancing at the clock, " it 
is nearly bedtime, and before we go it is fitting that 
I should say something to thee about a matter near 
to us all. To-day Melicent announced her intention 
and desire. The matter is such a delicate one that 
I find it diflBcult to express my feelings. The com- 
forting assurance of remaining here for the rest of 
my days is intensified by the thought that I shall be 
with you both and your children. My wants are 
not many ; and the feeling of gratitude I entertain 
for Melicent's kindness I shall show by deference to 
you both." 

" No, no ; " said Melicent, who was beginning to 
use the plain language in addressing mother, '^ it is 
thy home, and thy home alone. It is proper that 
thee should intimate thy wishes and that we should 
obey them. All the interests of the two houses now 
centre here ; and it is right that the guidance and 
direction should be thine." 

Henceforth, there was no allusion to Melicent's 
plan of deliverance, until we caught the first glimpse 
of a terrible portent. We lived along in conscious 
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security and content. Mother's estate still furtlier 
diminished, and I began to feel that I should be 
pressed for funds if Melicent did not soon realize 
something oat of her grandfather's property. Usu- 
ally in Massachusetts the executor retains the assets 
for two years after the testator's death, in order to 
satisfy certain provisions of law. The inventory of 
Oliver Frenly's estate showed a little over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars; the actual debts were not 
large. There is as much difference in settling 
estates as there is in creating them. Liabilities 
sometimes melt away rapidly, and assets as rapidly 
increase and solidify; while more often liabilities 
increase, sometimes assuming large proportions, and 
assets first shrink a little and then depreciate with 
appalling rapidity. 

^^ I am somewhat disappointed at the condition of 
things," said Lawyer Hollinger a year after Oliver 
Frenly's decease. "The old gentleman was more 
fortunate than your father. He had quite a large 
interest in oil, which has been disposed of at a sacri- 
fice ; and the losses from this and other investments 
will cut down the assets to less than three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ; but he left much valuable 
property. There is only one investment now which 
I fear ; it is the investment in the Socanno Mills. 
If that turns out, as I trust it will, your wife wiD get 
a good hundred thousand dollars out of the estate." 

I think I have said that New Bedford is one of 
those seaport cities that turned attention to manu- 
facturing when maritime interests declined. In the 
cotton industry she has been exceptionally success- 
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fill, now ranking as the third city of spindles in 
the United States. In other industries she has had 
fair though irregular success. The Socanno Mills 
were started about five years before Oliver Frenly's 
death. He was strongly urged to subscribe liber- 
ally to the stock, and accept the position of director, 
but declined. He advanced the natural argument 
of impaired strength and general disinclination at 
his time of life to engage in uncertain ventures. 
His money and standing were needed auxiliaries, 
and after great persuasion he was enticed into sub- 
scribing fifty thousand dollars to the stock, and 
accepting a position at the directors' board. Now 
I have n't told what these mills manufactured, and I 
don't propose to. I may state, however, that they 
didn't manufacture cotton cloth. The enterprise 
was one of a peculiar nature ; all the " best men " 
were in it, and profits were calculated as glibly as 
the pen can write or the tongue move. All went 
wrong. The anticipated profits never accrued. 
Hope spurred the managers to enlarge their plant 
for the purpose of adopting improved methods and 
processes. The liabilities were greatly increased 
thereby, and, unfortunately, the sanguine expecta- 
tions were thwarted. The corporation began to be 
regarded by the people with great disfavor, and one 
facetious citizen started the story that they were 
going to increase the capital stock for the purpose 
of paying a dividend. It became customary to say 
of any forlorn institution or enterprise that seemed 
incapable of resuscitation, ^' It 's as dead as the So- 
canno Mills." 
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It was in the spring, a little over a year after 
Oliver Frenly's death, that the enterprise collapsed. 
We had been long aware that the estate was liable 
to the extent of forty thousand dollars on an over- 
due note. This was for a large amount, and was 
indorsed by all the directors. Relying on. misrepre- 
sentations made to us by the president of the com- 
pany, we had fancied that there would be abundant 
assets to liquidate all liabilities, including this note, 
and pay back to shareholders a proportion of their 
original contributions. The announcement came like 
a thunderbolt, not only that the stock was entirely 
exhausted, but that the indorsers must pay the note, 
and that there was besides a directors' liability to 
the amount of one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars : one sixth of which must be borne by the estate 
of Oliver Frenly. I felt very despondent as I sat 
down with HolUnger, and looked over the following 
figures: — 

Assets of the estate as diminished by depreciation of oil, 
etc., and payment of small liabilities . . 8330,000.00 
Loss on Socanno Mills' stock . . $50,000.00 
«« on note " " ... 40,000.00 

" on directors' liability . . . 30,000.00 
Lawyer Hollinger's charges for 

settling estate 10,000.00 130,000.0 

Assets $200,000.00 

To this add estimated income of estate while 

' in administrator's hands 25,000.00 

Total $225,000.00 

" There is only one thing which perplexes me," I 
said. 

" I know what it is," replied the shrewd attorney. 
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" There is little for me to say then," I observed. 
^^ It would be unwise for me to approach Herbert 
with any proposition whatever. Besides, as eager 
as I am to protect my wife, I won't truckle to any 
one. Won't you please write him and ascertain his 
intentions ? " 

He promised that he would, and I went home 
depressed. I partially acquainted Melicent ^th the 
unfortunate outlook, and four days after placed in 
her hands a letter I had just received from HoUin- 
ger. It said : — 

^^ The matter is one of such moment that I feel 
I ought to state to you in a formal way the law as 
I (and probably, you also) understand it, as well as 
the attitude which Mr. Wainrow has written me he 
proposes to take. When Mr. Frenly executed his 
wiQ he doubtless thought himself worth a little over 
four hundred thousand dollars, and so he made no 
provision in the event of substantial shrinkage. Now, 
as you are aware, this shrinkage has occurred, and 
according to the estimate I recently showed you, 
the estate will not wind up at more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. After the 
devise of the homestead and its contents, the will 
gives Mr. Wainrow two hundred thousand dollars 
and Mrs. Wellworthy all the rest, which is of course 
only twenty -five thousand dollars. Mr. Wainrow 
writes that he shall claim his entire legacy and shall 
relinquish none of his rights. I regret that the law 
should operate so greatly to your wife's disadvan- 
tage, but we lawyers know well that its mandates 
are imperative and inflexible." 
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" I never will believe it of Herbert," said Melicent 
emphatically, " unless I see it over his own signa- 
ture or hear it from his own lips." 

I had no confidence in Herbert. We were both 
very sad. After a long pause I said petulantly, — 

** I 'm sorry I did n't try to break the will after 
all." 

" Now, Hiram, you must n't talk so. You know 
that that is grandpapa's will." 

" But," I replied with some bitterness, " you 
know well that he didn't mean to cut you off in 
this way. If Hollinger did help us by blundering 
in the matter of sureties, he hurt us by not inserting 
a provision in the will protecting you in the event 
of depreciation." 

^^That is grandpapa's will," was the emphatic 
answer. 

In a few moments she continued as if talking to 
herself, — 

" How did he ever get into those dreadful Socanno 
Mills, and how comes it that the debts are so large ? " 

" I will tell you," I replied. " We predicate cer- 
tain things of certain men. We say that they are 
shrewd and far-sighted because it is generally be- 
lieved that they are shrewd and far-sighted. They 
die, and an examination of their affairs shows that 
they were really indifferent and obtuse. We say of 
other men that they are without wisdom and good 
judgment. They die, and an examination of their 
affairs shows that they were always wise, and that 
they always exercised good judgment. When busi- 
ness enterprises are started under the pressure of 
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popular support and approval, they generally turn 
out unfortunately; when they are started quietly 
and are developed under the direction of individual 
effort, they more often turn out successfully. Your 
grandfather was urged strongly to subscribe to the 
stock and accept the position of director, and at last 
yielded. His days of usefulness were then fast 
passing away. He was still quite vigorous, but 
incapable of sustained labor. He doubtless knew 
very little about the company's affairs. His will 
shows that; for he never intended to cut you off 
with so little money. Now you ask how it happens 
that the debts of the company are so large. It is a 
question that one cannot answer satisfactorily. Mis- 
management had much to do with it. Much of the 
work was intrusted to agents, and those who as- 
sumed the general control were not at all familiar 
with the details. The figures are indeed enormous, 
but they seem to be reliable, and I see nothing to do 
but accept the situation." 

Poor Melicent! Outwardly calm she was in- 
wardly moved. She sat down and wrote Herbert a 
letter, and Mrhen she passed it over to me to read I 
was pleased to find no effusive allusions to their 
kinship and their past lives, but simply a consider- 
ate inquiry as to his proposed action. The reply, 
received in a few days, left no doubt as to his pur- 
pose. He proposed to claim all his rights; he 
should not relinquish any part of his legacy ; he 
even had the effrontery to intimate that he thought 
that by so doing he was carrying out his grand- 
father's intent. 
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" Yes," I observed to Melicent, " it is your grand- 
papa's will." 

" I never would have thought it of Herbert," she 
said with a sigh. " And as for you, sir," she added 
with some feeling, ^'I don't think you ought to treat 
me so unkindly." 

" Forgive me," I rejoined. " The occasion is too 
serious for levity or merriment." 

There was an oppressive pause, and then Meli- 
cent said, — 

" Poor mother ! It was I who made known the 
purpose that was uppermost in our hearts. I am 
the one to communicate the dreadful intelligence." 

And she did communicate it on the morrow. In 
the evening mother seemed full of cheer. 

" We have enough, my children, and to spare. 
Let us be grateful for the blessings we enjoy and 
have enjoyed." 

" Melicent," I said as mother retired and we were 
alone, " there has been a great failure in New York. 
A well-known banking-house has collapsed." 

Melicent quickly comprehended my meaning. 

"I am sorry to hear it," she said. "And yet 
glad to think that Herbert will be able to do some- 
thing for his father." 



CHAPTER XIL 
qrandpapa's will. 

I ENTERED upoD the preparation of this narrative, 
many of whose incidents, scenes, and situations are 
drawn from life, with much misgiving. As it pro- 
gressed I felt better, as I was conscious of the in- 
citement of genuine filial duty. I read the early 
chapters to partial friends, who, unenlightened upon 
the termination of the story, declared that I must 
select some unique and startling title. 

'* I shall call it ' A Quaker Home,' " I said. 

This was declared to be unique, but not suffi- 
ciently attractive. 

"'A Quaker Home' it shall be," I replied 
emphatically ; and " A Quaker Home " it is. 

And what more appropriate title could be se- 
lected? Does not all the interest centre in that 
home ? I have tried to show the nice adjustment of 
my mother's qualities, her life of loving self-sacrifice, 
her deep interest in the home and its surroundings, 
her sympathy with her son in his aspirations and 
endeavors. I have essayed to exhibit grandmother's 
gentle traits, her slow and well-nigh unconscious 
emancipation from herself, and her attainment to 
what I am pleased to call an ennobling elevation. 
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I have not been indifferent to my father's life and 
character ; he too has been a not unimportant fig- 
ure. I have endeavored to portray his zealous 
labors for us all, and the dread apprehension which 
constantly disturbed him, and even shadowed his 
life. I have tried to be just to poor Uncle Silas ; 
and I have described the advent of Melicent, her 
deep interest in the perplexing problem, and her 
loving association with mother. And now we are at 
the threshold of a great change, a new life, a new 
world. In renunciation there should always be a 
recognition of the principle we relinquish, of the 
prized possessions we forego. This volume is after 
the nature of a memorial, and it is right that it 
should bear the name of the old abode of those to 
whom the tribute is paid. 

It was necessary to take our bearings, and then 
determine upon some practical plan. The lessee of 
the house in which our married life began was so 
pleased with it that he wanted to purchase ; so we 
sold it for four thousand dollars, and I invested the 
money in Melicent's name. The Frenly homestead 
on Seventh Street was about to be vacated by a 
family that had occupied it from a period just sub- 
sequent to the old gentleman's death; and so we 
began to think of making preparations to move to 
it as our permanent abode. Melicent, as we have 
seen, was its owner, and would soon be the possessor 
of twenty-five thousand dollars besides ; mother re- 
ceived far less from father's estate than we had hoped, 
as there came a still further drop in the price of oil 
just before we were going to dispose of the balance 
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of it, but she would get something from the sale of 
the homestead on the avenue ; and I was earning a 
fair income in my profession, but not enough to jus- 
tify extraordinary outlay. So it is plain that there 
was no danger of want. 

"Three thousand dollars a year added to our 
combined income would enable us to live here still 
in comfort and security," I said to Melicent. 

There was some surprise in the community when 
the condition of Oliver Frenly's affairs was made 
known. I heard of only one unkind comment. The 
general feeling was one of sympathy and regret. It 
was reported that a prominent merchant observed, — 

" That 's what comes from having HoUinger draw 
wills. If young Wellworthy had drawn that will 
there never would have been any trouble." 

This compliment was robbed of some of its ap- 
parent sincerity when I reflected that the merchant 
had never given me a penny's worth of business, 
and that he had been recently defeated in litiga- 
tion which Hollinger had conducted for him. Mrs. 
Waitwell was frequently with us, and, true to the 
old practice of generosity in large things (so notice- 
able in comparison with the prudence in small), 
offered financial assistance on very liberal terms. It 
was gratefully declined. We felt it unwise to incur 
obligations which we might find it difficult to dis- 
charge. 

Two weeks were to elapse before our depart- 
ure. I was negotiating the sale of the place with 
a fair prospect of success. I think that both my 
wife and I constantly betrayed our sorrow ; the 
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children were too young to comprehend the ap- 
proaching change. Mother's composure was superb. 
There was nothing in language or deportment to 
indicate that she must soon leave the home of so 
many years, to pass her last days in a strange house 
and amid less peaceful scenes. The garden still 
afforded her the means of pleasant employment, and 
she cared for it as if it were ever to be her posses- 
sion. To the children she was devotedly attached, 
and they reciprocated her love. Little Silas was 
old enough to appreciate her inculcation of moral 
and religious lessons, and his trustful obedience was 
a winning trait. Mother's sweetness and serenity 
had even displayed themselves in meeting on the 
preceding Sabbath. Gazing at the rows of empty 
benches, assuming an almost dramatic attitude, her 
voice tremulous and her eyes full of tears, Bath- 
sheba Leddingwell had bewailed the disintegration 
and decay. But just before the close of the meet- 
ing mother had risen (a rare thing for her), and 
repeated the Psalmist's words, " I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : 
he that keepeth thee will not slumber." The repeti- 
tion was not intended as a rebuke to Bathsheba ; it 
was only the declaration of trust and of peaceful- 
ness of soul ; and it plainly touched the hearts of 
the few present. 

As I have observed, there were only two weeks 
remaining. It was evening. I was at home. I 
experienced a peculiar fluctuation of feeling ; confi- 
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dence and fear, composure and disquietude alter- 
nated. It seemed as if there were clinging in a 
remote recess of the brain a kind of confused com- 
prehension of some priQciple or provision of law, 
and that if I could only master it, I could make it 
available. Man is sometimes blinded by his very 
acquaintance with a subject ; and sometimes, too, in 
his quick eniuneration of his classified knowledge, 
he passes over an important principle in blissful 
ignorance of the slip. Then with a quickening of 
the consciousness he becomes aware of an indefinite 
omission; and if he is not able to supply it by a 
ready exercise of the intellect, he meditates in dreary 
isolation until either he is relieved by its presenta- 
tion or he gives up the effort in despair. 

"I am afraid that you are ill," said Melicent 
affectionately. 

" I was never better, thank you," I replied. 

But the truth is, I was mentally iU. After a night 
of broken slumber I went to my office in a spirit of 
um^rtainty, and assumed work lazily and listlessly. 
As father's office was no longer open. Uncle Silas 
made his headquarters at mine. He saw that I was 
troubled, and sympathy fairly shone in his face. 

" You look as if you would like to help me," I 
said. 

" Indeed, I would, Hiram." 

Inspired by his presence and expressed interest 
(and in his simple way, he had always been my 
helper), I suddenly found and took from its mental 
hiding-place the thought or principle that had so 
long eluded me. 
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'* Well, Uncle Silas," I said, " you can help me. 
Get me the 105th volume of Massachusetts Reports." 

The book opened to the place I had in mind, and 
with a joyful heart I read the law I sought. As 
HoUinger had taken occasion to communicate his 
views by a formal message, I deemed it advisable to 
pursue a similar course. 

I penned the f oUowing letter : — 

^^ I desire to state briefly and emphatically that as 
attorney for my wife I lay claim to the entire assets 
remaining of the estate of the late Oliver Frenly. 
In Kirkland v. Narramore, 105 Mass. 31, 32, the 
law is stated by the Supreme Court of this Com- 
monwealth, as follows : ^ When bequests are made 
to individuals in the character of trustees or execu- 
tors, and not as marks of personal regard only, the 
legacies are held to be given on an implied condi- 
tion, namely, that the persons named clothe them- 
selves with the character in respect of which the 
benefits were intended for them. ... It is also an 
established rule that bequests to individuals who are 
executors are considered prima facie to be given to 
them in that character ; a presumption to be repelled 
by the nature of the legacies, or other circumstances 
arising in the will.' By his grandfather's will, Mr. 
Wainrow receives a legacy of two hundred thousand 
dollars, and is, in almost the same breath, appointed 
executor. There is nothing in the will to repel the 
presumption that the legacy was given to him in his 
character as executor, and not as a mark of personal 
regard ; and as he never satisfied the implied condi- 
tion by qualifying as executor in the Probate Court, 
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but declined to qualify, the legacy is void. All void 
legacies fall into the residuum, and hence my wife, 
as residuary legatee, becomes entitled to the entire 
estate. You will kindly consider this letter notice 
of her claim." 

'* There! Uncle Silas," I exclaimed, "I don't 
want you to think that I mean to make you an 
errand-boy, but I do wish you would take that letter 
to Mr. HoUinger's office." 

He took it gladly, and soon returned. In less 
than fifteen minutes I heard a familiar step on the 
stairs. I directed my attention to some papers be- 
fore me. This little law point was a pivot upon 
which weighty interests were turning. I was deter- 
mined upon one thing : I would leave the matter to 
the arbitrament of the courts if HoUinger ques- 
tioned the correctness of my proposition or treated 
it with scorn. 

" I don't know as there is anything in your con- 
tention, Wellworthy," were his very first words, 
" but I don't propose to give you an answer until I 
have seen young Wainrow. I shall telegraph him 
to take the boat from New York to-night. He will 
be here tomorrow." 

He looked out of the window, and then turning 
towards me continued, in that tone which is in- 
tended to convey indifference, but which betrays un- 
easiness, — 

" Of course it 's nothing to me. As executor I 
have no personal interest and must obey the law." 

As the door closed after him, I said to Uncle 
Silas,— 
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^^ It is Bometbiug to him. He drew the will, and 
if the ground I have just taken proves tenable, he 
may have some opprobrium to bear. But not one 
word, Uncle Silas, to those at home. I don't want 
them to know anything about this new difference 
until it is satisfactorily adjusted." 

" If you did not look so tired," said Melicent that 
evening, ^^ I should ask you to join with me at once 
in preparations for our departure. If we delay pack- 
ing, we shall have to compress too much work in the 
last days of our stay." 

"Please take no steps before day after to-mor- 
row," I said. ** I will confer with you then." 

In the morning I must have looked, as I felt, 
very tired. Mother came to me after breakfast, and 
taking me by the arm, just as father used to do, and 
leading me one side, said : — 

"I have a few words for thee, Hiram. Thee 
seems to be suffering, due, I doubt not, to the fact 
that we must soon leave this home of so many years. 
I want thee to cheer up. Adversity may be made 
a helper. We ought to go in obedience to Divine 
will, and with gratitude for the blessings we have so 
long enjoyed. Let us also be thankful that we have 
means sufficient for our needs in the home we are 
to go to." 

" I agree with thee," I replied. 

There was something august about her presence, 
as there was something noble about her words. I 
wanted to disclose the project which was so near to 
my heart I said to myself ; — 

" How the dear soul seems to renew her years I 
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God grant that a measure of happiness may yet be 
hers in this very home ! " 

Just before ten o'clock I received a message to 
meet Hollinger and Herbert in the former's office. 
As I entered, they sat together conversing in a low 
tone, both plainly annoyed. The general salutations 
were not cordial. It was both a bitter and grati- 
fying experience to confer about property with one 
who, when he thought himself securely protected 
by the law, had declared the purpose of claiming 
that entire property as his own. My feelings were 
not Quakerly. I wanted to glare at him, and then 
denounce in impetuous language his now tottering 
contention. Then I fancied that I heard Melicent's 
voice, — 

" Gently, gently, Hiram. For the sake of old 
associations do not intensify the estrangement." 

" Your law is good law," said Hollinger, " but it 
does n't apply." 

" Why not ? " I asked coldly. 

" Because there is a statute which takes prece- 
dence. It is provided by Public Statutes, chapter 
127, section 21, that when a testator omits to pro- 
vide in his will for any of his children, or the issue 
of a deceased child, they shall take the same share 
of his estate they would have taken had he died in- 
testate, unless provided for by him in his lifetime, 
or unless the omission was intentional and not occa- 
sioned by accident or mistake." 

" I know that very well," I replied. " There are 
two aspects of the case, however. In the first place 
I claim that you are wrong, because it appears that 
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the testator did not omit to mention bis grandson, 
as he is named in a legacy which is totally void. 
Let me assume, in the second place, for the pur- 
poses of argument, that you are right. The statute 
you quote says that the children, or the issue of the 
deceased child, shall take the same share they would 
have taken had the testator died intestate. It fol- 
lows that Mr. Wainrow would, according to your 
contention, only take as one of the two heirs one 
half of the estate, and that the other half would go 
to my wife. I am perfectly willing to have the mat- 
ter tested in the courts." 

I turned to go with a confident air, yet half hop- 
ing he would call me back. 

" Step into my inner office," he said. 

Having closed the door he continued, — 

"This is bad business, Wellworthy. We ought 
to keep out of litigation." 

The conversation became animated. Once he 
was a little provoked when he inferred that a state- 
ment of mine was intended as a reflection upon his 
capacity to draw wills. I quieted his suspicions, and 
with great earnestness dwelt upon the probability, 
strengthened by a remark which the testator had 
once made, that he had intended to provide liberally 
for both his grandchildren, giving the preference, 
however, to Melicent. Then I portrayed Herbert's 
ingratitude. 

" Do you suppose," I said, " that under similar 
circumstances my wife would refuse to share equally 
with him? But be that as it may, I think I am 
fully authorized to act for her. I know she is dis- 
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posed In everything to be fair. I now make the 
following proposition, from which I will not recede 
in a single particular : Melicent to keep the home- 
stead on Seventh Street and the furniture, all the 
rest of the property to be divided equally between 
her and Herbert." 

Herbert and I changed places. In a few minutes 
he reappeared with the lawyier. 

" The proposition is accepted," said the latter. 
" Let us draw up a brief memorandum ; we can com- 
plete the arrangements later." 

Feeling now that I ought to be at least civil, I 
asked Herbert to visit us, but he declined in a 
frigid tone. I shut up my office at half past twelve 
o'clock, and went home with Uncle Silas. I had 
been long accustomed to lunch in the city, as so 
much time was consumed in making the passage to 
and from my office to the house. Our appearance 
created some surprise. As we sat down to dinner, 
I observed that we had closed the office for the day. 

" I know your purpose," said Melicent cheerfully. 
"You have changed your mind about the prepara- 
tions. You are going to join me this afternoon in 
the preliminary work." 

" Not at all," I replied with a laugh. " I have 
come home in a happy mood. I have had much 
anxiety of late ; but fortunately the cause of it is 
removed." 

A little later 1 said, as we gathered in the sitting- 
room, — 

" Let us have an afternoon of leisure. It seems 
right that after our trouUesome experiences and in 
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the midst of our present perplexities we should take 
a little recreation." 

^^ I think so, too," said mother. 

Turning to her I continued, — 

^^ I think Melicent needs relaxation. What does 
thee think, mother, of her taking a little stroll with 
me on the bank of the river ? " 

Melicent anticipated, — 

" How can I with these children ? " 

" There is the nurse," said mother. " And I too 
shall be pleased to assist in the care of them. Come, 
go with Hiram. Thee needs the change." 

*'' Let me go too, please," said little Silas with an 
earnestness that reminded me of my own boyhood. 

His mother assented, and it was arranged that in 
an hour we should set out. I went outdoors and 
walked round the place. My mind was in a state 
of irrepressible volatility. From serene satisfaction 
it glided into exultation, and from exultation into 
the vain consciousness of attainment and strength. 
My eye must have twinkled as standing all alone in 
the garden, I said aloud, — 

'^ I had hard work at first in the family-will busi- 
ness, but this one victory fully compensates for all 
disappointments." 

While my wife is preparing to go with me the 
reader must pardon a necessary digression. I have 
been looking over the manuscript and the early 
proof-sheets, and I am surprised at the frequent 
references to myself. It is a delicate matter to ask 
indulgence, but it will be remembered that the de- 
sign has been to make myself merely a medium, an 
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humble instrument, in the great effort of retaining 
our home. In addition to this there rests upon me 
the burden of answering a gentle critic, whose ob- 
jections may, perhaps, appear to the reader as they 
appeared to me, the product of sentiment. I neg- 
lected when I spoke of reading the volume to friends 
to say that a lady of many commendable traits vol- 
unteered impartial criticism. She read, and then 
returned the manuscript satisfied with eveiything 
but the names of the children. She wondered how 
such a fascinating creature as Melicent could endure 
the Biblical names of Silas, Hannah, and Deborah. 
Poor woman ! she has two daughters and a boy who 
rejoice in the poetical appellations of Sophronia, 
Eulalie, and Mellifluon. I endeavored to impress 
upon her that the volume treated largely of facts. 
I have nothing more to say, except that I trust that 
both she and the reader will pardon this brief in- 
terpellation. 

As Melicent and I crossed Near's Meadows, I 
said, — 

*' Don't be offended, darling, when I say that my 
efforts to give you some idea of business have not 
been very encouraging. I don't think you like prac- 
tical matters, but I am going to tell you something 
before long about a change in our affairs which I 
know you will appreciate." 

The tide was in and the river, or arm of the sea 
as I have previously called it, touched the highest 
point upon the shore. We strolled along an em- 
bankment, constructed for the purpose of redeeming 
some meadow land, the boy preceding or following 
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US as £Einoy impelled. Then we sat down on some 
large stones at the end of the dike, just where the 
waters of a rivulet mingled with those of the larger 
stream. After conversation, fitful but subdued, we 
lapsed into silence. My thoughts were of our great 
deliverance ; hers I could not divine. 

*^ How beautiful the water looks ! " she said at last, 
gazing out on its tranquil surface. 

" Yes," I said, " it is indeed beautiful, and these 
surroundings recall my boyhood days. It was here 
that I was wont to pass many a happy hour. Out 
of this little bay, and by the little island yonder, 
I pulled in my boat many years ago, and thence 
down the harbor to the ship at her anchorage. 
These reminiscences soften a man; but do you 
know that this rivulet awakens the tenderest mem- 
ories ? Years ago I used to follow it back into the 
woods and play along its banks; and the sight of 
it now suggests those exquisite lines of Wordsworth 
in ' The Fountain ' : — 

'* * My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same somid is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.' '' 

'^ Those are lovely lines indeed. I have some sad 
memories also," was Melicent's reply. 

" But you have a bright future." 

" What do you mean ? " she said. 

I turned to watch the expression of her face as I 
told her the story of my successful contention, omit- 
ting mention of the compromise. Her great eyes 
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enlarged and filled with tears ; surprise was written 
on every feature. She exclaimed, — 

" Oh, how glad I am for mother ! " 

She seemed to be suddenly seized by the compre- 
hension of the completeness of the victory. She 
rose and stood back with flaming eyes, erect head, 
and quivering frame. 

" You don't mean " — 

** What?" I said interrupting her. 

^^ You don't mean to say that you are not going to 
give Herbert a part of it? " 

" You look just as you did when you told me not to 
tell stories about your grandfather. Now sit down 
again, and let me talk to you," I said laughingly. 

I told her how I had assumed to act for her with- 
out instructions, knowing that her generous nature 
would scorn to treat Herbert as he had treated her. 

" So," I said, " you get a little more than one 
half of the estate; and hence it is ^grandpapa's 
will,' — don't you see ? " 

Laying her head on my shoulder she whispered, — 

" Spare me ! " 

We lingered an hour or more. It was agreed 
that, as there was a law point involved, I should 
make the news known to mother; and the time 
selected was soon after supper when the children 
would be in bed. 

" Melicent," I said, as crossing the meadows we 
neared the gate, the boy following, " I wish I could 
describe to you in a fitting way my indebtedness to 
sympathetic womanhood. I have had some trials 
during the past years. How loving you have been 
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in your cooperation and sympathy I Your help has 
supplemented the care bestowed by and the instruc- 
tion received from mother in earlier years." 

I knew that her silence spoke the fullness of her 
heart As we reached the gate, she exclaimed, — 

" See, there is mother seated at the window ! " 

*^ And in the old chair, too ! " I said. ^^ How 
strange ! " 

" And the children are with her," Melicent con- 
tinued. 

Yes ; there were the faces of little Hannah and 
Deborah pressed against the pane. Their grand- 
mother had assumed the old familiar attitude. She 
looked as if she were expecting father's return. As 
we neared the piazza the children came out to meet 
us, and all together, a happy company, we entered 
the room. An half hour later, when the supper bell 
sounded, an incident impressed me as much as 
mother's recent occupancy of the chair so long 
unused. Near the picture of little Hannah himg the 
picture of the four generations and also a fair-sized 
portrait of father. As we rose to pass out, mother 
lingered a moment in contemplation of these remind- 
ers of the dead. At the table she exhibitetf her 
habitual sweetness ; a favorite dish recalled the for- 
mer supper which had followed my return from sea. 
When we rose, mother and I, accompanied by the 
two Silases, strolled through the garden, and later, 
in the sitting-room, joined Melicent, who had just 
put the younger children to bed. It was little 
Silas's bedtime, but he pleaded hard for indul- 
gence. 
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" Let him go out for a few minutes," I whispered 
to his mother. " The interview will be brief ; we can 
call him as soon as the announcement is made." 

Mother ck^cupied her old chair, as she had done 
before supper, with an air which suggested the days 
anterior to father's decease. Melicent and I sat 
opposite on the sofa, and Uncle Silas took a seat 
near the door leading into the hall. There was no 
disposition to converse ; only a few words were said. 
Soon, with a throbbing heart and in faltering words, 
I told the story which I felt would not only gladden 
mother's heart, but would seem to her as replete with 
dramatic incident as it had seemed to us. She was 
at first unmoved ; then a tender expression came to 
her eyes. 

" I am glad for you both," she said. " You have 
had some trials, my children. You will have many 
more ; but you will have this home. May you never 
be unmindful of your indebtedness to the Giver of 
all good things. To thee, Melicent, I owe much, 
very, very much ; thy life here has been one of self- 
abnegation and loving service. To thy devotion to 
thy parents, Hiram, it is right for me to allude. 
After I am gone do not forget thy duty to thy Uncle 
Silas." 

She hesitated. We looked at Uncle Silas, but 
he had turned away his head. He was evidently 
touched. She resumed, — 

*' For myself, I feel that I have not long to live, 
and I am ready to go. I do not put faith in dreams 
and pretended visions, but I believe that a dream 
may sometimes prove helpful to us. Last night I 
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dreamt that I was seated in this chair with father 
standing by me^ I fancied that he said in the old 
Idndlj tone, * I have not left thee, nor shall I ever 
leave thee/ All the day great has been the joy of 
my heart I have felt drawn to occupy the chair as 
in the days before father's death." 

Her conduding^ words were followed by a pro- 
found pause. She rested her head on the back of 
the chair, slightly turning the face so as to leave 
in graceful freedom the crown of her cap. It was 
growing dark, but I could see that the expression 
was one of perfect, almost celestial peace. We did 
not feel like speaking ; we hardly dared breathe. In 
the intensity of feeling I grasped my wife's hand. 
Many minutes passed; the beautiful picture grew 
more indistinct as the shadows increased. I felt my 
wife's hand tremble as if she were disturbed by sus- 
picion or fear. I released my grasp; she passed 
quickly to mother's side. I could see her lean over 
the silent figure in a way which reminded me of 
the interest she was accustomed to take in her chil- 
dren when asleep. So absorbed had we been that 
we had forgotten the boy. At this moment there 
came a joyous shout from without, and the outer 
door opened and closed with force. 

" Speak to him. Uncle Silas," I whispered, half 
rising from my chair. " He will disturb his grand- 
mother's rest." 

" Softly ! softly ! " said Melicent, and her voice 
was broken with sobs. "He cannot disturb her 
now." 



